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The Textile-Finishing Machinery Go. 


17 EXCHANCE PLACE, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods and Yarn in the warp or chain 


Singeing Machines, 
Boiling Kiers, 
Washers, Squeezers, 
Chemie and Sour 
Rusden Patent 
Continuous Chainless 
Steamer, 

Aniline Agers, 
Dyeing Machines, 
Open Soapers, 
Blanket Washers, 


Color Kettles, 


Horizontal or Vertical 
Drying Machines,with 
Copper or Tinned Iron 
Cylinders, 


Automatie Tentering 


Machines, 


Water and Starch Man- 


gles, 
Dampening Machines, 


Dyeing Machines for 


Chain Warps. 


BUILDERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


MACHINERY 


FOR 


BLEACHING 


DYEING 


DRYING 


AND 


FINISHING 


Calenders for Rolling, 
Glazing, Chasing and 
Embossing, also Cal- 
enders for Moire 
Finish. 


Patent Combination 
Rolls made of Cotton 
and Husk especially 
adapted for Soft Fin- 
ish, Unequalled for 
Elasticity and Dura- 
bility. 


Cotton, Paper, Husk, 
Chilled Iron, Brass 
and Rubber Rolls, 
Electro-deposited 
Copper Rolls for all 
Purposes. 


Padding and Drying 
Machines for Shade 
Cloths. 


Single and Double Cyl- 
inder Engines. 


Hydraulie Presses and 


Pumps. 


ALL KINDS OF OUTFITS FOR BLEACHING THREAD AND SOFT TWISTED YARN 


BLEACHING MACHINERY FOR YARNS IN THE WARP OR CHAIN 


Estimates, drawings and full particulars of complete plants furnished on application 











ah 
> 








, 


ed 








JACKSON & HUNT 


Patented in the United States, Great Britain and the Continent 
U.S. Patent, January 15th, 1go1. No. 666,056 








H.W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and 
Finishing Machinery 
YORK AND CEDAR STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sole Makers for the United States 


Open Bleaching System 
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LOWELL 


Cotton Machinery 


of every description, from 
the Card to the Baling Press. 


Special Catalogues for each department. 


Complete Textile Equipment and Plans 
for Cotton Mills. 


Worsted Machinery 


With Latest Improvements, 
Roller Bearings, Ete. 


Spinning Frames, Dandy Rovers and Reducers, 
Weigh Boxes, Drawing Boxes, Gill Boxes, Etc. 
Built in America. Equal to the World’s Best. 


Send for Catalogue. 


LOWELL MACHINE SHOP 


LOWELL, MASS. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


TY es 4 
£ gh S| 


THE J MopEL Loom 


— ___ 


ESIGNED exclusively for Print Cloths and similar light 
fabrics. Will weave without a thick or a thin place, 

Can bang off without shock. Has the large hopper, the 
Draper-Roper let-off, a new take-up and a new warp stop 


knock-off. 


Large orders now being filled by the 


DRAPER COMPANY, 
Hopedale, Mass. 
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OUR LATEST! 


AUTOMATIC FILLING STOP MOTION 


This attachment will positively stop the loom just before filling runs out, 
leaving absolutely no mispicks, and it can be attached to any loom. 
It can be seen in operation at our works, where we have also on 


exhibition our 


Automatic shuttle Changing Device. 





THE ASALA COMPANY. 


Works: New York Office: 
Slatington, Pa. ' 415 Broadway. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 5 


MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Cotton Machinery 





Cards, Combers, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Mules and 
Looms, 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 


Southern Office, Charlotte, §. C. 
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THE 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 





The Whitin 8 Head Comber. 


Southern Agent, ... 8S. W. CRAMER 


Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
and Equitable Bidg, ATLANTA, CA. 


Revolving Flat 
Carding Engines, 

Sliver Lap Machines, 

Ribbon Lap Machines, 

Combers, 

Railway Heads, 

Drawing Frames, 


Spinning Frames, 
Spoolers, 
Twisters, 
Reels, 
Looms, 
Long Chain 
Quilling Machines. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 7 


~ 


In the Cotton Mill nothing equals the KITSON COTTON PICKERS. 


KITSON MACHINE CoO. ,LowELt. Mass. 


LARGEST BUILDERS OF COTTOM OPENERS AND LAPPERS IN THE WORLD. 
STUART W. CRAMER, soutnern Act., chariotte, N.C. and Equitable Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


BUILDERS OF 


Rib Knitting Machinery Underwear auHosiery 





Plain, Single 
Lever or with 
Welt, Slack Course 
and Automatic 
Slackening Device 
for Welt. 


The illustration 


shows our 


Improved Meas- 
uring Device, by 
actual length knit. 
Sizes, 8 to 24 in- 
ches, inclusive, 
varying by one 
inch, 

Number of Feeds, 

four to 12, accord- 
ing to style and 
diameter of ma- 
chine. 
Solid Forged 
Steel Cylinders, 
specially hardened 
or with patent in- 
serted walls for 
fine fabric. 

Special Machin- 
ery for Sweaters 
etc. 


Improved 
High Speed 
Single 


Lever 


TIT be ee 
AO a ar 


Automatic 


Ribbea 


We build 
Loopers, 
Ribbers and 
other Ma- 
chinery for 
Knitting 
Milis 


As well as 


A Complete 
Line of Full 
Antomatic and 
1-8 Automatic 
Seamless 
Hosiery 
Machinery. 


Underwear 


Machine 


for making ladies’ 
and gents’ ribbed 

underwear, union~ 
suits, etc., plain 


and shaped. 





Full Particulars, Samples and Special Catalogues on Application. 


2079 £. Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, Pa, U. S. A. 








MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


Handor Power, iva Y Welt or Two-Feed 
Open Top ' HO) 


or Hold Down. ce shea Ribbers. 

KNITTERS 
Loopers and 
Parts. 

1-2, 3-4 0r7-8 
AUTOMATIC Presses and 
KNIT- le Wl Boards. 
TERS REE pom arts 


All 
Sizes 


Estimates 
for 
Plants 
Complete. 


Winders and Bobbins. Hand Forged Steel Cylinders. 
BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


504 North American Street, : : Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for information and Catalogue. 
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Our Fire-Proof Metal Mule 
Carriage reduces the danger from fire in the 


mule head to a minimum, and makes 


HETHERINGTON’S 








mule spinning more desirable than ever. 
Our new Comber is selling beyond anticipations, 
300 are now working and giving entire satisfaction. 


None better in the world! The opinion of Thomas Ashton, 


England’s great labor leader and 

member of the British Labor 

Commission, of the Mule Room at the Soule Mill, New Bedford, Mass., to the **Evening 
Standard” reporter on Nov. 25, 1902. 












These Mules were Sold and Installed by 


STEPHEN C. LOWE 


186 Devonshire Street, ee Boston, Mass. 


Agent for JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Limited, 
Manchester, England. 





Cards, Drawing, Slubbing, Intermediate and Roving Frames. 


Combers, Lap and Ribbon Lap Machines. 
Improved Heilman Combers. 





Over 4,000 running in U.S.A. 









Catalogues, Information and Estimates on Request. 


A FULL LINE OF PARTS FOR ALL OUR MACHINERY 


Constantly in stock. 


















MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 









EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 








SOLE AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Machinery 





Platt’s New Patent Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8 in. stock to Sea Islands, 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 


Oo 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying 
and softening water. 












TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., LTD. 


Patent Feeding Machines foz wool, cot- 
ton, flax, fur and fibrous material. 


GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 
Looms for Worsteds, ete. 


ogo 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Card Cloth- JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, Card 
ing for Cotton. Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 














DRONSFIELD BROS’. Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. 
The best French and English Combing and Rubbing Aprons. 
Harding’s Pins and Circles, Varey’s Fallers, ete. 
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Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


PICKERS, _ SLUBBING, 

REVOLVING FLAT CARDS, — INTERMEDIATE AND ROVING 
DRAWING FRAMES, | FRAMES, 

RAILWAY HEADS, | SPINNING FRAMES, 


SPOOLERS AND REELS. 


. J Biddeford, Me. 
Shops: Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 












Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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HARWOOD'S MAGHINERY 


Increases Production, 
Improves Quality, 
Decreases Labor Cost. 



























THE BRAMWELL FEEDER (over 12,000 now in use.) 

For Woolen, Worsted, Shoddy and Hosiery CARDS and 
GARNETT Machines. 
THE APPERLY FEEDER (over 15,000 in use.) 
For Second Breaker and Finisher CARDS. 


THE BRAMWELL PICKER FEEDERS (two styles.) 
For Burr and Mixing Pickers, also Fearnaughts. 


THE NEW 1902 BRAMWELL OPENER AND FEEDER, 


A Complete Machine. For Wool Washers and Wool 
Dryers. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE SPENCER AUTOMATIC STOCK OILER, 
Send for Sheet of Testimonials. Saves Oil, Labor and 
Waste. 









A NEW CLUTCH ATTACHMENT FOR BRAMWELL FEEDERS, 
Positive and Durable. 


A FULL LINE OF PINS AND PARTS FOR LAMAIRE FEEDS. 
IMPROVED APRONS AND REPAIRS OF ALL KINDS. 





CEO. S. HARWOOD & SON, 


53 State Street, Room 703, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Long Distance Telephone, 3212 (Main) Boston. 
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DR. J. B. HARRIS’ SYSTEM 
Absolute Combustion of Soft Coal NO SMOKE! 
in Steam Boiler Furnaces... . z 


Saves Fuel. 


Flues and Sheets Al- 
ways Clean. 


Gives Higher Evap- 
oration. 


Han 


é 
; 
cI 


Burns Any Kind of 
Fuel. 


ul 


LT 


Low in First Cost. 


Repairs Nominal and 
Easily Made. 


Durable and Efficient. 


Burns Crude Oil 
Without Smoke or 
Odor. 





SGENERAL AGEnNTS: 


| 
INTERNATIONAL STEAM ENGINEERING COMPANY. 
NEW YORK: 1110 Washington. ATLANTA, GA., 


Life Bldg., 141 Broadway. 528-9 Prudential Building. 
W. G. & G. GREENFIELD, Greenfield Steam Engine Works, 


5th and Cross Streets, EAST NEWARK, N. J. 
ADAM DeTRAMPE, 424 New Land Title Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
STANLEY ADAMS & CO., 4 and 5 Board of Trade Building, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Catalogue free of nearest agent or address 


J. B. HARRIS, M.D., Inventor and Patentee, 
71 Arcade, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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“HURRICANE” 
DRYERS «x» FANS 


For WOOL, 
COTTON STOCK, 
YARN, STOCKINGS, 
UNDERWEAR, 
Etc. 





Write for Booklets. 


” Track Yarn Dryer. 


MACHINERY FOR 


a Po SE BLEACHING gies 
SSS = AND iis 
Cotton Stoc k and Wool even. CARBONIZINC. ‘*Hurricane”’ Fan, Style No. 2. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY SE,e¥eny Desonirrion 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


HOUGHTON’S 
ALL STEEL THREAD BOARD 


| 
with Hardened Thread Guides. | 





7 |-2 CENTS PER SPINDLE. 


PATENTED JULY 9, 1901. 
OTHER PATENTS PENDING e 





adjustment, and thus must make a saving in travelers. broken ends, waste, thread guide, care and also pro- 
long the wear of rings andincrease the production per spindle. These claims are based on the truth of 
mechanical principles, and have been proven true by actual use in many mills whose superintendents will 
substantiate these claims. 


' 
| 
| 

The only Thread Board that holds a guide solid all the time; never gets loose; is always in perfect | 
| 
} 
| 


L. T. HOUGHTON, Sole natn. WORCESTER, MASS. 
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THE 


A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


The Leading Manufacturers of 


PREPARATORY 
COTTON MACHINERY 





Oohe Hussong Dyeing Machine 


Patented Nov. 6, 1900. April 9, 1901. 


For Dyeing both Alizarine and Acid Colors on Yarn. 
A PERFECT SKEIN DYEING MACHINE. 


hss 


ee eee —s es 





rhis illustration shows our Compressed Air Hoisting Longitudinal Sectional View, showing the circulation of 
Carriage, with 300 pound Yarn Machine suspended. dye-liquor through the yarn when in operation. 


Points of Superiority Which We Claim for the Hussong Machine. 
: Durability, Even Dyeing, Saving of Steam, Saving of Dyestuff, 
Saving of 754 in Labor, Makes No Waste Whatever, No Friction on the Material, 


Requires but Little Power to Operate, 
Leaves the Yarn and Slubbing in Its Natural Condition. 


guilt, AMERICAN DYEING MACHINE COMPANY, Office 609 Pearl St., Camden, N. J. 


Reference Given on Application. 









MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 








SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINES 


SAVES 
75% in Labor. 
830% in Winding. 
Steam and Dye Stuffs. 
No Friction. 
No Tangling. 


= - CAPACITY 
- ——— 50 to 700 Ibs per batch. - 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO. 


AMSTERDAM, ™N. Y. 





















Builders For a cca eee a See and Silk, 
or ** Raw Stock Fh ant weet Waste on4 eae 
“« Gg ents - Underwear, sier 3 
Machines “ Gulguer Catese-iaw deck, Silein sea” Soslery. 
RAW WOOL AND COTTON MACHINES. 
ered CAPACITY 





200 to 1000 Ibs per batch. 


SAVES 
50% in Labor besides Steam and 
Dye Stuffs. Practically indestruct- 
ible. Leaves stock in perfect con- 
dition. 


VAGUUM DYEING MAGHINE CO,, #4774Nooca, TENN. 


RAW STOCK, YARN AND HOSIERY DYEING MACHINES 

















Thisis our Yarn Dyeing Machine like that in use by Charles Chipman’s Sons, 
referred toin letter below. 





CHAS. CHIPMAN’S SONS, EASTON, PA. Hosiery Manufacturers and Spinners of Hosiery Yarns, Nov. 14, 1903 
VACUUM DYEING MACHINE Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

GENTLEMEN : In reply to your letter of the 11th inst., would say, we have now been running one of your sulphur black machines for 
about one year. Since getting this machine started and working, we have not had to put any expense whatever on the same for repairs 
and it appears as good today as when it was first installed. We are getting very satisfactory work out of the same and can consider it 
all rightin every respect. Yours truly, CHARLES CHIPMAN'S SONS. 


Warning.—All persons are warned that this machine is fully covered by United States Letter Patents, and any one infringing the 
same will be proceeded against to the full extent of the law. 
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AMERICAN DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“90th Century” Drying Machines 


FOR WOOL, COTTON, STOCK, YARNS, HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 


Carbonizing Plants Complete; 
Yarn Scouring Machines, 
Ventilating Fans, Etc. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 


149th and Westmoreland Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TRUCK YARN DRYER. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





Fairbairn Lawson Gombe Barbour, Ltd. 


LAWSON BRANCH, 
Hope Foundry. LEEDS. England. 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 


PREPARING AND SPINNING FLAX, HEMP, TOW AND JUTE 


AND OF 
Special Machinery for the Manufacture of Twines, 
ALSO OF 
GOOD’S COMBINED HACKLING AND SPREADING MACHINE, 
LONG REACH SCREW-GILL DRAWING FRAMES, 
CHAIN-GILL DRAWING FRAMES with Apron Head, 
PATENT HIGH-SPEED HORIZONTAL AND AUTOMATIC SPINNING FRAMES FOR MANILLA, 
AND OTHER 
Special Machinery for the manufacture of Rope Yarns and Binder Twine. 


IMPROVED LAYINC MACHINES. HASKELL-DAWES TUBINC TWISTERS 


BROWNELL’S PATENT TWISTING AND LAYING MACHINES FOR TWINE. 


Complete Plans and Estimates for Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, Trawl Twine Factories 


and Steam Ropeworks. 









MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Try This 


Take the oil bills for every year you have been in business, 
add their amount up, divide the total by two, and the quotient 
will show the sum of money you would have saved in the cost 
of oil had you installed a 


Cross Oil Filter 


at your plant when it first began business. Don’t + off 
a day longer, order now. We send the Cross Oil Filter on 
thirty days approval. Hundreds of testimonials, here is one: 


“ The Cross Oil Filter has saved us more than fifty per cent in the 
cost of our oil.”—Aryan ( Ohio) Electric Co. 


She BURT MFG. CO. vergence 
241 Main St., AKRON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


ALSO SUPPLIED BY OIL COMPANIES, ENGINE BUILDERS AND POWER CONTRACTORS. 





NORTH CHELMSFORD MACH. CO. 


Successors to SILVER & CAY CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BALLING MACHINES 


——-— ne om : a QUILLERS, 


[a i UR 
ae =. oe 7) —_BALING PRESSES 


Wiese 
3 AND 


SPECIAL COTTON 





SPECIAL — AUTOMATIC BALL WINDER. —- 


Adapted to All Kinds of Twines, Silks and Floss. 


NORTH CHELMSFORD, MASS. 








MACHINERY. 
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WORKS ON LINE OF 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


No connection with any other 


concern, Our only place of 
business for 15 years is at 
SOMERVILLE, IMASS., 


to which place please address 
your enquiries, 





BIRCH TREE. 
ALBERT BIRCH, 
Manager. 


BIRCH BROTHERS COMPANY 


SOMERVILLE MACHINE WORKS, 


WOOLEN and WORSTED FINISHING MACHINERY 


And also for 


BLEACHING, DYEING, DRYING and FINISHING 


COTTON Goonps. 


Send for Circulars and Prices. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
A. PERFECT CLOTH EXPANDER 


The recent invention of Wm. 





Mycock, an English cotton manu- 
facturer. Hundreds sold in 
Great Britian and on the Conti- 


nent. Large bleacheries in this 


oat 


Cepek P72 alaun oneny where it 7” been placed 
on trial are delighted with it. 
Gets the full width of goods, with 
perfectly even tension both ways. 
Can be attached to calenders or 
cans. Put it on trial. 
v2 
Patented in United States, Can- 
ada, Great Britain and Continen- 


tal countries. Infringements will 





be prosecuted. 


THOMAS LEYLAND 4&4 CO., 53 INDIA ST., BOSTON. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 
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Tentering and 
Drying Machines 


WITH LOW DOWN FEED. PATENTED FEBRUARY 26, 1895. 








Tentering and Drying Machines on Pipe Sys- 
tem. Special Dryers for Heavy Felt Goods. 
Hot Air Drying and Tentering Machines. 


- 4 
> 
} , 
ayy bie 
Pe 
she 
» ri 





Fulling Mills, Washers, Chinchilla and Whitney Machines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Willows, Marsden & Blamire Lap 
Feed, Dyeing Machines for Piece Goods, Soaping Machines, 
Wringing Machines, Jigs, (double or single,) Dewing Machines, etc. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


D. R. KENYON @ SON, 


SUCCESSORS TO HENYON BROS. 


Somerville 40-5. 7 RARITAN, N. J. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
. 
| 
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WATER WHEELS, 


Horizontal and vertical. 


Iron Flumes an 
Rotary Fire Pumps- 
centrifugal Pumps- 

Head Gate Apparatus. 
Water wheel Regulators. 
Rotary Fulling Mills. 

Rotary Cloth Washers. 
Rotary Knit Goods Washers. 
Combined R’y Fulling Mill 
and Washer for Knit Goods. 
Endless Felt R’Y Washers 
and Rotary Felling Mills. 
Hammer Falling stocks. 
Dolly Washers- 

crank Fulling Mills. 

crank Knit Goods 
wringing an 
Reel Dyeing Machines- 
Carbonizing Machines- 
Bleaching Machines for 
chloride of Lime and 
peroxide of Sodium, 
Dye Tubs and Rinsers- 
wool Washers: 
Soaping Machines. 


i Cloth winders: 


% 


Boston Office, 


a penstocks. | 
. | 


washers. | 
a Rinsing Mechs. 


IN 
ew Rotary Washer 


FF © E 
Co 
xX DP 2%. 2B 
FEL 

nate 2 = - ® 









c , 
IRCULAR No. 14. 


Main Office and Works 


70 KILBY STREET 


Telephone No. 1522 


OR - 
ANGE, MASS 









MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 





ONE MAN CAN OPEN AND FOLD MORE GOODS IW A DAY WITH 
THIS MACHINE THAN FOUR MEN CAN DO BY HAND. 


No stretching or beating of goods under tension. All the parts coming in contact with 
cloth are brass or wood. 
Opens any width of cloth from 63 inches down to 30 inches. Can be built wider for blankets. 


North Adams, 


James Hunter Machine Co., "mass: 
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You Want the Best. We Build Them. 


CLOTH WASHERS, ERS, FULLING MILLS, 


Piece Dyeing Machines, 
Dye Tubs, Vats, 
Tanks, etc. 


HOPKINS MACHINE WORKS 


Providence and Bridgeton, R. I. 
PROVIDENCE OFFICE 


49 Westminster Street. 


Our Machines are up to date 
Patented features found in no others. 
Most effective and economical machines built. 





Send for Catalog, Prices, and also ask about our Fulling Mill 
1901 FULLING MILL. for extra heavy goods and blankets. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS, 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 








« BUILDERS OF ... 
Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, 
Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, 
Burr Pickers, Etc. 












MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 





THE HASKELL-DAWES MACHINE CoO. 


Manufacturers of the best types of 


FOTMIng, Twisting and Laying \lachinery 


Which are adapted for making all kinds of 


COTTON CABLE-LAID TWINE, CORD an ROPE 





Sa 












The Haskell-Dawes Machines are built upon a NEW PRINCIPLE, whereby the MOST 
POSITIVE RESULTS ARE SECURED. They oceupy LESS SPACE than the ordinary 
type of machines, require LESS RELATIVE POWER, and will turn out a MUCH 
LARGER PRODUCT of Twine and Rope. The SPECIAL ATTENTION of Cotton Man- 
ufaeturers is called to our new FORMING AND ROPE-LAYING MACHINES. Des- 
eriptive Catalogue Sent on Applieation. 


Also, Agents SAMUEL LAWSON’S SONS’ Jute and Flax Machinery. 
176 Federal St., Boston, Mass. “°"Siitioeurpnian 


| NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 


AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 
Jcnsnnnenennnenumnaniiiiimetinaniieniainniiieeeel 
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Fabric Measuring & Packaging Co. 


Sz & S4 CENTRE S’T., NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


‘Machines to Print 


ee Trademarks 
i 2 On Cottons, Woolens and 
\ J ‘ Carpets. 
AN: rey <4 | Machines to 
a \ \ 
Z ew WA wa || Measure 
{dA and imprint the measure- . 
at ment upon fabrics, fold 


lengthwise and roll into 
merchantable packages all 
in one operation. 


Prevents claims for short 

measure. 

Marks piece numbers on 

each package. 

| A Fully Equipped Machine 
Shop for General Work. 


A ROVING or YARN SCALE 


That will weigh by HALF GRAINS up to 1,000 GRAINS (over 2 1-4 0z.) 











WITH THE WEIGHTS ALL ON THE BEAM. NO LOST WEIGHTS WITH THIS SCALE. 


One of the most sensitive scales made. Positive and accurate. Send for prices. 


SWEET & DOYLE, KNITTING MILL SUPPLIES. 


COHOES, N. Y. 2@-We make scales of every description. 











MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Best Patent Steam Rotary Cloth Press 


Four Separate Pressings In One Machine! 


The Only Press that has Self-Yielding Beds with Four Points of Contact 
PERFECT TEMPERATURE, POWERFUL, SIMPLE 








ot —_ ronal 
THE WOONSOCKET ROTARY PRESS. 





Kel Jilaching and Press Gompany 


WOONSOCKET, R. I, 


Woons0e 
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Patent Butt and Cop Winding Machine. 


JACOB K. ALTEMUS, 


2818 North 4th Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 
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‘THE 


Tweet Genury Winding aching 


Our New | | 
No. 50 Machines < fl z 
Wind Cones : 


Se ee ee 
yuk eee NE 
, ) 
“ 


i NE A I 
F s i ee Co 
} , 
Fi 


for 
Knitting and 


Double Fine Yarns 


for 


Twisting. 


WW 


FLoor Space 4' 8" x 1'8" 


{ Durability, Compactness, 


They Combine 


( Simplicity, Economy. 


Fitted with such delicate tension devices that the finest yarns are wound without 
strain at high speed. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND TERMS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — 


95 SOUTH STREET, BOS’TON. 
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WM. FIRTH, Pres. EDWIN BARNES, Vice-Pres,. JOHN H. NELSON, Treas 
WILLIAM FIRTH CO. 
67 Equitable Building, 150 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


- » SOLE IMPORTERS OF ... 


ASA LEES « CO., Limited, 
TEXTILE MACHINERY, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
JOSEPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Mach. | LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO., Engravers and Build. 
inery for Cotton, Worsted and Silk. ers of Leather Embossing Machinery, etc., etc. 
GEO. HATTERSLEY & SONS, LTD. Makers of Every | B®: CENTNER FILS, Heddles. 


Description of Looms, ete. a a. & CO., Yarn Testing Machinery, Wrap 
: 7 c 
JAMES MACKIE & SONS, LTD., Makers of Flax, Tow, | yogsuuA KERSHAW & SON, Roller Skins, etc 
Hemp and Jute Preparing and Spinning Machinery. | GEORG 4 SMITH, ities Sencha ota . i . 
GEORGE ORME & CO’S Patent Hank Indicators, ete. | f sa : 7 . 


1S One ’ ' BRADFORD STEEL PIN CO., Comber Pins. 
JAMES YATES & SON, Hardened and Tempered Steel | CLAPHAM, SMITH & CO., Caps, Tubes and Spindles for 
Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted Cards, | Worsted, ete. 
ALSO AGENTS FOR 
JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Hardened and Tempered Steel 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Wheel Grinders, 
Card Clothing for Cotton. 


Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines, 


. : COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTING MACHINE 
WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery. CO., Corduroy Cutting Machines, etc. 


PICK GLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 





JOSEPH STUBBS, .. Manchester, England, 


SPECIAL MACHINERY, 


For Winding Gassing, Reeling, Preparing, Polishing and Bundling Yarns. 


rATENT QUICK TRAVERSE COTTON GASSING FRAME, IMPROVED RABBETH SPINDLE WINDER, 
With Patent Tapering Motion, for Single Flanged Bobbins, 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada: 


WILLIAM FIRTH COMPANY, 67 Equitable Buildings, 150 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


important Improvement in Worsted Spinning. 


THE BAMFORD DUST PROOF and SELF-LUBRICATING SPINDLE TUBE 


saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby insuring longer life to the 
tubes, saves labor, maintains uniform speed, and most 


important of all, makes PERFECT YARN. Refer to 
largest worsted mills. 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 
ALSO MFRS. OF 
Caps, Flyers, Tubes, etc., Repaired. 










STEEL CAPS AND SPINDLES. 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres, Tere FRANK B. COMINS, Treas. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Haquitable Bidgse., Boston, Mass. 


Received the HIGHEST AWARD on _ recomend-~ 
ation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


“Simplicity and Originality of Design.” 
Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS In the_ World. 
The last twenty years receiving the HIGHEST AWARDS in 


this country and Europe for its AIR-MOISTENING SYSTEM. 
EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


And Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 


The only System adopted In the Textile Schools. Write for Booklet “*T’’ on Humidification. 
Legal Proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of Infringements. 


J. S. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Empire Bldg. ATLANTA, CA. 
Elliot Cloth FOR COTTON, AND 


GINGHAM MILLS» 








SILK MILL, SUPPLIES 


Folder and BLEACHERIES, PRINT OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 
WORKS, ETC. Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Ilill Use. 
Measur er MANUFACTURED BY 1. A.HALL &cCco. | Allentown Reed, Harness 


and Mill Supply Co. 
Allentown, Pa. 


A. W. ALLEN, 


Manufacturer of 


Winding Machinery 


OF ALT DESCRIP TIONS. 


ELLIOT & HALL, 54'4 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass Paterson, N. J. 


Send for Circular. 


Special Machinery Built to Order. 





Write for Particulars. 


Sianeneaitt tains Niele, 2427 Mascher St., _— Philadelphia, Pa. 


Have you a new invention you desire to perfect? 


IF SO CORRESPOND WITH 


WALTER K. FREEMAN, M. E. 
403 East 23rd Street, N. Y. City 


Telephone No. 4311 Grammercy. 
INVENTIONS PERFECTED 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK on all kinds of Machinery OUR SPECIALTY 
Estimates furnished on application 
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VS THE 


ft . ee i JACQUARD 


HM af ii se 6 i 
5 a i Sy ae “The Best Machine 


aa | : . 
oP ™) hone on the Market 
Ob | Original Fine Index Machines 


Single Lift, Double Lift, 


Double Cylinder, Rise 
and Fall, Crossborder. 


THOMAS HALTON’S 
SONS, 


Rise and Fall with Patented Independent Allegheny Avenue and Cc Streets, 
Cylinder Motion. PHILADELPHIA. 


TORRANCE MEG. CO.. 


HARRISON, N.- J- 


rorpavcer AUTOMATIC BALLING MACHINE 


With alt the latest improvements for Wool Cards. The latest 
and best and only Feed that will make yarn positively even. 


ALSO 
CHOQUETTE WASTE SAVER. Saves card fly. 


Write for particulars. 


CURTIS & WLIARBLE MACHINE Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


For Cotton, woolen, Worsted, Plush Goods, Etc. Shearing Machines a Speciality. 


72 Cambridge St., near Webster Sq. WORCESTER, MASS. 


L. F. FALES 


MANUFACTURER 
AND BUILDER OF 


MACHINES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES WHERE A NUMBER OF ROWS OF SEAMS 
ARE REQUIRED 


BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEDLES. 


cisitiltaeane ms BEnaNER oF WALPOLE, MASS — 
SPECIAL 9 ° SLITTING 
MACHINERY ia a & MACHINES 

































The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, [IASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Metattic Rolls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. No Leather Covering Bill. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


rill 
Sewing 
Machines 


Sew any fabric, wet or dry, 
thin or thick, fine stitch or 
coarse stitch, 





Send for new circular telling how 
to get perfect work in this 
department. 


BLEACHING, DYEING and 
FINISHING MACHINERY. 


BIRCH BROTHERS COMPANY, 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


R. ei. HOOD, 


Successor to THOMAS RAMSDEN, 
Maker of 


Worsted Machinery, 


For Preparing, Finishing Gills and Drawing Boxes 
New Screws made and old ones 
repaired and thoroughly case-hardened 








Repairs and new parts for curled hair machinery. Fallers 
of every description made. Change Gears, 5-8, 7-16, 3-8 and 
1-4ineh pitch kept on hand. All kinds of new Fluted Rol. 
lers, for Combs, Gills, Drawing and inning; also Keflut- 
ing old ones. Improved Roller Cove a Machine, 


1842-44-46 GERMANTOWN AVENUE, PHILA., PA. 
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| Repairing Grinders of All Kinds 
|and Makes 


T. G. Entwistte Company 


Card Grinders 


TRAVERSE WHEEL 
AND LONG ROLL 


Particular Attention Paid to 


LOWELL, MASS. 





ECLIPSE NAPPING MACHINE. 


Fabric in Direct Contact with the Napping Rollers 
all around the Drum. 


Greater Production. Better Finish. Easier Threaded. 
of Filling. 


No Shifting 
Better results than can be obtained with teasels. 


Long or 
short nap as 
desired on 
cotton or 
woolen 
goods, from 
the lightest 
to the heav- 
iest 

No heavier 
napping on 
the sides 
than in the 
centre, 


RICHARD C. BORCHERS & CO., 


Cor. Womrath and Tackawanna Sts., 
ee FRANKFORD, PHILA., PA, 


n the United States. 


% 





WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave., formerly Church St., Manayunk, Phila., Pa. 


IRON FOUNDERS 
AND TEXTILE MACHINERY BUILDERS 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers, 
Automatic Square and Cone W illows, ‘‘Schofield’ 3 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Rag and Extract Dust- 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons, 


Special Machinery Built General Machinery Repairs 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty 
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In Supplying Boilers with Hot, Purified Water, 


Thus keeping a larger heating surface, as well 
as meeting sudden demands for power, the 


Green’s Economizer 


Is but beginning its 
Savings to Plant Owners. 





What has been, and possibly will again 
be, cost of fuel—one of the greatest ex- 
penses of a plant, is reduced from 10 to 
20%. Mills, Bleacheries and Dye Works 
having a Green’s Economizer realize the 






greatest saving. We will be pleased to 
send our free booklet showing construction and how applied. 


The Green Fuel Economizer Co., 
Sole Manufacturers in the U. S. A. MATTEAWAN, N. Y. 























J. M. ALLEN, F. B. ALLEN, J. B. PIERCE, L. B. BRAINERD, L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, 


President. 2d Vice-Pres’t. Secretary. Treasurer. Ass’t Secretary. 


New ENGLAND TEAM USERS of this country have 
DEPARTMENT upwards of 90,000 Steam Boilers 
101 MILK STREET, under the inspection and insurance 


BOSTON, Mass. supervision of this company. 






Cc. E. ROBERTS, W. H. ALLEN, 
Manager. Ass’t Manager. 


6 Morris Spring Bottom Duck 


— GP will Baskets 


M5 ey 
Booklet and Prices. 


MORRIS & CO. 
_ Groveville, N. J. 




















vn Are You Troubled 


With the Dust from Your 
ExhaustFan? If so, the 


HARTFORD 
DUST COLLECTOR | 


will obviate the nuisance. 
Write to Department J for Leaf- 
let J-55. 
Blowers, Exhaust Fans, Dust Collecting 
Systems, Heating, Drying & Ventilating Systems, 


Forced and Induced Mechanical Draft 


“9 The Hartford Blower Co., 


114 Suffield St., - Hartford, Conn, 


CARDER’S TOOLS 


LEWIS’ 
PATENT 
CARD 
CLAMPS. 
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DOUBLE SHEAR 





| Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 


ee ne 








a 


Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser. 


For Setting be Bent Teeth of Card Clothing with a variety 
of all other tools used by carders and Manufacturers. 
Send for circular. 


W. H. BROWN, “Soucrsten, mass.” | 


TRIPLEX POWER 


PUMPS 


For TANK PUMP- 
ING in MILLS, 
BLEACHERIES, 
DYEHOUSES, ete. 


We make 


Pumps 
for every 
service. 


Complete Cata- 
log on applica- 
tion. 


She GOULDS MFG. CO. 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


NEW YORE BOSTON CHICAGO 
16 Murray St. 8I Milk St. 22 N. Canal St. 



























The Finest 
Shearing 
Machine in 
the World, 
Get into line, 
Use Double 
Shears. We 
willtake your 
Single Shears 
in trade, Our 
representa. 
tive can inter- 
est you. He 
will call at a 
word from 
you. 


Springfield, 
Vermont. 


DINSMORE 











ill 
S ¢ 
M hi 
No. S—Portable 
Foot-Power 
Rotary Sewing 
Machine. 

It is especially adapted for use in Cotton and 
Woollen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works at the 
Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Rooms, 
atthe Fulling Mill, Shears, Calendars, Gigs, 
Drying Machines, etc., or any of the different 


Salem, Mass., U. S.A. 


finishing processes in textile mills. 
Manufactured by the 
DINSMORE MANUFACTURING CO. 


0600068 + 6860600000 
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THE 
DUNN 
FLYER 


Presents new principles and methods in Flyer 
construction that have proved their value 
and made its use of marked advantage. 


NO SPREADING OF ARMS 


at any speed saves cost of repairs, 


new pressers and other annoyances. 
Price list and further information may 
be promptly obtained by addressing the 


TEXTILE MACHINERY COMPANY 


50 State Street, 
BOSTON, - MASS. 


Stop Paying. 


Oil on your loose pulleys only makes trouble, 
and you're never done paying. 

ARGUTO OILLESS BEARINGS stop the 
trouble once for all, stop the soaking of floors, 
belts and goods with oil, and stopthe paying too. 

Do you know them? Whose fault is it? 

Stop paying for oil, and buy a postage stamp. 
A sample bearing sent free. 


ARGUTO OILLESS BEARING CO., 


FF) Wayne Junction, Phila., Pa. 


A. Ge THURSTON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers 
AND GENERAL MACHINERY 


Specialties made of Renecking, Refiuting, pty ' and 
Slontag of all kinds of Rolls. Flyers Repaired and Fitted 
with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened 
Restepped and Retopped. 


Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Patterson, N.J. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flax, Woolen and Wor-ted Machinery. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings, 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS. 


KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


LOOM 


For PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING. 


Represented in ihe South by 
0. A. ROBBINS, . . . CHARLOTTE, N. C, 
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The American 
Napping Machine Co. 


OWN THE PRINCIPAL PATENTS ON NAPPING MACHINES. 
Representing the latest French, English and American Patents. 


Machines on Exhibition and Samples Napped at North Andover anda 
Williamstown, Mass., or Philadelphia, Pa., on application to any of the 
following offices: : 

Davis & Furber Machine Co., Builders and Selling Agents, North ‘ 
Andover, Mass, 

Geo. 8. Harwood & Son, 53 State Street, Boston. 

C. J. Jones, Salesman, No. 160 West Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


D ¥ H. H. HEAP, Treasurer and General Manager, 
SISAL WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


a 
c 


Established 187° 


John Heathcote 


Providence, R- 
Builders of Improved 


; chinery 
ing and Drying Mac 
loth Tentering al TS, etc. 
C for WOOLENS, WORSTEDS, ae _ 


Built Upright or er: — [ a Speciality 
ee 
with Low Dow? 0 Orr ine 


& Son 


24 82 8 
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TEER Ea} 


A PERFECT PIN TICKET 


For Cloth Samples and Garments. 


Easily and quickly applied to fabrics of any weight. 

Securely attached and yet easily detaghed if necessary to remove, 
The machine does the whole thing. 

It is cheap, serviceable and durable. 


We also make a machine which 
Prints the Tickets as they are attached if desired 


Send for particulars to 


SARANAC ELECTRICAL MFG. CO., 
ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 








Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRON PIPE 


for steam, water and gas. 


wy so" WM BRASS, COPPER AND LEAD PIPE, 
(a nin S fee iron and Brass Fittings, Valves, Ete. 


Iron and Brass Railing and 
Awning Fittings. ‘ e 


Steam and Hot Water Heating Apparatus. 


Steam Specialties, Pipe Fitters’ Tools, Etc. 


PIPE CUTTING A SPECIALTY. 
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Entire Outfits for New Mills, or small and odd 
items that that you don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 
AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., Wi ll S li 
wwe” In Ml Supp les. 








Ee. ks. THEBBETT'sS & CO.., ? 
Locke’s Milis, Me. 


C72 sx SPOOLS “Baron 





We are located in the _ oe was birch region. Our work ond wa to asin 

oe most particular customers, We can give any finish desired. E seinenine = furnished 
nples submitted, 

Key Seating Attachment 












FOR 





Whiton Gear Cutter 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, circulars 
and price. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CO., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


The Best That Money Gan Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RINC HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS. 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 





NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 


MAKERS OF STANDARD—— 


SPINNING and 
TWISTING TRAVELERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


we: PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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E, Dixon. Established 1876. F. M. Dixon. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. |. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dixon’s Patent Locking Saddles and Stirrups, 


The weight can be taken off and put on to the middle rolls, without 
stopping your frames, when long staple cotton is used, 


THE STIRRUP IS ALWAYS IN PLACE. 
NO BENT STIRRUP RESTING ON ROLLS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles. Stirrups and Levers. Send 
for Samples and Prices. 


Spinners’ Supplies in general. 


ELIJAH ASHWORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing of Every Description 
HENRY ASHWORTH, Asgt: FALL RIVER, MASS. 


OVERHEAD CARRYING TRACK. 


Com wre 20 











The above shows our round edge, flat, steel track with . ball-bearing trolleys, both single 
and double, adapted to any kind of busi. 0 ness and carry any load—it makes the least expen 
sive and most durable track structure in the market. Vhen P used in fire-proof buildings where 
span between beams is six feet or over , we use channel iron reinforcement with short inter- 
mediste hangers. Our ball-bearing trolleys have hard ened steel centres and are so 
made as to turn easily around a circle of 12-inch r adius, Illustrated catalogue and prices on application. 


PUTNAM & CO., 244 Water Street. NEW YORK CITY. 


JACOB WALDER, Sole Manufacturer in the Brass 
United States of and Steel 
Paterson, N.J. Liberal Discount to Dealers. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS WARD & VANDECRIFT, 


THUN JANSSEN, READING, PA. Successors to The Bridesburg Mfg. Co. 


In the M Fea 
Manfrs. of BRAIDING MACHINES c facturing of s i N De u Es, 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. 








for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, Under. | 7 4 Foe 7 enacts Sita a7 

peer Braids, Shoe Laces, Spindle Banding, etc. Seeeee, Manufacturers and Repairers. Also Flyers, Steel Caps, 
ublers. Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing an spe io oa i igprion 

Finishing Machinery. Special machinery. ELMER, SALEmM CO., .. MN. J. 


Will not split 


or warp = 
Not en CHAPTE. BROTHERS COMPANY, 
BOX SHOOKS and | CLOTH BOARDS. OXFORD. MAS}. 





Shaw’s “‘ Victor” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELERCO. 


Incorporated 1899. 


23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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F. W. BROWN, Pres’t. 

G. H. BROWN, Sec’y. he 

L. O. BUCKLIN, Treas. a 
as 


Manufacturing Company, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


». ALL TEXTILE SOAPS 


Fulling, Scouring, Potash and Silk Soaps. 





Pure Potash, Caustie Soda, Pure Alkali, Soda 
Crystals, Sal Soda, ete. 


Rome, - New York, 





The Lane Patent Steel Frame Canvas 


MILL BASKET 


Embodies desirable features not found in any other 
basket. It is made of strong, smooth, cotton duck, 
doubled at all points of extra wear or strain. 

The Frame is made of specially drawn round spring 
steel, put together with our semi-flexible eye joints, mak- 
ing it strong and sufficiently rigid, yet springy and resili- 


ent, and will stand the most severe use. 


W. T. LANE @ BROTHER 


MANUFACTURERS 
Formerly of Port Chester, N. Y. Poughkeepsie, N. Y¥. 





LET US WHISPER IN YOUR EAR 


When you are buying BASKETS be sure to buy the BEST. 


Uncle Sam uses BALLOU BASKETS in large quantities, and he don’t 
fool away money on poor goods, 


BALLOU CANVAS BASKETS 


re the strongest, and neatest appearing—Frames of flat spring steel, hard 
wood runners, heavy Canvas. 
Ballou POUNDED ASH BASKETS are known the country over as hay 
ing noequal. Rims reinforced, shoes and straps riveted, closely woven, 
best shape—all right in every way. Send for Booklet. 


Ballou BasKet Works, 200 High St., Belding, Mich. 
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Laminar Sullivan Walrus 


ROVING CANS, BOXES, SEAMLESS MANILLA 
BASKETS, FIBRE 
TRUCKS, ETC. ROVING CANS. 





FIBRE ROVING UANS AND 
OTHER WAREHOUSE, STORE 
AND FACTORY RECEPTACLES. 





SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE COPIPANY, 
12 Pearl Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


EVANS’ FRICTION CONES. 


Eight Thousand Sets in Operation in This Country and Europe. 


A partial list of manu- 
facturers who have 
Evans’ Friction Cone Pul- 
leys in os, trans- 
mitting from ONE TQ 
FORTY HORSEPOWER: 

National Biscuit Co , Rich- 
mond, Ind., 300sets Merri- 
mack Mfg. Co., Lowell. Mass. 
20 sets. Arnold Print Works, 
No. Adams, Mass... 11 sets. 





Vulcan Fibre Roving Can. 


BOD Y—Vulcanized Fibre. SIDE 
SEA M—Riveted with Patented Clinched 
Rivets. RINGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed 
Joints, Curled Edges. BOTTOM—IXXX. 
Tin Star Corrugation; Fastened with- 





John & James Doheon, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 34ets. Stinson 
Bros., Philadelphia, Pa., 40 
sets Frederic J. Falding, 


New York. N.Y, 20 sets. 





Smith & Winchester 
Co., S0.Windham, Conn., 
250 sets. Furguson & 
McRae, Belfast, Ireland, 
25 sete. Mercantile Laun- 
dry, 8o.Windham,Conn., 
250 sets. Washburn & 
Moen, Worcester, Mase., 
large number, all sizes. 


out the use of nails or screws, will not 
erack, warp or shrink and cannot come 
out. FINISH—Coated inside and out 
with moisture proof coating, handsome 
and smooth. WEIGHT—About one. 
half pound perinch diameter. SIZE— 
All cans to any exact size, perfectly 
round and true. DURABILITY—Su 
perior to any other can. 


Also Manufacturers of 


_ Tag Co., Bos- 
on, 3 ze ber, ; a . . , . 
qucilctocs, Seusa Petes ‘ee WILL’S IXXX TIN AND GALVAN- 
Machine Co., Newton, l IZED IRON DYE HOUSE CAN, 
Mass., 275 sets. Pacifie 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 
13 sets 
Send to G. FRANK EVANS, 85 Water Street, 
Boston, Mass., for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ARE You inneED oO- CUTS 
iF SO, NOTIFY — 





James Hill Manufacturing Co., 
PROVIDENGE, R. /. 





WOONSOCKET NAPPING MACHINERY CO.. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Napping, Shearing and other Machinery 





DP hm deere 


WOOD,ZINC & HALF-TONE ENGRAVING. | For Finishing Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Knit Goods, Blankets, etc. 





Greene Nappers. French Nappers. 


uty HINERY fy 

seen ag Wee the) S.4 a ' s Shearing Machines a Specialty. t 
bala 8 ‘ial att i paid to Repairing all kinds o sar Rests and to 

ad be PHILADELPHIA, PA. pecial attention paid t epairing all kinds of Shear Rests ant 


Repairing and Grinding of all kinds of Shear Blades. 
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Wittiam Secters & Go., tncores 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
























Makers of 
SHAFTS, 
col COUPLINGS, 
4 PULLEYS, 
, J ” HANCERS, 
nay a } thf 
ee Bl and all most approved appliances for the 
THE 66 SELLERS 33 WAKE OF Transmission of Power. 
DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 
has a way of holding shafts together, that no MACHINE TOOLS. 
other COUPLING can equal. INJECTORS. POWER CRANES. 










Singeing [achines 


FOR ALL KINDS AND WIDTHS OF GOODS. 


CHAS. H. KNAPP, 


Wait and Rye Streets, PATERSON, N. J. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


SALE! ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


ELEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MILL USE. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Hydro 
Extractors. 


Special Machines for Acid Work. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 
FRICTION CLUTCHES, Ete. 


American Tool and Machine Co., 


Incorporated 1864, Founded 1845, 


109 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 


YOU CANNOT LOOSE 


THE PARTS OF 


TUCKER oi. CUPS 


They Add to the Finish of Any Machine. 








Send for Samples and Price List. 


W. W. & C. F. TUCKER, HARTFORD, CONN. 


STEAM TRAPS 
WY J Cc K B a NEW FEATURES: Wearing Parts, Valve and Seat Renewable. 


[ We mannfacture Steam 
Vertical Water Tube 


Traps for all duties, 
BOILERS 


High and Low Pres- 
Built by 


sures,returning the Con- 
WICKES BROTHERS, 


densation back into 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, 





Boiler or discharging to 

Hot Well, Tank or 

i st 

No Elastic Gaskets, 
all Joints Ground 
Metal and Metal. 





Branch Offices at 


New York 
95-97 Liberty Street. 





Pittsburg FI SEND FOR 
45th and A. V. R’y. : 4 5 zi 
Ohieage — y am A Class A Return Trap Catalogues A, B, and C. 
1214 Marquette Bids i. on a 
I nsssh et tents tte AWS ALBANY STEAM TRAP CoO., 
Denver, Colo. 3 ; ALBANY, IN. W. 
Birmingham, Ala. | Established 1870. 
ere Sane FRED’K TOWNSEND, Pres. JAMES H. BLESSING, Gen. Mer. 





RAWHIDE PINIONS 


Manufactured By 


The Horsburgh & Scott Co., we ° 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


SUPERHEATED STEAM for DRYING | OUTPUT increased 
FOSTER PATENT SUPERHEATER with less LABOR 


85 Water Street, Boston—-POWER SPECIALTY Co. 126 Liberty Street, N. Y. 
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BRETON OIL FOR WOOL 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY. 


3) Is non-oxidizing, therefore; it does 
not gum the cards, and makes no more 
card waste than the best of fatty oils, 
such as Lard and Olive, and much less 
waste than Red Oils or Elain. 


See point No, 4 next month. 


South Street, NEw Yorn ts. 


Fall River, 160 Third St. Philadelphia, 216 No. Front St. 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


FILTERS «cin 


WATER SOFTENERS !="=ti"™"" 
Our FILTERS and WATER SOFTENERS are perfect 


in construction and as satisfactory at the end of one or five 
years as when first started. 


Our references are fully satisfied customers 
who always receive more than they pay for. 


Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 


1700 N. 12th St., PHILA., PA. 


SCAIFE SYSTEM OF SOFTENING AND PURIFYING WATER 
Works eteacns, Ee = PREVENTS BOILER SCALE 


Furnishes pure, soft, clear water for every purpose. Results Guaranteed. Send for illustrated Catalogue 


WM. B. SCAIFE @ SONS COMPANY, PITTSBURG, PA. 


I ANOW 


HERE TO LOCATE YOU ON THE 

LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD, IF 

YOU WANT TO ESTABLISH A NEW INDUSTRY OR 
RE-LOCATE ONE ALREADY ESTABLISHED. 


P. H. BURNETT, Industrial Agent, 
143 Liberty Street, New York. 











Badger’s Standard Automatic Chemical 


Extinguishers 


Patented 1900-1901. 
Approved by the New 
England Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

PROTECT 


your factories, homes, churches and 
all combustible property. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1841 
COPPERSMITHS 


JACKET 
KETTLES 


Guaranteed to stand 
150 lbs. cold-water 
test. 


Equal, if not Supe- 
rior, to any in the 
market, 


63-69 PITTS ST. 


BOSTON 










IMHAUSER’S 


Improved Watchman’s Time Detectors 


AND ELECTRIC CLOCKS, 
THEY CANNOT PAIL. 












modern improve- 
ments. Warranted 
in every way. 
Cannot be tam- 
pered with with- 
Out detection. 
Write for cata- 
logue. Highest 
Award Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition. 


Mannfactured by 


ay, New York. 


























E. IMHAUSER & CO,, 206 Broadw 








MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 








Contain all the 7 












WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS, Electric and Portable. 


Engine Room and Factory Clocks. 
Time and Dating Stamps. 





ELECTRIC TORCHES. 


RICCS & BROTHER, 310 Market St., Philadelphia, PA. 





THE WHITE STAR 
CONTINUOUS 
OILING SYSTEM 


Mechanically handles the oil, keeps the en- 
gine bearings flooded with a continuous stream 
of pure lubricating oil, catches it after passing 
through the bearings and then thoroughly 
purifies it for use over and over again, 


Continuous Oiling Systems, 


employing the Duplex and Multiplex types 
White Star Oil Filters to meet the require- 
ments and varying conditions of any size 
power station. 

Send for Booklet “H”’ and list of instal- 
lations. 


Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Eastern Representatives: / 8 Dey St., New York 
THE J. R. VANDYCK CO. | The Bourse, Phila. 


CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


fm THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


For the handling of wool and cotton stock, rags, 
excelsio!, jute and all kinds of fibrous material, 
ma wetor dry, Also spool elevators, steam heating 
and ventilating, and mill work generally. 

a4 Blower and fan work aspecialty. This conveyor 
a is patented. Beware of infringement. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Patented Oct. 15, 188%. 


215 NORTH SECOND ST., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Send for Catalogue and Prices, 
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Main Belting 








AAA 
BEL [ ING Company, 
DYEHOUSES AND BLEACHERIES | eee Cer ilindelphia. 
WiLL | 120 Pearl St., Boston. 
QUTWEAR TWO RUBBER BELTS, |) °°? ™****Cnicage. 
: Nest injured by exposure to heat, 40 Pearl St.. Buffalo. 


steam or moisture. 


n Sewing Machine Belting, Press Boards, Belt Hooks, Lace Leather, Leather 

Belting, Latch Needles, Oilers of every description, Mil Baskets and 

Brooms, Mill Banding, Rings and Springs, Packings of all kinds, 
Fire Pails, Shears and t 


KE. W. Murphey & Co. 


vend Mill Supplies 


An Essential to the a 
Weave Room 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS 


S.A. FELTON & SON Co. “4xczest=ex, The Loom Duster 
m, [he American 
Y WROUGHT STEEL 


Ye PULLEY 


Is a parting PULLEY and can be applied 
without stripping the shaft. 

It is Light, STRONG, and lasts a lifetime. 

It clamps to the shaft perfectly — keys and 
set-screws superfluous. 

Interchangeable metal Bushings to fit shafts 
of different sizes. 


trimmers, Cloth Knives, Et. vw wt & 





— re 























ee ee Particularly adapted to TEXTILE manufac- 
and Foreign Countries. . 

turing. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. Sold by the Leading Supply Houses all over the WORLD. 


The American Pulley Co., 


29th and Bristol Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 








75% Saved 


In other words, the cost 
of lacing belts by the 


JacKson 
Belt-Lacing Machine 


using coil wire lacing is one- 
quarter that of the old methods. 
Lacing lasts three times as long, 
makes a flexible joint lacing that 
is even with the surface on both 
sides and passes over the small- 
est pulley without noise, slip- 
ping or friction. 
Send for Booklet. 


DIAMOND DRILL & MACHINE CO, 
Birdsboro, Pa. 


Agents: J.D. Mcllwain & Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. E. A. Kinsey & Co 
Cincinnati, O. Chas. F. Belsey & 
Co., Chicago, Ill. W.R. Coleord 
Machy Co., St. Louis, Mo. Selig, 
Sonnethal & Co., 85 Queen Vic- 
teria St., London, Eng. Wilh. 
Sonnenson & Co., Malmo, Swe- 
den. R.S. Stokvis & Zonen, Rotterdam, Holland Jean 
Braun, Moscow, Russia. Teodoro Koelliker, Milan Italy, 



























Cilbert 
Wood 
Split 
Pulleys 


SAGINAW 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 


SAGINAW, MICH., U.S.A. 


New York Branch, 44 Dey St., 
Chicago Branch, 35 So. Canal St. 

Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities. 
Cable Address: Engrave. ABC and Lieber’s Codes. 


tion with Terminal Stops 


Freight Elevator 


Machine for heavy duty —warehouse and 
machine shop service. Features: Hindley Worm 
Gearing ; forged steel, double lever brake ; Con- 


trolling Switch on machine acting in conjunc- 


shaft, electric motor or gas engine. 
Write for our booklet and ask questions. 


Morse, Williams @ Co. 
Philadelphia 


ELECTRIC, HYDRAULIC, STEAM, 
POWER ELEVATORS FOR PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT 





; driven from line 


BELT AND HAND 








Is 200: STRONGER ani 


sot LIGHTER 


besides being more rigid and much handier than those you are 
using, and then it is much cheaper to erect. Get 
it of your dealer or direct from 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO., 
20th and Clearfield Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOWELL 
CRAYONS 


MADE IN 
DIFFERENT 
COLORS. 





Used by all the first-class 
textile mills, because they 
are worth their cost. 

The Constituents are such 
that produce desirable results. 
Do not leave stains. 


LOWELL GRAYON CO., Lowell, Mass. 












ne 
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“THE REEVES” 


VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMISSION 
Gives you abso- 
lutely any speed 
on any kind of 
machinery, with- 
out stopping the 
machinery, shift- 
ing a belt or inter- 
fering with the 
work in prog- 
ress in the least. 
It is simple, com- 
pact and reliable. 
Built in thirteen 
different numbers 
and seven classes 
to meet all prob- 
lems of onl control. 








































Three thousand 
in daily operation, 
many of them driv- 
ing cotton, wool- 
en, , bleaching, dy e- 
ing and print ma- 
chinery, in the 
largest and most 
progressive plants 
of the United 
States. 









eS 
Consign your antiquated cone system to the scrap pile and _ mod- 

ernize your variable speed drive with “ The Reeves” Transmission. 
It will save you time, increase your output and enable you to pro- 
duce better goods. All of this means money to you. A trial will 
convince you this Transmission is all we claim tor it and more; 

successfully demonstrated by over five years of constant use. Submit 
us your problems of speed control and we'can solve them for you 
quickly and easily, and to your entire satisfaction. Send for catalog. 








Also sole manufacturers “The Reeves ” Wood 
Split Pulley. Agencies in all jobbing centres. 


REEVES PULLEY CO., Columbus, Indiana. 































MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Don’t burn out your grate bars, We CAN 
The Parson System Save You 


MONEY 


BY USING 


hon me viss mean ae 


53 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. Tia a hee ie 
FIRE BOX BLOCKS— 


TONCUED AND CROOVED. 


You not only save your grate bars but you get 
greater horse powerfrom your boilers, 


and can burn cheaper fuel. Is adapt- 
ed to any make of boiler. 


Let us tell you about it and send our Booklet. 





COTTON MILLS 


and all kinds of textile industries would be a 
great success at a number of cities and towns in 
the excellent cotton growing sections of the South 
and Southwest, tributary to the 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


McLeop & Henry Co. 


TROY, N.Y., U.S.A. 


First-class inducements, such as free sites, 
bonuses, subscriptions to stock, etc., will be 
given by a number of cities and towns to se- 
cure this class of industry. It is a well-known 
fact that cotton grown in Indian Territorry and 
Oklahoma is equal to the very best, owing to its 
long staple and superior quality. Natural gas in 
abundance is also available in a number of sec- 


tions and could be utilized in running cotton and | fl ] ] 1075-1083 Evans Street 
knitting mill machinery. () | (IWS Gy J () lj . 
Send for copy of “Opportunities” giving full , o CLHCINNATI, OHIO 


information relative to openings of all kinds of PATENT FOR 
industries, factories, ete. ASSEMBLING TRUCKS MACHINE SHOPS 


M. SCHULTER, 





Designed to as- 
semble parts of 
machinery and 
to convey from 
one machine 
and one part of 
the factory to 
the other—its 
value can be ap- 
preciated in the 
erecting room, 


GREAT TIME and 
LABOR SAVER. 


Built without 








Industrial Commissioner 
FRISCO BUILDING, ST. LOUIS. 


New and Second-Hand Cloth Presses 





LATEST MILLER 
ROTARY STEAM 
CLOTH PRESS. 





Patent Flexible Steel Bed. shelves or with 
Pressure automatically applied aay BUNS? Ue 
by power, sired. 


If interested in Cloth Presses, Will be sent 


either new or second-hand, 
write the manufacturers. 


Miller Press& Machine. — Fe | TRUCKS 220 Hentes Finishing Works 

WOONSOCKET, R. I. Cotton or Woolen Mills. 
Manufacturer and Importer, O Mi BS 
All Work Guaranteed. 


Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Porcupines. Tentering Tin Plates. Dealer in the best 
English and American Cast Steel Pins and Comber Needles. 


On trial, 








COTTON COMBS NEATLY RE-NEEDLED. 
THOMAS TOWNSEND, - ~ 157 Orange Street, Providence; R. I. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INSTALLS 
ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHTING PLANTS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF 


TEXTILE MILLS. 


60,000 Horse Power in use or under contract. 
, 


The Advantages of Electric Drive Are: 


Saving in the cost of building, shafting and belting and of investment for future extension. 

Increased production and fewer “seconds” due to absolute uniformity in speed. 

More product per horse power at the engine. 

Subdivision of power—independent operation of each department. 
The General Electric Company employ specialists trained in textile work, whose services are at disposal of engi- 

neers or manufacturers for consultation or advice. 
GENERAL OFFICE: SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 

NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 Broad Street. BOSTON OFFICE, 84 State Street. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 218 South Eleventh Street. ATLANTA OFFICE, Empire Building. 
Sales Offices in all Large Cities. 













DO YOU? 


BUY LAMPS~OR*BUY CANDLE POWER 
= THIS LAMP -_= 

16 pennants} 12 

THE STERLING ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING CO. 

NEW YORK, WN. ¥. WARREN, GO. CHICAGO, ILL. 










/ 
my 3%, 
° % 
, 


. 
REGULAR TYPE 









wer 
STERLING SPECIAL 





Engines. — Corliss, Four Valve, Heavy Duty, High Speed, 
Automatic and Throttling. All convenient sizes. Twenty-two classes. 

Boilers.—Water Tube, Tubular, Locomotive and Internal Fired. 
All the convenient sizes. Eighteen classes. 








ONLY ONE GRADE—THE HIGHEST 


OVER 25,000 OUTFITS Wh Ongint bh 


IN SERVICE GZS. : 
Chittanafpiolds, 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


The Modern practice 

- oie dictates the electric 

Bullock drive. Itis econom- 
ical, clean and relia- 


Ele ctrl C if 4 - ble. Bullock type 
| 4 i gi “B" motors are par- 
Mig ‘ Co _ _ | 3 ticularly adapted fcr 


; this servtoe 
Cincinnati, 0.|| ¢ | We also supply 


Complete Lighting 
and Power Plants 


UTE T TITER RIE it eti et 
PUREST CT ESEP teas aanl 
Ld MALL LLL. 


Petter iti eeyy 


New Process Pinions 
Are Noiseless 


Doesn’t this fact appeal to you? Aren't there places about 
your plant or on your machines where the noise made by 
the gears is objectionable and where it would be a great 
relief to have quiet running gearing? If so, write for our 
little booklet, ‘* Noiseless Gearing.” 


THE NEW PROCESS RAW HIDE CO., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

























KENNI TT WATER SOFTENER AT THE 
MANKATO WOOLEN MILLS, MANKATO, MINN, 






















INDUSTRIES 


ARE 





re 


+t WITH 


4 Satisfactory Inducements, 
e Favorable Freight Rates, 


Good Labor Conditions, 
Healthful Communities, 





ON THE LINES OF 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R.R. 


AND THE 


For full information and descriptive 
pamphlet address 


Js. Oo. OTAITR, 


Industrial Commissioner, 


1 Park Row, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| UFERED LOCATIONS 


YAZOO & MISSISSIPPI VALLEY R. R. 





5O% 


Reduction in the soap consumption can be 
realized in a majority of the textile mills in this 
country, to say nothing of overcoming the ne- 
cessity of rescouring and dyeing. Colors will be 
brighter and goods cleaner, neater and softer. 

These are facts fully developed by actual re- 
sults being obtained by KENNICOTT 
WATER SOFTENERS. 

We solicit your inquiry and shall be pleased 
to forward full particulars together with our 
latest treatise on Water Softening upon request. 


Kennicott Water Softener 


Company 
77 JAcKson BouLEVARD 
Department T. CHICAGO 


LONDON OFFICE 
ag GREAT ST. HELENS, LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address, ‘‘ WATERSOFT," London 


SOUTHERN 
Mill Locations 


Especially attractive are the openings 
which exist in the territory traversed 
by the great textile lines to the South, 


Southern Railway, and 


Mobile & Ohio Railroad 


for the successful establishment of 


Cotton Mills, Woolen Mills, 
Knitting Mills, 


or any class of textile plant, for which 
the manufacturer seeks a location. 
Advantages and national resources of 
ten states to select from. Abundance 
of Raw Material, Cheap Power, and 
First-class Transportation Facilities. 







































Interested parties Should address, 
M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial 
Agent, Washington, D. C. 
Or W. A. MOYER, Agent, Land and Indus- 
trial Dep't, 228 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


> 







































MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


MASON REDUCING VALVES 


Are unequalled for the control and regulation 
of Steam, Water and Air Pressures. 








Catalogue sent upon application. 








THE MASON RECULATOR Co., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


HANDY, 


STEPHENSON 


BAR BELT DRESSING 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, 
DECREASED COST. 


These Results We Guarantee. 
Couldn’t you induce your men to try it? 


A trial seldom fails to bring a Second 


NON-SPILLABLE. Order. 


STEPHENSON MFG. CO., ALBANY, N. Y. 





Worcester Steam 
Boiler Works 


Manufacturers of inning and all other styles of 


Libibiiienitiicacigial Tubular 
Boilers 


SMOKESTACKS AND HEAVY SHEET IRON WORK 








SPECIALTIES: 
Allen Patent Improved Bleaching and Boiling 


KiERS 


Embodying every improvement suggested ae our own long experi. 
ence in building Kiers, as well as the experienc of the leading bleacher. 
ies in the country who are using our mz achine ry s* 1ilt in all sizes, 


Also STEAM BOXES for Yarns, Print indies etc, 


William Allen & Sons Co., “"Worcesren, “sass. 


Allen's improved Bleaching and Boiling Kier, Send for Circular and Prices. 
























oo 





CATALOGUE 


of USEFUL 


TEXTILE BOO 


E have recently published 
a descriptive catalogue 


which contains a list of all 








books in the English language on 
textile subjects that are in print and 
that are of present value, classified 
under the different subjects to which 
they pertain. This catalogue should 
be in the possession of every mill man. 
It will be sent free upon application. 
New books on textile subjects are 
We can 


supply any textile or technical book, 


being published frequently. 


whether of our,own publication or 
not, at lowest prices. We can also 
give information and prices of foreign 
textile publications, directories, etc. 
We are headquarters for everything 


in the line of textile literature and 












information. 


Boston, 
PUBLISHERS OF 








LORD @® NAGLE Co. 


200 DEVONSHIRE 8’. 
Massachusetts 
TH Ee 


Textile World Record 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 
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$A RAILROAD; 
BEAUTIFUL” 


is the title of a 9 x 12 brochure 
issued by the Passenger Department 


BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


Containing illustrations and 
Description of its work in 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 
AT RAILROAD STATIONS 


Copies of this Illustrated Pamphlet will be mailed 
on request, as also copy of “ Westbound,” contain- 
ing detailed schedules and train service from New 
— to all points West via New York Central 

ines, 


The Boston & Albany R. R., with its double-track 
system, gives the finest train service out of New 
England, and the route lies through the 


Picturesque Berkshire Hills, 
Mohawk ay via Niagara Falls. 


‘Boston & Albany’s 
St. Louis Exposition Folder 


containing description and iJlustrations, rates, maps 
of New York Central Lines between New England 
and St. Louis, the Exposition Grounds, and City of 


St. Louis, may be secured by enc losing stamp to the 
undersigned. 


A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston, 
FOROSSRSOSHESOSTS SESH OSOEO HOEY 


40,000 Bates Gatton 


There are many stations on the Louisville & 
Nashville Rail Road each shipping annually 
from 12,000 to 20,000 Bales Cotton, and these 
stations afford most excellent sites for the 
establishment of 


COTTON MILLS 


where there is no lack of Raw Material. The 
best cotton growing sections of Tennessee, 
Alabama and Florida are right along the 
tracks of the 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE. R, 


00000000 00000000 000000000000000000000000006 





















which also runs directly through the immense 
Alabama coal fields, insuring cheap fuel. 
Transportation Facilities in all Directions 
Unsurpassed. If interested address 


Gi A . PAR K, sat eel hee ’ 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 





BLEACHING 


ome ARLINGTON MACHINE WORKS — ys 


WORSTED 


DRYING ARTHUR BIRCH FINISHING 


MACHINERY 
Finisuing ARLINCTON HEICHTS, MASs. SEWING 
MACHINERY CONTINUOUS WET FINISHING MACHINES MACHINES 





FRANK BAILEY, 


BUILDER OF 


YARN DRYING MACHINERY 


ON THE 
COLD AIR SYST Simple, Senet inexpensive. 


Leaves 
arn in ema conditio 


ALSO ON THE 
HOT AIR SYSTEM when great capacity is wanted. 


DYE STICKS, Kettle Sticks and dry and sulphur house Poles, also 
Sticks to suit the We »lstenholm Machine from natural water grown cedar, 
and Sticks to suit the Klauder-Weldon, Lorimer and Hussong machines 
from finer grades of lumber. These Sticks have been thoroughly tested, 


and pronounced the best on the market. Guarantee satisfaction to 
buyers. Write for prices. 





Works at Braddock, P. 0. Address. Cedar Brook, Camden County, W. J. 


The Latest 


Niederlahnstein Skein- 


Mercerizing Machine (patent 


offers to every mercerizer 


Unequalled Advantages. 


The advantages of this, the latest system are so great that it is economy 


to substitute it for existing installments. In addition to a rational and 
economical method of handling the material, the machine offers the great ad- 
vantage of the smallest consumption of alkali. Further a. will 
be furnished by the Niederlahnsteiner Maschinenfabrik, G. m. b. H., 
Niederlahnstein on the Rhine, Germany. 
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Ceneral Subjects—Cotton or Woolen. 


Manual of Weave Construction, by Ivo Kastanek, Edited and arranged by S. S. Dale . 








E. A. Posselt. Part1. 





Textile Raw Materials. Zipser . . 5.00 















































; : re Part 2 

Calculations in Yarns and Fabrics. ml 

Bradbury... .. a . 2.00 Dictionary of Dry Goods. Cole 
Technology of Textile Design. Chemical Technology of Textile Fab- 

E. A. Posselt . . ee eo rics. Georgievics 
Textile Calculations. EF. A. Posselt . 2.00 The Metric Fallacy. Halsey and Dal 
The Jacquard Machine, analyzed and Drying by Means of Air and Steam. 

explained. E£.A. Posselé. ... $8.00 | Hausbrand 





On Cotton Manufacture. 


Humidity in Cotton Spinning. Dobson $1.50 Cotton Manafacture. Lister 
Draw Frames and Fly Frames. Cotton Spinning. Marsden 







































On Woolen Manufacture. 








Spinning Woolen and Worsted. Woolen aud Worsted. Loom —_— 
McLaren .. sr i. a, ge Ainley 

Wool Spinning. Vickerman . . . ae Worsted Overlookers Hand Rgok. 

Woolen and Worsted Manufac ture. Buckley. cite es 
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ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS FOR THE PRESENT TO 


Cc. L. FLACCUS, 224 No. Third St., Phila., Pa. 
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Most ZGomplete in the World. wee 
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Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing. CHEMISTRY AND DYEI NG. 
1DO4-S. 


Day Classes open October 3rd, 1904. > 
Evening Classes open October 10th, 1904. CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


Special Courses in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. Address 


For illustrated Year book and other information, address New Bediord Textile School 
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OSWALD LEVER 


Formerly LEVER & GRUNDY 


eT extile 
llachinery 


FILLING COP WINDING MACHINES. Spindles driven by belts or by gears, and bobbins can be made 
to wind any kind of filling from the coarsest to finest numbers, from Skeins, Spools, Cones, Mule 
Cops, or any other Spinning or Twister Bobbins. These machines can be arranged to wind cops or 


butts from the largest used in weaving to the smallest cops or butts for cotton filling used in the 
silk trade. 
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OUR MACHINERY PUTS YARN IN CONDITION FOR 
MANUFACTURING AS SHOWN ABOVE. 


BANDLESS SPINDLE SPOOLING MACHINES ; 


; adapted to the finer grades of yarn and to 
the finest silk. PRESSER DRUM SPOOLING MACHINES; arranged to spool in any way 
the trade requires. BANWDLESS VARIABLE SPEED MACHINES; to wind the large 
bobbins used in knitting mills. CONICAL AND STRAIGHT TUBE WINDING MACHINES ; 
BRASS BOBBIN WINDING, SPOOLING, WARPING and other machinery for lace mills 


Beaming Machines, Sectional Warp Mills, Chenille Cutting Machines, etc., ete. 


Lehigh Ave. & Mascher St., Phila., Pa. 
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SUPPLIES 


JAMES SMITH WOOLEN MACHINERY CO., 


Complete Line» 


Wool Washers. 
Dryers. 
Mixing Pickers. 


Willows, Square, 
Box, and Cone. 


Card and Gar- 
nett Grinders. 


Cards for Wool 
and Worsted. 


Mules and Jacks, 
English and 
American Pat- 
terns. 


Warp and Auto- 
matie Spool- 
ers. 

Warp Dressers. 


Reels and Beam- 
ers. 


Ring Twisters. 
Yarn Reels. 
Rag Pickers. 
Burr Pickers. 


BUILDS A 


UP TO THE WEAVINC. 
Complete Machinery Outfits for Manufacture of Cotton Batting. 


Woolen Machinery 


Metallic Work of 
Every Descrip- 
tion, inelud- 
ing Breast for 
Cards, Garnett 
Pickers, Gar- 
nett Shredding 
Machines. 


Blamire Feeds 
and Camel 
Backs. Batt 
Heads and 
Folders and 


SMITH’S 
AUTOMATIC 
SELF-WEIGHING 
FEED 
for Worsted 
and Woolen 
Cards and Gar- 
netts, also Self- 
Feeders for 
Wool Washers, 
Pickers, Wil- 
lows, Ete. 


Manufacturers of Smith’s Improved Garnett Machines. 


IMPROVED RIM FRICTION CLUTCHES. MILL, 
MINING, ENGINEERS AND RAILROAD SUPPLIES, 
STEAM, LOCOMOTIVE AND HYDRAULIC PACKINGS. 


JAMES SMITH WOOLEN MACHINERY CO., 
Office and Works, 411-421 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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————— 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Works: Worcester, Providence, Philadelphia. 
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Beaiidexrse aft i Oo © ivi S for every fabric. 
Dobbies, Jacquards, Combs, Drums. 





Carpet and Rug Looms are now built 
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Foreign Representatives, Hutchinson, Hollingworth @ Co. 
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Monthly Comment. 


Imports of Wool and Woolens. 


For the eight months ending with Feb- 
ruary of this year the wool imported into this 
country amounted to 97,898,076 lbs., valued 
at $13,323,140. This is slightly less than the 
amount reported for the corresponding period 
of 1903, but shows an increase over 1902. 
The figures for these two preceding years are 
as follows: 1903, weight, 106,934,611 lbs., val- 
ued at $12,803,966. 1902, weight 94,692,988 
lbs., valued at $9,909,964. 

Of the woolen goods imported in the eight 
months ending with February, 1904, $13,41I,- 
058, was practically the same as that of the 
wool. Calculating three pounds of grease 
wool for every dollar’s worth of manufactured 
goods, the imports of goods for these eight 
months are equivalent to 40,000,000 pounds 
of wool, making a total of 138,000,000 
pounds. This is at the rate of 207,000,000 


/ 
pounds of wool per year. The domestic clip 
is estimated at 309,000,000 pounds. As 


the imported wool is mainly of the light 
shrinkage grades, the scoured weight will 
not be much less if, in fact, it does not ex- 
eed the scoured weight of the domestic clip. 
The exports of wool and woolens are of in- 
ignificant amount. It follows that the wool 
ensumed in this country is about half and 
half, foreign and domestic. 


Advertising Textile Fabrics to the Consumer. 





There recently occurred in Boston a 
unique event. Some thirty or forty textile 
manufacturers, converters. and dry goods 
commission merchants, representing capital 
of $14,000,000 to $16,000,000, attended a din- 
ner at the Hotel Lenox on invitation of Mr. 
Franklin P. Shumway, to. talk over the 
question of advertising textile fabrics to the 
consumer and to get facts on that class of 
advertising from experts. 

The after dinner talk was informal. The 
chief speaker, Mr. Thomas Balmer, the ad- 
vertising manager of The Delineator, and an 
acknowledged expert, held the close attention 
of his audience for upwards of two hours, 
while he related the experiences of successful 
advertisers in other lines, and told how they 
might be successfully applied in advertising 
textile goods. Mr. Balmer’s address was es- 
pecially interesting because he had deduced 
from his wide experience certain facts bearing 
on the subject which are of great value to 
new advertisers. 

The significance of this meeting lies in the 
fact that such a meeting was possible at all. 
Most business men in all lines have frequent 
opportunity of discussing the question of ad- 
vertising in their own offices, and the fact that 
sO many prominent mills were represented at 
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this meeting shows that textile manufacturers 
at last are beginning to appreciate the possi- 
bilities of modern advertising direct to the 
consumer to familiarize women, the pur- 
chasers of go per cent. of textile products 
in their final form, with known trade-marked 
goods. 

The objections that at first occur to every 
manufacturer and which seem to him insuper- 
able in his own line of business were dis- 
cussed by Mr. Balmer, who showed that even 
greater difficulties had overcome in 
other lines and that already textile advertis- 
ing had progressed far enough to demon- 
strate its successful possibilities. 

The interest which 


been 


manufacturers 
and merchants showed in the subject and 
their appreciation of the opportunities, indi- 
cates an awakening among textile manufac- 
turers to the importance of advertising under 
their own trade-marks to consumers, and thus 


these 


securing for themselves a good will value for 
their product, which may be easily of greater 
value than their plants. 

In the March issue of this magazine ap- 
peared the first of a series of articles on this 
subject, which Mr. Balmer has written for 
the Textile World Record. The second ap- 
pears in this issue. There are to be several 
more. We commend these articles to the 
careful perusal of manufacturers, believing 
they will find in them much that is of interest 
and practical value. 

The success of this dinner has led to the 
suggestion that another should be held a little 
later, to which other experts might be invited 
to address textile manufacturers interested in 
the subject. 


 O 


A Textile Sunday School. 


Some of the German textile schools are 
open on Sunday to accommodate those want- 
ing instruction, and who, on account of their 
employment in mills and elsewhere, are un- 
able to attend on week days. The German 
weaving school at Krefeld announces that 
their Sunday course began on the 13th of 
March. The sessions begin at eleven o’clock 
in the morning and instruction is given in 
cloth analysis and the theory of weaving. 


It is but a comparatively few years since 
the Sunday schools in England were the chief 
means of imparting elementary instruction to 
the working people, who could not attend the 
week day schools, and many now living ob- 
tained practically all their education in this 
way. It is unusual, however, for a technical 
school to be open on Sunday, but the fact that 
large numbers desire technical instruction 
who are unable to obtain it at any other time, 
is a strong argument in favor of the Sunday 
sessions. 

oe 


The Scarcity of Cotton. 


In another part of this issue will be found 
the remarks of Hon. W. C. Lovering on the 
present scarcity of cotton. He presents in- 
teresting statistics regarding the increase in 
the cotton crop in the South and the changes 
of the white and black population, from which 
the conclusion is drawn that a much larger 
proportion of the cotton is now cultivated by 
the whites than was the case twenty years 
ago. 

The statistics which Congressman Lover- 
ing presents to support this contention are 
those of population and do not deal with the 
occupation of the people. The fact that the 
total population in 1880 was 60 per cent. 
black and 40 per cent. white, while in Igoo it 
was 40 per cent. black and 60 per cent. white 
does not prove that the same proportions 
exist between the cotton raised by the whites 
and that raised by the blacks. 

In 1880, according to the statistics supplied 
by Mr. Lovering, the production of cotton 
per capita of the negro population amounted 
to 1.29 bales and in 1900 to 1.52 bales. Ac- 
cording to the same statistics in 1880 the pro- 
duction of cotton per capita of the white pop- 
ulation amounted to 1.02 bales and in 1900 to 
1.05 bales. 

It may be and probably is true, as Mr. 
Lovering claims, that the whites have en- 
gaged in the raising of cotton in increasing 
numbers, while the negroes have been leaving 
that occupation, but something besides sta- 
tistics of population and production seems 


necessary to prove that interesting conten- 
tion. 
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Organization of Knit Goods Buyers. 

A few months ago an organization of the 
leading western buyers of knit goods was 
formed under the name of the Wholesale Dry 
Goods Association. The membership, which 
at first consisted wholly of Chicago houses, 
has grown rapidly until now nearly every 
part of the West is represented. A meeting 
was recently held in Chicago at which many 
subjects of importance to the trade were dis- 
cussed. Knit goods manufacturers will natur- 
ally be interested in this movement which, if 
successful, cannot fail to affect their relations 
with the buyers. 

The first subject taken up was direct selling 
by the mills to the retail trade. ‘This practice 
was condemned in strong terms as would 
naturally be expected in an association com- 
posed of jobbers. Direct selling to retailers 
has increased during recent years and it will 
be difficult to abolish it because many of the 
retailers buy in as large or larger lots than 
are ordered by the jobbers. The meeting ap- 
proved of taking business on certain lines 
without profit for the purpose of increasing 
the sales of other lines. The question of dat- 
ing was also discussed. 

It is the intention of the association to get 
eastern jobbers interested in the movement in 
order to make it general throughout the 
country. The members of the association dis- 
claim any intention of antagonizing the man- 
ufacturers and claim that the organization 
will prove beneficial to all branches of the 


trade from manufacturer to consumer. 
— —_—__—_—_—_—_——_~@—— 


Cotton Goods in the Philippines. 


The imports of cotton goods into the Phil- 
ippines in October, 1903, were divided as fol- 
lows, the United States standing third in the 
list with less than 9 per cent.: 


Greet BWA: 6... heen 42.52 per cent. 
NE Siac 250s £40 RES 13.97 per cent. 
United States ........ .... 8.92 per cent. 
DE 0052 Shew sequen 8.48 per cent. 
| eee ero ee 8.42 per cent. 
SE a Pek eien Via ewes 6.29 per cent. 
DE dees Ghia bucGareetinics 1.72 per cent. 
PD 3 Fase tes eedscuy, 1.31 per cent. 
GE Se bv a xenyees aie 8.37 per cent. 
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The Exports of Cotton. 


In February of last year foreign countries 
paid the United States $37,455,913 for 4oI1,- 
943,787 pounds of cotton, or 91/3 cents per 
pound. 

In February of this year they paid us $30,- 
591,735 for 209,639,325 pounds, which was 
at the rate of 146/10 cents per pound. In 
other words we received 81 per cent. as much 
money for 52 per cent. as much cotton. 

The increase of 57 per cent. in the price 
per pound was accompanied by a decrease of 
48 per cent. in the amount of cotton exported. 
This was undoubtedly a case of cause and ef- 
fect. Foreign cotton manufacturers are con- 
fronted with far more serious conditions 
caused by the scarcity of cotton than are our 
own manufacturers. This is due to the dif- 
ference in the purchasing power of the con- 
sumers here and abroad. It is by no means 
easy to get American buyers of the finished 
product to pay the higher prices made nec- 
essary by the rise in the price of cotton. 
Abroad such a readjustment is practically im- 
possible. Foreign manufacturers are forced 
to rely on the low priced home market or 
upon the still lower priced foreign market. If 
the cost of the raw material goes up the only 
course open to them is to stop buying and 
close their mills. In some lines of foreign 
goods advances have been obtained, but as a 
rule foreign mills have adopted the policy of 
short time. This course is reflected in the 
February statistics of 1903 and 1904, given 
above. These fluctuations of exports and 
prices are indications of the world wide con- 
test between the supply of and demand for cot- 
ton, and in which a balance will sooner or 
later be brought about. 

aomnandes —— 
Labor Troubles in Germany. 

The labor question is at the present time 

a prominent issue in other countries besides 
the United States. This is especially the 
case in Germany where the differences be- 
tween employer and employee are accentu- 
ated by the strength of the socialistic senti- 
ment among the working people. A strike 
of textile operatives at Crimmitschau for 
shorter hours and higher wages recently 
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ended in a complete defeat of the strikers 
after a struggle of several months, marked 
with much bitter feeling and violence. The 
mill that the trouble was 
caused and prolonged by the social-demo- 
cratic leaders. Immediately after the strike 
ended an association for mutual protection, 


owners assert 


to include all textile manufacturers in Ger- 
many, was organized at Berlin. The pro- 
fessed object of the organization is to pro- 
mote friendly between 
The 


expressly disclaim any intention of opposing 


co-operation em- 


ployers and employees. promoters 
the just demands of the workers, but assert 
that united action has been made necessary 
by the extremes to which the operatives 


have been led by agitators. 





eaten 
Wool in Russia. 
For several years a systematic effort has 


been made to develop wool growing in 
It is reported that the at- 
very and 


advanced in 


western Siberia. 


tempt has been successful dis- 
proved the many 


quarters, that the Siberian climate is too se- 


theory, 


vere for the wool industry. There are-20,000 
sheep at present in the districts of Akmo- 
linsk and Semipalatinsk, and the wool is said 
to be of a remarkably fine quality consider- 
ing the climate. This part of Siberia is in 
the latitude as Manitoba and _ the 
southern half of British Columbia. In 1902 
the wool carried over the Siberian railway 
was 


Same 


7,330,000 Ibs., as compared with 5,280,- 
000 Ibs. in Igol. 


en ee 


The Carded Cotton Yarn Industry. 


Following the conclusion of the Crimmits- 
chau textile strike, a 
the 


statement 
the Crimmitschau 
workers has been issued by the employers, 


regarding 
average wages of 
and from which it appears that the average 
weekly 


rates are as follows: Weavers, men, 


$4.50 to $6.50; women, $3.60 to $4.80; help- 
ers, including 


$4.80 ; 


dyehouse hands, $3.30 to 


spinners, $4.80 children 
under 14 years of age, $1.90 to $2.80. 

While these Ameri- 
cans, they should be considered in connec- 


tion the 


to $7.20: 
/ 


wages seem low to 


with living expenses which are 


much lower in Germany than in this coun- 
try. The German statement just referred 
to calls attention to the fact that the savings 
bank deposits in Saxony amount to $2,400,- 
ooo, and have increased $600,000 in the last 
two and one-half years. It is said that the 
mill operatives are well clothed and fed and 
that there are no grounds for the claims that 
have been widely circulated, that wages are 
so low as to cause extreme poverty and an 
alarming increase in disease among the mill 
pes yple. 

The report calls attention to the condition 
existing in the so-called vigogne yarn in- 
dustry. Vigogne is a term applied to cotton 
and cotton-waste yarn made by the carded 
woolen system of spinning and not by the 
drawing process used for regular cotton 
yarn. ‘This industry is of large proportions 
in Germany and is carried.on in small mills 
employing on an average from 30 to I50 
hands each. In some cases this yarn is made 
from a mixture of shoddy and cotton, but 
in recent years the production has consisted 
almost wholly of clear cotton stock. Not 
only the Germans, but the Belgians, Austri- 
ans, and Italians have become very expert 
in the manufacture of this low carded cot- 
ton yarn, and the German vigogne yarn 
spinners have found it difficult to meet for- 
eign competition. The wages in Italy, 
Austria and Belgium are lower even than in 
Saxony. 


A comparison made by the Saxon manu- 


facturers of the conditions in Austria and 
Saxony show that the Saxon wages are 
from 60 to 75 per cent. higher than the 


Austrian. The working time these Euro- 
pean countries averages is 11 hours per day. 
The long hours and low wages, with the 
perfected processes and machinery enable 
the European manufacturers to obtain sur- 
prising results in the manufacture of goods 
from low cotton waste and shoddy. 
eitaheeatiediiictietaatties 

Marco Polo, the globe-trotter of the thir- 
teenth century, said of the people of India 
that they make a “sort of calicut so fine that 
when a man puts it on, his skin shall appear 
as plainly through it as if he was quite 
naked,” but it was not permitted to be ex- 
ported. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in France. 


The experience of France with the law of 
1900 providing for the gradual reduction of 


the hours of labor, has not been altogether 


satisfactory. At the time the law was passed 


the working hours were 12 per day. The 


law provided that a reduction of one-half 
hour should be made at stated intervals until 
the last reduction, to take place on the first 
of April, 1904, should make the working time 
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Last October the textile workers of Armen- 
tieres and adjoining districts, brought on a 
crisis by making demands for an increase of 
wages, and a strike, marked in its early stages 
with many acts of violence, followed the re- 
fusal of the mill owners to accede to the de- 
mands. Mills and private houses were 
wrecked by the strikers and the presence of 
troops was necessary to restore order. Our 
illustrations show a number of scenes on the 

3th of last October when the disorder was at 





WRECK OF THE DECOURCHELLE-—DEBAY MILL, ARMENTI&RES. 


10 hours per day. The law was passed to 
satisfy the working people who counted upon 
shorter hours with no reduction in wages. 
The employers have not taken that view of 
the situation. They have insisted that the 
condition of business would not warrant the 
resulting increase in the cost of the goods. 

Since the law was passed mill owners and 
their employes have been engaged in a con- 
tinuous struggle to adjust their differences. 
Kach successive reduction of one-half hour 
per day increased the tension between the two 
parties. Since the last reduction to Io 1/2 
hours per day manufacturers have given 
notice that the final reduction to 10 hours, 
due on April 1st, 1904, would be accompanied 
by a reduction in wages. 





its height. The strike lasted two months and 
ended in what was considered a practical de- 
feat of the operatives. Since their return to 
work a parliamentary committee have been 
making an inquiry regarding textile condi- 
tions in France, and the hearings at Armen- 
tieres, the scene of the strike, brought out 
some interesting facts regarding the rate of 
wages paid in that city. 

According to the statements made by the 
operatives before the committee there were 
in the weaving mills of Armentieres and 
Houplines 2,610 children under 18 years of 
age, who earned from 15 to 25 cents per day ; 


3,530 women, earning from 35 to 50 cents 


per day; 7,620 men, who received irom 50 to 
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75 cents per day. These figures are eloquent 
in their description of poverty and misery. 
The workers also submitted a statement of 
the weekly receipts and expenditures of living 
for a family of four persons of which only the 
head was working. According to this state- 
ment the receipts amounted to $3.20 to 
$3.60 per week. Detailed expenses were as 
follows: Rent, 60 cents; coal, 60 cents; bread, 
72 cents; vegetables, 40 cents; groceries, 80 
cents; clothing, 80 cents; washing, 40 cents; 
milk, 20 cents; meat, 40 cents; total, $4.92. 





RUINS OF THE RESIDENCE OF M.LEBLEU. 
DESTROYED BY FIRE. 


The deficit thus amounted to $1.32 to $1.72 
per week. 

Such conditions resulted in a large number 
of the people being supported by the town or 
by charitable institutions. The workers 
claimed that owing to the frequent stopping 
of the mills and the bad quality of the ma- 
terial the wages of the operatives had been 
steadily declining for the last twenty years. 

This glimpse of life in France may be 
profitably studied by our readers. While it 
cannot fail to excite our sympathy, it should 
also carry a warning against any legislation 


calculated to place American work people in 
competition with those in foreign countries. 





ARRIVAL OF THE TROOPS IN THE SQUARE IN ARMENTIERES 


The Decline of Linen Manufacturing. 


The article in another part of this issue 
on the decline of linen and the rise of cotton, 
although written with special reference to 
the conditions in France, indicates the gen- 
eral trend throughout the world. Cotton 
has been used from the earliest times of 
which we have any record, but it is only 
within the last century and a quarter that 
a greatly increased supply has made its 
general use possible. Mankind struggled 
along until a comparatively recent period 
clothed in wool, linen and silk until a com- 
bination of the cotton fields of our southern 
states and a large population that took 
readily to cotton cultivation gave the world 
a greatly increased supply of good cotton at 
a low price. 

The effect of the development of cotton 
production is more apparent in the linen in- 
dustry because cotton and linen come in di- 
rect competition with each other. There is 
no doubt, however, that the large supply of 








cotton at a low price has had a far reaching 
influence on the linen and silk industries. It 
loes not threaten the practical destruction 
of silk and woolen, as it has linen manu- 
facturing, because many of the uses of wool 
and silk do not admit of the substitution of 
cotton. 
ananeainennenniginsiinenenane 


Cotton in Paraguay. 


The United States Consul at Asuncion, 
Paraguay, states that there is a great deal of 
interest throughout that country in cotton 
growing, and he has been asked to obtain 
catalogues and prices for cotton gins, presses, 
tires, baling, etc., delivered in New York or 
Buenos Ayres. Machinery that can be 
worked by animal power is wanted and if 
possible that which can be transported from 
different points for the purpose of collecting 
and preparing the cotton. 

The consul writes that the cotton grows on 
a very tall bush, approaching a small tree in 
height, which yields cotton for seven to ten 
years. On account of the height of the plants 
the crop is very difficult to pick. Rain and 
frost turn it yellow. The Paraguay planters 
wish to obtain the addresses of American 
dealers in cotton seed for the purpose of mak- 
ing purchases. 

There is also grown in Paraguay a grade of 
cotton of a brownish red color, which does 
not fade, and it is said that mixtures of this 
red with white cotton are very attractive. At- 
tention is also called to another fibrous plant 
in Paraguay, called caraguata, which is sim- 
ilar to sisal, the plant growing to the height of 
four or five feet. There is also another plant 
called ibira which produces excellent fibre for 
rope making. The consul wishes to get into 
communication with manufacturers of ma- 
chinery adapted for cleaning this sort of fibre. 
Loofah is another textile plant which grows 
in abundance in Paraguay. The fruit reaches 
a length of seven to twenty inches. The na- 
tives use the plant for washing pots and 
plates, making fancy baskets, stuffing saddles 
and for making hats. These fibres are espe- 
cially suited for bathing purposes, giving a 
stimulus to the skin. The consul is J. N. 
Ruffin, Asuncion, Paraguay, and manufactur- 

rs interested in the matters to which he calls 
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attention can obtain further information by 
addressing him direct. 
—____¢_________. 


Weaving in an Irish Insane Asylum. 


Hand weaving has been introduced into 
the Richmond district asylum, Dublin, 
Ireland, as an occupation for the inmates, 
and the experiment has proved very success- 
ful, both from a medical and economical 
point of view. All the tweeds used in the 
asylum are now woven by the patients, also 
a large quantity of serge, blankets and 
linen cloth: The occupation is said to have 
a decidedly beneficial effect on the health 
of the inmates. 

—_———_—_—_—_ 


Failure of the German Tie Silk Caftel. 

In our July, 1903, issue we noticed the 
formation of a trust or cartel by the German 
tie silk manufacturers with the professed 
object of reforming certain abuses in that 
branch of the textile trade. The intention 
was to include both German and Austrian 
manufacturers in the combine, but after 
earnest attempts to this end, lasting eight 
months, the association has been dissolved. 
It was found impossible to secure the adher- 
ence of the Austrian manufacturers and 
many of the German tie weavers declined to 
come in. The business is now being carried 
on by individual manufacturers without any 
restrictions. 

The plan on which the cartel was organ- 
ized was rather complicated and hopes are 
still being entertained that a new scheme 
may be devised that will meet the require- 
ments of the situation and enable the dif- 
ferent manufacturers to unite and remedy 
the evils which all admit to exist. 

+e 

A loom to be operated by either water or 
steam was invented in 1785 by a minister, 
Edmund Cartwright, with the help of a car- 
penter and a blacksmith. Of it he says: 
“The warp was placed perpendicularly, the 
reed fell with the force of at least half a hun- 
dred weight, and the springs which threw the 
shuttle were strong enough to have thrown a 
Congreve rocket.” 
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The Willis Shoddy Bill. 


Congressman Grosvenor has a rival in his 
own state in the person of Mr. Willis, a mem- 
ber of the Ohio Legislature, who has intro- 
duced a shoddy bill into the lower branch of 
that legislative body. He has apparently 
studied not only the two Grosvenor shoddy 
bills introduced into Congress, but has 
weighed certain objections that have been 
raised to those measures. It is not unlikely 
that he has studied a series of twenty ques- 
tions addressed to Mr. Grosvenor in the 
January issue of the Textile World Record, 
and that his bill is his reply. At any rate the 
Willis bill differs in two important particulars 
from its prototype. Here is the bill: 


A BILL. 
To prevent fraud in the sale of woolen, shoddy and 
cotton goods, and to fix penalty for same. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Ohio: 

Section 1. That any person or persons who 
manufactures, sells, offers for sale or exchange any 
yarn, knit, woven or felted fabric or article de- 
signed for clothing to wear, and made in part or 
whole of wool, cotton or shoddy, shall cause the 
same to be tagged, labeled or stamped with state- 
ment of the per cent. of each material entering 
such article or fabric. This statement shall be 
written, printed or stenciled in the English lan- 
guage, and shall be the most conspicuous wording 
borne by the article or fabric. 

Sec. 2. The terms wool and cotton as herein 
used shall be construed to mean new fibres, such 
as have not been used; the term shoddy shall be 
construed to mean any of the materials known com- 
mercially as shoddy, noil, flocks, mungo and wastes. 

Sec. 3. In the case of ready-made clothing, the 
proper labeling of the fabric or fabrics of which 
the body of the garment or article is made shall 
be considered in compliance with this act. A vari- 
ation not to exceed fifteen per cent. from the com- 
position given shall not be considered a violation 
of the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 4. Any person or persons violating the 
provisions or sections of this act shall upon convic- 
tion thereof be fined not less than twenty-five dol- 
lars, for the first offence, or for each subsequent 
offence not less than fifty dollars, nor more than 
two hundred dollars, and be imprisoned not less 
than ten days nor more than thirty days. 


Sec. 5. The duties of the dairy and food com- 


missioner of Ohio shall extend to and cover the 
violations of this act, the same as is provided by law 
for the inspection of dairy and food products, and 
the same laws governing the prosecution of viola- 
tions of the law regulating the manufacture and 
sale of adulterated article or articles, shall extend 
to and cover any violations of this act, but noth- 
ing in the provisions of this act shall be so con- 
strued as to prevent the prosecuting attorneys and 
grand juries from taking cognizance of any viola- 
tions for the same, and in such cases the same pro- 
ceedings shall be had as in violations of the crim- 
inal law made and provided for offences against 
property. 

Sec. 6. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after July 1st, 1904. 


Mr. Grosvenor failed to answer our ques- 
tion whether mill wastes were to be classed 
as shoddy. Mr. Willis leaves no doubt on 
this score and frankly says: Yes, waste is 
shoddy. It is a relief to find a “shoddy” 
statesman so precise in his definition. Broken 
worsted top, garnetted waste, as well as 
mungo and flocks are shoddy, according ta 
Mr. Willis of Ohio. Likewise wool shear- 
lings, four months’ Texas and dung locks are 
wool, according to Mr. Willis of Ohio. 

The Willis bill is short, that is, for a shoddy 
bill, and we shall not be so unreasonable as to 
expect all the fine distinctions between the 
innumerable grades of textile fibres to be de- 
fined in its few brief sections. The public 
will wait in eager expectancy for the speech 
of Mr. Willis in support of his shoddy bill, 
when we will doubtless learn whether the 
hair from camels, cows and goats is wool or 
shoddy. In the meantime we must be patient. 

The next distinctive feature of the Willis 
shoddy bill to claim our attention is the 15 
per cent. clause in Sec. 3. This section re- 
flects credit on Mr. Willis’ heart as the defini- 
tion of shoddy does upon his head. In a bill 
“to prevent fraud in the sale of woolen, cot- 
ton and shoddy goods, and to fix penalty for 


the same,” Mr. Willis thus tempers justice 
with mercy: 


A variation not to exceed fifteen per cent. from 
the composition given shall not be considered a 
violation of the provisions of this act. 











Here is a certain degree of elasticity to re- 
lieve the rigors of the law. Under the Willis 
bill a man may mix 15 per cent. or less of 
cotton and Willis shoddy with wool and still 
sell the goods as “all wool.” If, however, he 
puts in more than 15 per cent., he must state 
the amount in excess. This provision will also 

ake the law bear more lightly upon the 
manufacturers of goods with more than 15 
per cent. of cotton and shoddy. Goods 
marked I5 or 35 per cent. of Willis shoddy 
would doubtless be more attractive to the 
public than if marked with the full 30 or 50 
per cent, 

It is from a purely technical standpoint, 
however, that the Willis bill arouses the 
greatest interest in the minds of textile manu- 
facturers. Sec. 5 provides that the duty of 
enforcing this bill shall devolve upon the 
Ohio dairy and food commissioner. To do 
this he must decide whether the percentage 
of shoddy and cotton is marked within 
15 per cent. of the actual proportions. 

It, of course, follows that to make this 
decision the dairy and food commissioner 
must determine the exact proportions of 
wool, shoddy and cotton. As far as 


.cotton is concerned the solution of the prob- 


lem is easy for a textile manufacturer: Weigh, 
boil in caustic alkali, dry and weigh again, 
and the cotton ingredient is exposed. 

Some equally simple formula for distinguish- 
ing wool from shoddy must be known to Mr. 
Willis and the Ohio dairy and food commis- 
sioner. To be sure textile manufacturers are 
ignorant of such a method, but to suspect that 
Mr. Willis of Ohio is likewise ignorant is to 
charge him with the heinous offence of fram- 
ing a statute that will discriminate in favor of 
wool and wool shoddy and against the cotton 
growing industry of the South. Such base 
treachery to southern farmers by an Ohio 
farmer statesman is unthinkable. 

The avowed object of the bill is to regulate 
the use of shoddy. It is a real agricultural 
bill. It carries with it the very odors of the 
farm, the dairy and the sheep fold. 

It must be that Mr. Willis can distinguish 
wool shoddy from wool as easily as the rest 
of mankind can distinguish wool from cotton. 
To suppose the contrary is to assume that 
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there is one “shoddy” statesman who does 
not know it all. 
When will he reveal the details of this im- 
portant discovery? 
- iia 


MEETING OF THE AMERICAN COTTON 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


This association will hold its eighth annual 
convention in Washington on May 11 and 12, 
An attractive program is in course of prepa- 
ration and a very successful meeting is ex- 
pected. The prominent railroads’ have 
granted a rate of one and one-third for the 
round trip, allowing members to start on 


May 7, and return not later than May 16. 


MEETING OF THE NEW ENGLAND COT- 
TON MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The seventy-sixth meeting of the New Eng- 
land Cotton Manufacturers’ Association will 
be held at Boston on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, April 27 and 28, 1904. Through the 
courtesy of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology the sessions will be held in Hunt- 
ington Hall of the Walker Building, 401 
Boylston St. 

Sec. C. J. H. Woodbury, in his call for this 
ineeting, expresses the hope that the various 
papers will receive a full discussion and that 
inability to attend the meeting may not be 
considered by any one an impediment, as dis- 
cussions may be written and sent to the sec- 
retary to be read. For the purpose of furnish- 
ing better facilities for a discussion the papers 
are to be printed in advance, if the manu- 
scripts are received in time by the secretary, 
and copies of such papers will be sent on 
request of any member five days before the 
meeting. The full program will not be issued 
until the meeting, but papers are expected on 
the following subjects: 

Advantages of Rope Transmission in Tex- 
tile Plants. 

Approximate Cost of Mill Buildings. 

Carding Department. 

Curtailment of Production. 

Electric Transmission of Power. 

Egyptian Cotton. 

Foreign Markets for Cotton Goods. 

Gas Power, Applied to the Textile Indus- 
try. 
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Humidity in Textile Manufacturing. 
Method of Preparation for Mill Managers. 
Origin of Sewing Cotton. 


Universal Yarn Assorting Balances. 
Variable Traverse Motion. 
Weft Spindles. 


Seasonable Fabrics. 


MEN’S WEAR WOOLENS. 


Just at present this is the transition or mid- 
season period for men’s wear fabrics. The 
initial and principal part of the buying was 
done during the month of February, and 
owing to the extended cool weather duplicate 
orders have not been received in sufficient 
volume to realize expectations. Stocks, how- 
ever, are well conditioned; heavy weights for 
quick deliveries have been bought in consid- 
erable quantities by the clothiers to fill late 
orders, and while the situation is by no means 
strong, there are no marked evidences of de- 
pression. As one agent remarked, “Things 
might be a good deal worse.” It must be 
admitted, however, that few lines compara- 
tively are sold up and withdrawn. Buyers 
proceed with extreme caution, conservatism 
is the rule; with the result that the orders are 
distributed among a larger variety of styles 
and qualities than any other previous season. 

Fancy woolens have maintained their posi- 
tions, although worsteds have made decided 
gain in popular favor. The question of fan- 
cies in both worsted and woolens has been an 
interesting one and the matter has resolved 
itself into the demand for modest tones in 
quiet colors, in the two lines of fabrics. What 
raay be termed the feature of the present 
market is the continuous request for the mer- 
cerized lines; these are unquestionably lead- 
ers with the clothiers. The amount of busi- 
ness booked for fancy overcoatings indicate 
that their popularity will continue for another 
season. 

The American Woolen Company’s repre- 
sentative reports an exceedingly satisfactory 
business on fabrics of the Bannockburn 
order. 

Fancy trouserings of the medium and high 
grade lines have met with considerable sup- 
port. Monotone fabrics, such as cassimeres 
and tweeds and worsteds in the plain shades 
of greys, olive and brown are prominent in 
demand and such goods as flannels, home- 


spuns and wool crashes are meeting with 
steady support. 


DRESS GOODS. 


The general conditions may be termed as 
moderately satisfactory, although buyers do 
not seem to be in an enterprising mood, tak- 
ing them as a whole; the aggregate amount 
of business booked for fall does not appear to 
be up to what it was this time last year and 
the backwardness of the season is usually 
credited as being the prime cause; the selec- 
tions exhibited by the various mills comprise 
very desirable assortments. 

Holden, Leonard & Co. show some beauti- 
ful designs, being the production of the 
neko & Bennington mills. Nostrand & 
Moore exhibit a line of their fifty-inch Cam- 
den suitings, which promise to excel in popu- 
larity the pladright of last season. The 
Cleveland mills produce some excellent styles 
in fifty-inch suiting which are sold to the 
jobbers at 75c. 

Scotch effects are not quite as freely taken 
as they were a few months ago and some 
indications point that nub yarn effects are los- 
ing strength, while monotones and small 
neat mannish effects and short haired zibe- 
lines are well spoken of. Broadcloths and 
goods of the panne finish order are taking the 
lead. For immediate delivery plain and fancy 
crepe voiles and plain and fancy wool batistes 
and all goods on the voile order are still the 
most in demand. Eoliens and crepe de Paris 
are moving with considerable freedom, while 
mohairs are still the fabric par excellence for 
all sorts of uses. The spring lines comprise, 
in addition to staple weaves, a large variety of 
novelties, such as jacquards, hair-line stripes, 
brown royals and navy. 

F. A. Bochman, selling through Oeclber- 
mann, Dommerich & Co., are showing some 
beautiful designs in blue and green tartan 
combinations. These are 45 inches wide and 
are sold at 8oc. per yard. At Fig. 1 is shown 
a black ground mohair with irregular stripes 
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SEASONABLE FABRICS 


in red and white in the same width and price. 
There is also shown a wide variety of corded 
mohairs and melanges for traveling coat pur- 
poses. Mohair grenadines and mohair crepes 
are most attractive. 
WASH GOODS. 

The activity in this branch of the market 
continues unabated and the orders coming in 
from the men on the road are considered 


FIG. I. 





FIG, 2. 


satisfactory; several buyers for the large job- 
bing houses have visited the primary market 
for further supplies, which in all cases are not 
to be had for quick delivery. 

Thin, sheer fabrics are the strongest in 
request, and at Fig. 2 is shown a soft, highly 
mercerized fabric made by the Lorraine Man- 


nN 
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ufacturing Co., called silk barege. It comes 
both in plain and bouretted effects and also 
in checks and stripes. The plain weaves are 
sold at 22c. and the bouretted effects at 25¢c. 


This fabric has met with great success. 








FIG. 4. 


The Giveen Mfg. Co. report excellent busi- 
ness having been secured with their Dirigo 
voils; this is a cloth on the canvas weave 
order, comes in all colors and sells to the 
jobbers at 16 1/2 less 10 per cent. Their 
Kenmore suitings have also proved very suc- 
cessful; this is a two-tone cloth and sells at 
13 1/2 less 10 per cent. 
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ginning to be- provement and ginghams of the dress designs 

for mercerized have been moving with some rapidity. 

been practically SILKs. 

Printed organ- = 7 : ’ 
he general conditions governing the silk 


market show a material improvement and 
buyers are operating with greater freedom 
than for several months past, and the outlook 
is decidedly more of an encouraging nature. 
Confidence in fancies is shown by manufac- 
turers who have taken considerable quanti- 
tres of the small neat checks and _ hairline 
stripes which are extensively used in the mak- 
ing up of shirt waist suits; the demand for 
such garments has been beyond the supply 
and a number of instances are on record 
where deliveries are very much behind. 
Fancies, including foulards, have the lead, 
with plain colored taffetas a good second. A 
preference for soft finish goods has been 


marked and messalines and kindred weaves, 
aiso plain colored foulards, have developed 
into strong prominence. 

At Fig. 3 is shown a small neat check sold 
by M. Siegman & Co. at 47 1/2c. in 19-in. 
width. At Fig. 4 is shown a hair-line check 
from a line which have been in strong de- 
niand for shirt waist suits; these are sold by 
Valentine and Bentley at 7oc. Figs. 5 and 6 
show designs which are a criterion of what 
have been popular favorites. 

The situation in black silks has not been 
satisfactory, and the demand has been below 
normal. 


VELVETS. 

Seldom in the history of the velvet trade 
has there been a season where there was less 
activity than during the current one, but im- 
porters speak encouragingly of the favorable 
outlook for Fall and predict that chiffon vel- 
vet will without doubt obtain a wider vogue 
than last season and that the excellence of 
this fabric must commend itself to the exclu- 
sive trade. 

‘call tite Es ciastaai 

Khaki, which formerly was very much in 
vogue in the Philippine Islands, has now, ac- 
cording to a report of a foreign Consul, a 
rather restricted sale, but the demand for 
dies maintain their position and large floral white drills has increased. Madras zephyrs 


FIG. 6. 


designs seem to be gaining in strength. The (gray) have not as large a sale as they once 
request for percales has shown some im-_ had, but there is still a demand for them. 








French Worsted Spinning. 


VIII. 


BY A FRENCH TEXTILE ENGINEER. 


(Copyright, 1904, by Lord & Nagle Co 


FORMS OF TWISTER BOBBINS. 


The bobbins built with the layers in coni- 
cal form are not the only kind used on 
twisters. Bobbins formed with cylindrical 
layers as shown at Figs. 26 and 27 are often 
used. Fig. 25 is used to the largest extent 
on ring twisting frames. Fig. 26 shows a 
cylindrical bobbin which is also used on the 
ring frame. By changing the eccentric the 
shape of the bobbin can be changed as de- 


| 


FIG. 25. FIG, 26. 


sired. Fig. 27 shows a bobbin made on the 
flyer twister; the layers are cylindrical and 
of the same thickness from one end of the 
bobbin to the other. The wooden heads at 
each end extend beyond the space occupied 
by the yarn. The lower head of the bobbin 
is made with a groove to receive a band 
which creates a friction on the bobbin and 
thus regulates the tension of the yarn as it 
is wound. 

The yarn can be unwound from the bob- 
bins shown at Figs. 26 and 27 only by draw- 


ing the thread in a direction at right angles. 


to the barrel of the bobbin, which is mean- 


; 


while supported on the spindle. On the 
other hand the yarn can be drawn from the 
conical bobbin shown at Fig. 25, by placing 


the bobbin in any desired position and draw- 
ing the thread straight from the point. 


REELING. 


After being twisted the yarn is usually 
prepared for sale by reeling it into skeins. 
The size of the skein varies widely and is 


made to suit the requirements of the cus- 
tomer. 

The machine for reeling yarn, Fig. 28, in 
the skein is very simple. It consists of a 
reel driven by power and around which the 
yarn is wound from the twister bobbins. 
These bobbins are placed back of the reel 
and the yarn is either drawn over them at 
right angles to the bobbin or lengthwise 
from the point. After a certain number of 
revolutions the yarn is stopped automatic- 
ally. 

If cylindrical bobbins are used, it is neces- 
sary to have a friction device for stopping 
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the bobbins when the reel stops, in order to 
prevent the tangling of the yarn 
would result from the unwinding of the 
yarn the bobbins after the reel had 
There are two cases to consider 
The first is where the 
skeins are to be sent direct to the customer 


which 


from 
stopped. 
in reeling yarn. 


FIG, 


without being previously dyed. After reel- 
ing they are bundled and baled and then 
shipped in this form. The second case is 
where the yarn is to be dyed before being 
sent to the customer. Here the skeins are 
made much larger and in this form are sent 
to the dyehouse to be colored and finished. 
The large skeins are then re-reeled into 
smaller skeins like the skeins of yarn that 
were shipped without being colored. 


the skeins are laid in a sort of press which is 
operated either by hand or power and by 
which the skeins are compressed into very 
solid bundles. These are wrapped in paper, 
tied with string and packed ready for ship- 
ment. 

We have now given a brief sketch of the 


28. 


operations in the French system of worsted 
spinning from the arrival of the wool at the 
mill to the packing of the yarn into bundles 
ready for shipment. 

Before the wool is scoured it is often run 
through a machine called a duster or opener 
for the purpose of removing the loose foreign 
material in the shape of dirt, stones, etc., as 
well as to open up the wool, which is often in 
a compact mass due to the high pressure used 
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PACKING. 

Each 
several times and then 
doubled so as to reduce the length one-half. 
The two halves of the skein twist around 
each other automatically. In this form it is 
ready to be packed into bales. A number of 


This is a very simple. operation. 
skein is twisted 


in baling it. The process of opening is neces- 
sary for long wool because of the large, com- 
pact bunches in which the wool is often found. 
The necessity of having the wool well opened 
before scouring is evident from the fact that 
the entire process of scouring occupies but 
about two minutes, during which time each 

















individual fibre must be freed from the grease 
and all the other impurities with which it is 
found in the raw state. For similar reasons 
short wool must likewise be opened and 
dusted before scouring. 
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cross section of this form of opener, built by 
M. Deletombe, Tourcoing, are shown at Figs. 
29 and 30. These arms, B, are of the same 
length and are fixed at regular intervals along 
the main shaft A A’, of the machine. Instead 





FIG, 31. 


» DIFFERENT KINDS OF OPENERS. 
Openers are divided into three classes: 
1. This is the most simple and primitive 
and is not equipped with the mechanical feed. 


of being in the same plane they are adjusted 
in spiral form which causes the wool to move 
from one end of the machine at which it en- 
ters, to the other end where it is delivered 





FIG. 32. 


The workman passes the wool to the machine 
by means of a fork. The wool is seized by 
the revolving arms. A longitudinal and a 


through the opening, D. All portions of the 
material thus receive the same treatment. 
The dust, stones, and other hard substances 
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fall through the screen, E, into the space be- 
low. The wool is thrown violently by the re- 
volving arms against the interior walls of the 
machine and_ particularly against the 
screen, E. 

2. The second class of openers is illus- 
trated at Fig. 31, which machine 
built by A. Frizard, Reims. It has a me- 
chanically driven feed apron by which the 
wool is delivered to the revolving cylinder. 
This cylinder is equipped with teeth inclined 
slightly, as shown in the illustration. The 
teeth are not arranged in spiral form and the 
wool is therefore left to find its way to the 
opposite end of the machine where it is pro- 
jected by force the 
teeth arranged 
spirally the wool would be carried forward 
more rapidly and consequently remain for a 
shorter period in the machine. As in the first 
niachine, the foreign substances drop through 


shows a 


centrifugal 
opening, D. If the 


through 
were 


the screen into the space below. 

3. The third type of machine is illustrated 
at Fig. 32, which shows an opener built by 
Deletombe, Tourcoing. It has a mechanical 
feed, the wool passing between the spur teeth 
of the feed rolls, C C’. The teeth are made 
rather large so as not to hold the wool too 
firmly and cause the fibre to be broken by the 
teeth of the cylinder. The surface of the main 
cylinder is filled with large, round pointed 
teeth, B, inclined forward. The feed rolls pre- 
sent the wool to the teeth of the main 
cylinder, each of which seizes a small tuft. In 
this way the wool is split up into small locks. 
The wool is stripped from the main cylinder 
by four wings of the fan, G, which revolves 
very rapidly. A strip of leather, u, is fast- 
ened to the outside of each wing. At the 
point of contact the fan moves much more 
rapidly than the main cylinder and conse- 
quently brushes the wool from the teeth of 
the latter, throws it into the pipe, D, which 
leads to the succeeding process. 

COMPARISON OF THE THREE TYPES. 

The three classes of openers have about the 
same production,*450 pounds per hour, and 
each requires the attendance of one man. 
The writer believes that the best work is done 
by the third class, although each has its ad- 


vantages and disadvantages. For example, if 


there is danger of breaking the fibres of very 
long wool, it is better to use a machine of the 
second class, which does not break the fibres; 
it often rolls it into rope form, however, 
which is a very serious objection. 


Foreign 
materials, such as stones, sticks, dust, dirt, 
etc., are removed more thoroughly by the 
machines of the first and second classes, be- 
cause the material remains in the machine for 
a longer time and is consequently thrown 
more times against the screen. In openers of 
the third class the wool is brought in contact 
with the screen to a very slight extent. 

The action of the third class of openers re- 
sembles that of carding or drawing. In order 
not to break the fibre of the wool by too vio- 
lent action of the machine, the speed of the 
cylinder should be as slow as possible. For 
the same reason the teeth, B, should not be 
set too close together nor inclined forward 
too much. The teeth should be round with 
a smooth surface in order to permit the wool 
to slip from them readily. 

Summing up, it may be said that the third 
type of openers is better adapted for long 
wool than are the first two, while the last 
tamed are better suited for removing the 
loose foreign material from very short wool. 


(To be continued.) 
Qs 


Cloth Measuring Device. Henry Baer & 
Co., Zurich, Switzerland. A device for meas- 
uring cloth as it is woven and wound on the 
cloth beam. It is claimed that it cannot be 
tampered with and is easily applied to any 
make of loom. 


Roller Covering Machine. Messrs. Drons- 
field Bros., Oldham, England, are placing on 
the market an improved roller covering ma- 
chine specially designed for covering combers 
and other rollers having long bosses or those 
of large diameter. It is operated by power, 
which offers an important advantage, as hand 
machines do not give sufficient purchase for 
drawing the leather satisfactorily. 

seit lpi 


The Romans considered it beneath their 


dignity to engage in any pursuit except war, 
and Cicero denounced all trades as “mean 
and sordid, only to be carried on successfully 
by means of lying.” 
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(Continued from March. 


After the decline of the small cotton indus- 
tries of New England, caused by competition 
with the larger ones, the Judge Young mill 
went through a variety of vicissitudes, some- 
times as a mill, afterward as a 
shoddy mill. It was finally destroyed by fire 


yarn and 


Dec. 16, 1902. 
A number of years ago there was built, on 
a bed rock foundation, on a site just below the 


THE TOWER ON 


old mill, a six-story stone building, of excel- 
lent workmanship, of rather small propor- 
tions as related to its height. It was never 
used and it has never been divulged for what 
purpose it was constructed. It took and re- 
tains the name of the tower, and is at present 
admirably adapted to the running of light 
machinery. 

The property remains in the Young family 
and is now owned by Burnette C. Young, a 
grandson of the Judge, who, with others as- 
sociated with him, are contemplating the 
erection of a woolen mill to use four hundred 


horse power, thus utilizing nearly all the 
power of the fall. 

Strictly reliable data seem to be unavail- 
able, but evidently the era of the building of 
the little mills on the Whetstone was from 
1825 to 1835. The second cotton mill was 
probably the Leffingwell mill, or, as it was 
afterward christened, the 
in 1828. 


“Sacremento,” built 
It was built of wood, by Capt. Asa 


THE RAPIDS. 


Alexander, and contained twenty-four looms, 


It was at first run by Leffingwell and 


Leavens. 


This mill introduced to our community 


Major Calvin Leffingwell, one of the quaint- 
est characters of the day. He was born in 
the adjoining town of Pomfret, June 23, 1792. 
Just how he procured the title of major I have 
not been informed, but in those days of the 
great annual muster of the state militia, col- 
onels, majors and captains were manufactured 
in Connecticut at a rate that made her an 
easy rival of Kentucky, where military titles 
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are the rule and their absence an exception. 
The major was a rugged specimen of physical 
humanity and equally stalwart in his mental 


and moral makeup. In politics he was a 


CALVIN LEFFINGWELL. 


whig every time, and in religion a Presby- 


terian always. He was square and truthful in 
all matters of business, but, upon occasion, 
could handle the truth with a carelessness 
that would have brought the color to the 
cheek of Baron Munchausen. Especially was 
this so when it became necessary to adorn a 
joke or point a sarcasm. Many of his stories 
are current here at the present time, and his 
jokes are often related by the older people in 
our village. He was a man of sturdy and well 
sustained opinion and, notwithstanding his 
intensely practical jokes and often biting sar- 
casm, he won a place in the hearts of our 
people and remained here for many years. 
He died in Danielson, Conn., Sept. 27, 1873. 

His partner, Jedediah Leavens, was a man 
of recognized worth and ability, was honored 
by his fellow citizens and represented the 
town in the legislature of 1838. He afterward 
removed to Norwich, where he became a 
prime mover in the organization of the 


Whitestone Company, which did business for 
more than 25 years. His death occurred 
many years ago. 

After operating the mill for many years, 
Leffingwell and Leavens were succeeded by 
Truesdell and Lippitt, sons-in-law of the old 
major. They also conducted a large and 
well equipped country store on the Hill. Mr. 
Truesdell was the industrial head of the firm, 
and Mr. Lippitt conducted the mercantile 
department. 

John B. Truesdell was of Quaker descent, 
a strong, genial, broad-minded, lovable man, 
of great force of character, ond his influence 
was always powerfully felt om the right side 
of every public question. Subsequent to his 


JEDEKIAH LEAVENS, 


connection with the Leffingwell mill he was 
for a time superintendent of the Robinson 
mill. His death occurred in our village in 
1863 at the age of 48 years. 

Norris G. Lippitt was born in Thompson, 
Conn., Sept. 28, 1816. He was a man of ex- 
cellent talents and intellectual culture, and 
was of a strong literary cast of mind. He 
possessed one of the most carefully selected 
libraries in the state and was well read on all 




















subjects. He was combative and argumenta- 
tive, a fluent speaker and ready debater, and 
was a master of sarcasm and repartee. He 
was fun loving and fond of a joke, honest, up- 
right and true as steel. He was exceedingly 
popular, and is often quoted. After leaving 
here he entered the ministry and became a 
very successful Methodist clergyman. He 
died in Norwich, Conn., Feb. 4, 1887. His 
son, Costello Lippitt, who was here with him, 
and whom some of our people remember, is 
now treasurer of one of the largest savings 
institutions in our state, the Norwich Sav- 
ings Society, of Norwich, Conn. After the 
Truesdell and Lippitt administration, the mill 
was sold to Westcott and Pray and run by 
them until it was destroyed by fire in the fall 
of 1855. 

Some time between 1825 and 1835, perhaps 
about 1830, a small woolen mill was built a 
short distance above the Young’s mill by 
John S. Harris. Harris ran the mill for a 
few years. It was also taken for a short time 
by two brothers named Randall, and in 1836 




































JOHN B. TRUESDELL. 





was sold to Reuben Bartlett and son Richard 
who continued until 1840, when the mill was 
burned and was never rebuilt. The pond 
which furnished power was exactly where the 
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Ross Mill, otherwise known as the Chestnut 
Hill Mill, now stands. 

Nearly at the same time of the building of 
this woolen mill, Capt. Asa Alexander built 
the wood mill which was afterward known as 
the Valley Mill, a half mile or more below the 

























































NORRIS G, LIPPITT. 


Rapids. He sold the mill to Norman Kelley 
and afterward the mill was run by a company 
consisting of a man named Brown, from 
Khode Island, James S. Arnold, a resident, 
and William A. Robinson of Providence. 
Finally Robinson became sole proprietor. At 
this time it contained but 30 looms, but was 
enlarged by Robinson from time to time until 
it ran 72. Robinson retained ownership until, 
through age, it fell into disuse nearly 20 
years ago. 

Mr. Robinson was a Quaker and a fine old 
gentleman of the old school of business men, 
a merchant having houses in Providence and 
New Bedford, and selling oil and manufac- 
turer’s supplies. He was honest and truthful, 
“square as a brick,” gentlemanly and con- 
servative. He was a constant promoter of 
every effort for the welfare of town and 
community. 

John B. Truesdell was superintendent of 
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this mill until his death in 1862, and was suc- Not far from 1830, but perhaps a little after 
3 : 


: ceeded by Albert W. Greenslit, of whom we _ that date, came the building of the Elliottville 
shall say more later on Mill. This mill was substantially built of 


Sd one 


Bee. 





THE ELLIOTTVILLE MILL. 


The mill was removed in 1903 to make 


stone, probably by Thomas Pray, and was, 
room for the Worcester and Connecticut 


for a time, run by him and his brother-in-law, 
Emory Angell. Falling into financial diffi- 
culties they were rescued by Henry West- 
cott, who, with Pray, was destined thereafter 
to play an important part in the industrial 
development of our village. 

Mr. Pray was born in this town in 1805, in 
what is known as the Kentuck region, border- 
ing on the north of Lake Chaubaumaug. 
This tract had a sterile and rock bound soil, 
and in the struggles and deprivations of 
Pray’s boyhood was developed a physique, a 
character, an energy and will that recognized 
no obstacles and knew no defeat. His son, 
‘Thomas Pray, Jr., has long been known in in- 
dustrial circles as an expert in mechanical en- 
gineering. 

Henry Westcott, the associate of the elder 
Pray, was born in Glocester, Rhode Island, in 
1801, and, early in childhood, moved to Kil- 
lingly. He was a man of great financial abil- 
ity and foresight, shrewd in the extreme, al- 
ways scanning well the end from the begin- 
ning. The firm of Westcott & Pray was a fine 

combination and destined to work great in- 
ere em dustrial results. They both became pillars in 
I" Eastern Railway, which skirts the stream our community. They acquired large tracts 
throughout nearly its entire length. of land, built, bought, sold and operated mills, 
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and finally retired from business here soon af- 


ter the close of the civil war. Both were 


strong men and stood high in the estimation 
of their fellow 
town in the legislature. 
1869, and 
in Danielson, June 5, 1878. 
\fter Pray and Emory Angell closed their 
the 


citizens. Both represented the 


Mr. Pray died in 


Providence, Nov. I, Mr. Westcott 


cennection with Elliottville property it 





HENRY WESTCOTT. 


was operated by Nelson Eddy, a practical 
manufacturer, who came, I| think, from Che- 
pachet, R. I. Associated with him was Albert 
Elliott of Providence. This was the time that 
it took the name of Elliottville. 
To be continued. 
etaoants 

A correspondent who has read the story 

ot the Chestnut us the fol- 


lowing information regarding John White, 


Hill mills sends 


who was superintendent of the Judge Young 
mill for so many years: The large elm trees 
on Social Street, opposite the Social Mill in 
Woonsocket were set out by John White 
the 
Young mill was master mechanic for the So- 
cial Manufacturing Co. 


who, before he became superintendent of 


The building now 
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used for 2 boarding house and for the Rachel 
Harris Manual Training School was built by 
him as an addition to the mill. 


THE COTTON GROWING INDUSTRY. 


The following address on the present situ 
ation in the cotton industry was recently de- 
livered in the House of Representatives by 


the Hon. W. C. Lovering of Massachusetts: 

[ would like to offer a few remarks upon what 
seems to me to be a very critical situation of one 
of our industries today. With a crop of hardly 


more than 10,000,000 bales of cotton this season we 
shall be Next to food 
crops of the world, the cotton crop holds the most 


facing a cotton famine. 
important place 
and the silk 


failures and not carry 


The wool crop, the flax 
might be total 


crop, crop 
with them so 
much discomfort and hardship as the failure of the 
cotton crop 

Cotton has come to be a more important article 


of clothing than even wool. The articles and pur- 


poses for which it is used have multiplied within 
the last score of years to a degree which would 
amaze the uninformed or casual observer. Even 


when found combined with wool it is generally to 


the advantage of the manufactured article. 


It must not be thought because good cotton 
is mixed with wool that the joint product is a 
shoddy fabric. True it is cheaper, but properly 


manufactured it is not less useful, less enduring, or 
less sightly. 

this kind are not to be classed 
called 


tures are generally made from torn-up woolen rags 


Mixed goods of 


with what are “shoddy.” Shoddy manufac- 


which have already served a purpose and have been 


cast aside. Such goods are not to be compared 
with those made of wool and cotton mixed or even 
of cotton alone. 


It will be 


cotton 1s 


seen, therefore, that a short crop of 


a great hardship. Its cheapness is not 


alone its greatest recommendation, although the 


fact that it is ordinarily the cheapest known fibre 
brings its manufactures within the reach of every- 
one, 


More people in the world are clothed entirely in 


cotton than in wool or any other material. The 
price at which cotton is being sold today restricts 
its use in many fields. 

I believe the day is not far away when the cotton 


belt of this country will have to produce 15,000,000 

I believe there is no place 
whole world where cotton can be grown so cheaply 
] 


good 


bales of cotton in the 


and to so advantage as in this and 


“ountry 
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while I regret that the present price will bring dis- 
tress to the spinning industry, I congratulate our 
good southern neighbors upon the great wealth it 
is bringing to the planters. 

The cotton manufacturers of the world are pros- 
pecting everywhere for new cotton fields. Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and Russia are using every 
endeavor and are subsidizing the growth of cotton 
wherever there is the least promise of a crop. 

While it may seem impossible that the supremacy 
of the southern planter shall be wrested from him, 
it is not well to ignore these efforts. The South 
should stir itself to raise all the cotton it can rather 
than to be devising plans to curtail its production. 

The highest price is not always an unmixed 
blessing. It stimulates production elsewhere and 
restricts its use. The cotton states can, if they 
will, grow all the cotton the world needs, and for 
all time cotton may be king, so long as he exacts 
only a reasonable tribute from all mankind. 

Cotton is a tender plant and has its enemies. It 
is subject to the vicissitudes of the weather and the 
ravages of parasites. I believe the Government 
should spare no expense to study and exterminate 
the boll-weevil pest. I should favor any reasonable 
additional appropriation for the purpose. 

The value of last year’s cotton crop, including 
cotton seed, was $565,000,000, and it is confidently 
estimated that the present crop of cotton and cot- 
ton seed will yield a value exceeding $625,000,000. 
When it is taken into account that the South adds 
still further to the value of its great staple by spin- 
ning two and a half million bales of cotton, and by 
making oil and other by-products from the cotton 
seed, we begin to form some idea of what a source 
of wealth cotton is to the southern states and to 
the whole country. And let me say right here to 
my friends from the southern cotton belt, you pos- 
sess a wealth there which has never been worked 
out. Year after year we denude the forests in the 
North to make paper. Thousands and thousands 
of acres are cut down every year, and our forests 
are gradually disappearing. You grow every year 
in the South cotton stalks that will make the paper 
of this country five times over, but you burn it and 
use it for fertilizer or plow it in for fertilizer. You 
have a wealth there which you know little about. I 
have samples of cotton paper pulp which surpass 
anything except the finest pulp made from linen 
rags. 

Mr. Bartlett:—Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman 
will come down there and help us manufacture 
that as he has helped us to manufacture our cotton, 
we certainly shall welcome him. 

Mr. Lovering:—I beg to say that steps are al- 
ready being taken to develop that industry. It is 


said that the state of Texas alone can grow the 
cotton crop for the world. Probably the only ob- 
stacle to growing a 15,000,000-bale crop of cotton is 
the absence of labor in the right places at the right 
time to pick the crop, and this brings us to the 
consideration of a question which must, sooner or 
later, engage the attention of the planters of the 
South. 

Accurate statistics of the growth of cotton in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississ- 
ippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Texas 
show that in 1876 40 per cent of the total crop was 
made by whites and 60 per cent by negroes; where- 
as in 1900 statistics show actually the reverse, 
namely, 60 per cent. of the cotton was made by the 
whites and 40 per cent. by the negroes. 

The most interesting phase of the question is in 
connection with the relative increase of the white 
and colored population of the South, as shown by 
the census of 1900. Taking the States of Texas, 
Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Florida, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, Virginia and Kentucky, we find 
that the white population in 1880 was 5,576,933, and 
in 1900 was 8,772,950, an increase of 57.3 per cent. 
The population of the negroes in the same States 
in 1880 was 4,409,210, and in 1900 was 6,061,748, an 
increase of 37.5 per cent. ® 

The cotton crop of 1880 was 5,721,026 bales. The 
crop of 1900 was 9,250,303 bales, or 61.7 per cent. 
increase. I ought to say right here that I have 
only taken what are known as the cotton-growing 
counties in these states, which number 749, and 
for the purpose of comparison have taken only 
those same counties at each period. 

The white population in these states in 1900 was 
59.1 per cent. of the total and the negro population 
was 40.9 per cent. of the total, while in 1880 the 
white population was 55.8 per cent. of the total to 
44.2 of the negro population, showing plainly that 
the negro population has relatively decreased as 
compared with the white population. 

I have another table which shows that while the 
tendency of the whole population is to become 
urban and less rural, it is more marked in the case 
of the negro than in the white. The tendency of 
the negro to the cities is greater than that of the 
white. If this relative increase of the white popu- 
lation to the colored continues, we will find in an- 
other score of years the white population in the 
neighborhood of 65 per cent. of the total to 35 per 
cent. of colored. 

To raise 15,000,000 bales of cotton will require 
an increase of laboring population, and the South 
must look to immigration to supply it. Immigra- 
tion not necessarily from abroad, but from other 





parts of the country, and in immigration, I believe, 
will be found the ultimate solution of the race 
question. 

It would appear that the comparison of the crops 
shown by census years 1880 and 1900 is reliable. 
The crop of 1900 (growth of 1899) was the smallest 
produced in the five years between 1897 and 1902. 
The average crop of this five-year period was 10,- 
595,070 bales, or more than 1,000,000 bales in ex- 
cess of the growth of 1899. The 1900 crop was 
9,534,707 bales, of an average net weight of 471 
pounds. The quantity of cotton for 1900 is 9,250,- 
303 bales. The quantity not accounted for (284,404 
bales) is practically the crop of Oklahoma and In- 
dian Territory. The territories have been omitted 
from the table because of the impossibility of mak- 
ing the comparison with 1880. 

The total number of counties producing cotton 
in 1900 was 767, and of this number 749 are in- 
cluded in the accompanying statistics. 

The growth of 1879 (census year 1880) was 5,761,- 
252 bales, of an average net weight of 454 pounds. 
The average crop of the five-year period between 
1877 and 1881 was 5,333,604, or 427,648 bales less 
than the growth of 1872. This goes to show that 
the tendency indicated by the statistics would be 
increased were the average crops of these two 
periods taken as the basis of the comparison in- 
stead of the crops afforded by the census years. 

<sebtacpence eae 
THE JDECLINE OF LINEN AND THE 
RISE OF COTTON. 


BY ALBERT AFTALION. 
Professor of Political Economy at the University of Lille, 
France.) 

At the end of the eighteenth and the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century the man- 
ufacture of linen and hemp constituted the 
most important branch of the French textile 
industry. The industry gave employment 
to innumerable hands in the country. Every- 
where the country people cultivated the linen 
and hemp required for their own use. They 
also spun and wove the material themselves, 
and in some cases had the cloth woven by 
neighboring weavers. Neither cotton, a 


textile exotic of relatively recent introduc- 
tion, nor even wool or silk, possessed an im- 
portance at all comparable to that of linen 
and hemp. 

It is difficult to estimate the quantity of 
linen and hemp consumed at that time. The 
estimates that have been made seem to be 
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too low because of the immense quantities of 
these materials used in the families. Fol- 
lowing are the estimates made by the statis- 
ticians of the average annual consumption 
of textile raw materials in France during 
the first ten years of the nineteenth century. 


Linen and hemp ......-2.sce0- 187,391,000 lbs. 
MEG IROL x Sc c0n Ni eteeseawas 37,478,200 lbs. 
COGOR ns 0.66. ccvecvesccccccesoes 17,636,800 lbs. 
PORN GN enews encase sengeesun 1,873,910 lbs. 


One hundred years later at the end of the 
nineteenth century, beginning with the 
twentieth, linen and hemp had lost their 
ancient predominance. The average annual 
consumption of the different textile ma- 
terials in France for the years 1897-1901 was 
as follows: 


CNG 6 Sidi 5 Sa 0 owe kd wnee 389,552,820 lbs. 
Lineh Gd WOM <s00:00:cc0cesieed 78,661,440 lbs. 
ORE WII Go va er0's ew oie we 213,846,200 lbs. 
DS Ais op ane Noe eh AS a cue en 8,818,400 lbs. 


Comparing these two exhibits we find that 
the development of the different branches of 
textile industry in one hundred years was as 
follows: 


Linen 
Cotton, Wool, Silk, and 
Hemp. 
Beginning of the rgth century, 100 100 100 100 
Beginning of the 20th century, 2,209 570 494 148 


The increase in the use of cotton has 
been extraordinarily rapid. In a single cen- 
tury the quantity consumed has increased 
22-fold. The consumption of wool has in- 
creased nearly 6-fold, and of silk nearly 5- 
fold. On the other hand the consumption of 
linen and hemp has increased scarcely one- 
half. Probably the actual increase is still 
less than this because the estimate we have 
made is only approximate and does not in- 
clude the immense quantity of these last 
named fibres consumed in the household one 
hundred years ago. 

Estimating the population of France at 
27,349,000 in 1801 and at 38,962,000 in IgoI, 
we find the per capita consumption of the 
different textile materials to be as follows: 


Linen 
Cotton, Wool. Silk, and 
Hemp. 
Beginning of the 19th century,lbs. .66 1.32 .066 6.83 
3eginning of the 2oth century, lbs. 9.92 5.51 .242 77.05 


Compared with the increase of 15-fold for 
cotton, 3 and 4 fold for silk and wool we find 
the consumption of linen and hemp to have 
remained stationary. 
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In the private economy of each family 
linen and hemp are far from occupying the 
same importance as one hundred years ago 
when they were the principal textile fibres 
in use. The use of cotton, wool, and even 
silk has increased at the expense of linen 
and hemp. ‘The stagnation of the linen in- 
dustry in the midst of the general expansion 
of other textile branches indicates its certain 
decadence. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE COTTON INDUSTRY, 

While the linen industry has been retro- 
grading the importance of cotton goods for 
clothing and upholstery has steadily in- 
creased. A comparison of the stock of raw 
material obtained in France to supply the 
spinning mills shows the double movement 
of the increase of cotton and the decrease of 
flax. The comparison of the number of 
spindles and looms, however, shows still 
more clearly the difference between the 
growth of the two industries. While the 
number of linen spindles has decreased the 
increase in cotton spindles has been contin- 
uous. 

Without doubt the loss of Alsace-Lor- 
raine deprived us of one of the most impor- 
tant of our cotton manufacturing districts, 
but the new spindles erected in the North, 
in the Vosges district and Normandy, have 
more than made up for this loss. According 
to the most reliable estimates, we now 
(1902) have 5,700,000 cotton spindles in 
place of the 4,600,000 cotton spindles in 
1875. Thus the number of cotton spindles 
has increased one-fourth while the linen 
spindles have decreased one-third. At the 
present time there are twelve times as many 
cotton as linen spindles in operation. The 
cotton spindle, it is true, does not consume 
as many pounds of raw material as the linen 
spindle, but the solidity of the linen exceeds 
that of the cotton and the waste in the man- 
ufacture of linen is greater, and in the cotton 
industry much finer yarn is spun. The 
average production of the linen spindle is 
not more than 30 or 40 per cent. of that of 
the cotton spindle on the same size of yarn. 
The five and one-half millions of cotton 
spindles thus give a total: production if not 
twelve times, at least nine times, as great as 
that of the 450,000 linen spindles. 


Cotton thus occupies a preponderant posi- 
tion as compared with linen. 
per capita 


The relative 
cotton and 
linen shows that the former in only 50 per 
cent. in advance of the latter; 9.92 lbs. of 
cotton as compared with 7 lbs. of linen. But 
in the length of the yarn the consumption 
of cotton is nine times as great as that of 
linen. Of every ten yards of yarn in the 


consumption of 


linen and cotton cloth consumed only one 
yard is linen and the other nine yards are 
cotton. 

At the beginning of the last century linen 
and hemp were the most important textile 
fibres in use, the cotton industry being in its 
infancy. Today, one hundred years later, 
we see how the relative positions of the two 
industries have been reversed. The compar- 
ative statistics of linen and cotton looms 
affords only an approximate confirmation of 
these conclusions. France has over 100,- 
000 power cotton looms besides the hand 
looms. In the linen industry it is estimated 
that there are 22,000 power looms and 20,000 
hand looms. The production of the power 
cotton loom may be considered 50 per cent. 
higher than that of the corresponding linen 
loom and double that of the linen hand 
loom. 

French cotton mills manufacture annu- 
ally, therefore, four or five times as many 
yards of cloth as do the linen looms. In 
fact, the looms consume far more cotton 
than is thus indicated. A large number of 
linen, woolen and silk looms are working 
on goods containing a greater or less pro- 
portion of cotton. In the woolen districts 
of Roubaix or of Tourcoing, in the linen 
centres of Armentieres, Lille, Halluin, 
Vosges and Normandy, in the silk and rib- 
bon districts of Lyon and Saint Etienne, 
cotton yarn is found in looms side by side 
with the other textile fibres. Moreover 
looms that the statistics continue to classify 
in the woolen and linen industries, after 
having been run on mixed cloths are finally 
used for cotton only. If we could determine 
the extent of such use of cotton we would, 
without doubt, find that the weaving indus- 
try would show the same relative superior- 
ity for cotton as we have found in the spin- 
ning industry. 











Nevertheless, the linen industry is more 
extensive in France than in most other 
countries. Many articles that have for a 
long time been made of cotton in other 
countries, England and Germany and the 
United States, are today still made of linen 
in France. For sheeting, for example, cot- 
ton cloth has generally displaced the linen 
fabrics in England and Germany, while in 
France linen or at least half-linen fabrics 
are generally used for this purpose. The 
use of linen sheeting which is so extensively 
used in the country districts of France 
seems to be a peculiar French custom. Our 
rural population, accustomed from time im- 
memorial to cultivate, spin and weave the 
linen and hemp themselves, remain attached 
to these old traditional textile fibres even 
after their manufacture has passed from the 
household to the factory. 

The decline of the linen industry appears 
to be a phenomenon common to all the 
countries of Europe. The causes of the de- 
cline are also general, the principal one be- 
ing the competition of cotton. Other tex- 
tiles have likewise done their part to reduce 
the consumption of linen. Upon wool, for 
example, rests the responsibility for part of 
the decline in the linen industry. Light 
woolen and worsted cloth, and especially 
half wool goods, frequently take the place 
of the traditional linen blouse so long worn 
by our rural population and factory opera- 
tives. Jute also has come into favor at the 
expense of linen and hemp and has displaced 
hemp for bags and baling material. Re- 
cently it has even been substituted for linen. 
Yarn is now frequently made of a mixture 
of linen and jute and the weaver has learned 
to manufacture cloth having the linen yarn 
crossed by jute or cotton. 

It is, however, the competition of cotton 
that has caused the most serious damage to 
the linen industry. For a large number of 
articles, shirting, table linen, sheeting, cur- 
tains; knit goods and light dress goods, 
upholstery fabrics and sewing thread, cot- 
ton has been largely substitued for linen. 
At times the transition has been effected by 
the use of mixed goods made with cotton 
warp and linen filling or more rarely with 
linen warp and cotton filling. Manufactur- 
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ers have been very ingenious in devising 
various combinations of color and finish to 
give the appearance of linen to cotton goods. 
In certain districts of central and western 
France the people have been accustomed to 
arough cloth made of yellow hemp. At firs: 
linen was substituted for the hemp, then cot- 
ton was mixed with the linen, and today the 
linen has disappeared entirely and a fabric 
made of cotton and jute has taken its place. 

The transition from linen to cotton has 
been facilitated by the ability to weave the 
cotton goods on linen looms. Thus in dif- 
ferent manufacturing districts in the North, 
in the Vosges district, in Normandy and in 
the West the number of looms that have 
been transferred to the weaving of cotton is 
constantly increasing. Whenever linen 
rises in price a portion of the looms are 
changed to cotton. The same phenomenon 
is duplicated abroad, even in Ireland. 

In modern times the preference is given 
to low priced goods. The call for artistic 
and durable fabrics disappears before the 
desire for cheap and attractive but less 
serviceable goods. The purchasing power 
of the mass of the people has increased while 
the general leveling of conditions has re- 
duced the proportion of those who are dis- 
posed to purchase high grade and expensive 
goods. Manufacturers have thus been 
forced to increase their production and de- 
crease the cost of their products. This 
double phenomenon is manifest in many 
branches of trade. In the textile industry it 
has resulted in the extraordinary increase in 
the use of cotton and a reduction of the con- 
sumption of other textile fibres. 

In the seventeenth and_ eighteenth 
centuries when the use of cotton began 
to assume importance in England and 
France, the manufacturers of linen, silk, 
woolen and hemp goods demanded and ob- 
tained decree after decree aimed at the in- 
fant industry. They recognized clearly the 
power of the new rival. Cotton has taken 
the place of the other textile fibres because 
of its low cost. In some kinds of goods it 
has supplanted the old material entirely 
and in other kinds it has been mixed 
with the old fibres. Before the abandon- 
ment of the beautiful and expensive fabrics 
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made of pure silk the manufacturers of 
Lyons found it necessary during the re- 
curring periods of business depression to 
mix silk with cotton and wool in order to 
bring the cost of their goods within reach 
of the majority of their customers. Follow- 
ing the example of Lyons the ribbons of St. 
Etienne were cheapened by the mixture of 
cotton with silk. The woolen imanufactur- 
ers of Roubaix and Tourcoing then began to 
mix cotton with wool and to make cloth 
with woolen and cotton yarn. In many 
cases the looms that were originally in- 
stalled for the production of pure wool 
goods were changed to mixed goods and 
finally put on pure cottonades. 

The linen industry, however, has been the 
principal sufferer by the advent of cotton 
during the nineteenth century, because linen 
and cotton are used practically for the same 
purposes. There is no question that cotton 
or mixed cotton and linen cloth is less dur- 
able than all linen goods. The appearance 
and low cost of the former assures a large 
market. The housekeeper no longer prides 
herself on the possession of household linen 
that has been handed down from generation 
to generation. More and more she contents 
herself with light cotton goods, fragile 
but of a price so low as to permit of 
their frequent renewal in keeping with the 
fluctuations of fashion. Here as elsewhere 
style triumphs over habit. Linen experi- 
ences all the rigor of what is called the law 
of substitution. 

In the matter of first cost cotton possesses 
an important advantage over wool or silk. 
In the last decade of the nineteenth century 
the price of American cotton imported into 
France averaged $19.57 per 220 lbs. During 
the same period the cost of 220 lbs. of raw 
silk was $662.53. Wool in the scoured state, 
which corresponds to the condition in which 
cotton enters the mill, averaged from $76 to 
$85.50 per 220 lbs. The danger of the com- 
petition of cotton with materials that cost 
from four to thirty-four times as much is 
self evident. 

In the same way we can explain the in- 
crease in the use of jute, the price of which 
during the last ten years of the nineteenth 


century averaged but $7.60 per 220 lbs. On 
the other hand the average price of French 
flax for the same period was but $14.82 per 
220 lbs., Russian flax being $13.30 per 220 
lbs. Why is it then that cotton goods are 
cheaper than linen goods with the reverse 
condition existing in the cost of the raw ma- 
terial? It is because the manufacturing cost 
if linen goods is much higher that that of 
cotton goods. In another article I will refer 


to this point more in detail. 
———_—_q_____ 


WHY TEXTILE GOODS SHOULD BE 
ADVERTISED. 





This is the second of a series of papers 
upon textile advertising by Thomas Balmer, adver- 
tising manager of the Butterick trio—The Delinea- 
tor, The Designer and The New Idea, the three 
publications of The Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany. 

_I. Necessity and possibilities of textile adver- 
tising. 

2. Naming and trade-marking textile goods. 

3. Planning the advertising campaign. 

4. General publicity and work upon dealers. 

5. Actual experience of manufacturers whose 
advertising has been successful. 

6. Brief comment upon six different lines which 
will then be discussed one at a time in the 
following papers based upon actual statistics col- 
lected at an expense of thousands of dollars and 
an equal value for the time demanded for their 
collection. 

II. 


A good namg is rather to be chosen than 
riches, because a good name is riches. 

A name upon textile goods is an identifi- 
cation. 

The trade mark is the buyer’s and the man- 
ufacturer’s protection against unscrupulous 
dealers. 

The two taken together make a foundation 
upon which you can build up your business 
by publicity until publicity becomes a valu- 
able asset of your business. 

Nearly all manufacturers of textile goods 
have trade marks—such as they are—and in 
some cases, even without advertising, the 
trade mark or name has become known to 
some of the public because the goods were of 
such exceptional quality. Many manufactur- 
ers are making the mistake of thinking 
“some” people means “all” people. 

“Fruit of the Loom” muslin, for instance, 
was known to our grandmothers yesterday, 








aud is known to our housewives today. It is 
not advertised—never has been—but the 
familiar picture of the group of fruit in colors 
pasted upon bolts of this cotton cloth will be 
recalled by many people. Even tacit adver- 
tising of good goods will accomplish this 
much. Think what it would be if that trade 
mark greeted the eye in a standard woman’s 
publication today. It would mean many in- 
quiries for this muslin in place of a few. It 
would mean selling Fruit of the Loom muslin 
where other muslins equally good but not so 
well known are now sold. 

“Fruit of the Loom” is a good name. The 
trade mark is a bad one. It is complicated 
and hard to reproduce. It is in colors in the 
criginal lithograph and could not be shown 
in colors in the magazines. It takes up too 
much space and cannot be made smaller. 

A happy trade mark is one which can be 
reduced to a small size and still be legible and 
definite, which can be reproduced equally 
well in color and black and white, and which 
is easily remembered after being seen once. 

Talking about the possibility of trade- 
marking goods, what do you think of trade- 
marking pies? It sounds like a laughably re- 
mote possibiltiy. Yet here is a news item 
which says no: 


“Albany, N. Y., Tuesday—lIt will be 
possible to place trade marks on pies 
and thus prevent them from being coun- 
terfeited, if a bill introduced today by 
Mr. Hornidge becomes a law. It per- 
mits the platters on which pies and pas- 
try are sold to be marked in the same 
manner as siphons are now marked, and 
forbids their use a second time by any 
person not producing the authorized 
pie.” 


The trade mark of the National Biscuit 
Company is happy. It has a meaning, not 
generally known perhaps, but interesting. It 
is said that the In-er-seal mark is a mark 
formerly put on ships by inspectors to signify 
their seaworthiness; in other words, that they 
were watertight. This same device is the 
“mark” of the Roycroft Press. I am told 
that Elbert Hubbard gave the biscuit com- 
pany permission to use it. It is also the mark 
of one of the old time Italian printers. 
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The fact that the products of the National 
Biscuit Company are wrapped in waxed 
papers which are moisture-proof gives excuse 
for using this mark, but even if it meant 
nothing, it is a simple, distinctive, definite 
mark which once seen is always remembered. 
It is equally effective used in the red and 
white of the poster and street car card work, 
or in the black and white of the magazine and 
newspaper work. It is a trade mark which is 
distinctive and easily recognized, which ex- 
plains itself as the name “In-er-seal” shows, 
and was evidently chosen with considerable 
thought. 

The textile manufacturer whose marks are 
not known too well to the trade to risk chang- 
ing them should begin by selecting a mark 
which answers all these requirements. 

There are several ways in which the mark 
can be applied. In some goods it can be 
woven in the selvage as, for instance, in silks. 
In cotton or woolen goods it may be woven 
into the selvage, stamped on the back, pasted 
upon the bolts or put upon the wrappers. In 
underwear and knit goods it may be printed 
upon the goods, or a better way is to have a 
trade mark which cannot be separated from 
the goods in any way by washing out or 
otherwise, as a silk stripe woven into the 
garment. 

Choose a name, if possible, associated with 
the goods. Don’t be led away by freak 
names. The fact that the United States gov- 
ernment does not allow protection to a word 
in common, everyday use, but insists that the 
name shall be a coined word, has produced 
monstrosities in the way of word construc- 
tion. Any simple, euphonious, easily-remem- 
bered name will do. After it has been adver- 
tised, it will seem to be just the right name 
for that particular article. 

Many people have commented upon the 
happiness of the name “Sapolio.” The hap- 
piest thing about the name “Sapolio” is that 
to ninety-nine out of a hundred housewives 
“Sapolio” means scouring soap. As a matter 
of fact, “Sapolio” doesn’t mean scouring soap 
any more than it means breakfast food, but 
the name has been advertised until it is asso- 
ciated in the minds of people with scouring 
soap, and that’s enough. 


Manufacturers choosing a name for their. 
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gcods are confronted by a sense of strange- 
ness about any word they may select. They 
seem to think that there is a word already 
made which will just fit. They forget that it 
is publicity which makes the name seem right. 

A man commented on the fact that Adam 
was supposed to have named all the animals. 
He said that he saw nothing surprising in 
that. 

“Take the elephant, for instance. 
nothing to name the 


It was 
‘elephant.’ 
Why anybody could see it was an elephant 
by looking at it.” 

That is the way people feel about names 
for their goods. They seem to think that the 
name ought to be self-evident. They do not 
stop to realize that an elephant has been 
called an elephant as long as they can re- 
member. Therefore, “elephant” seems to be 
the proper name for an elephant. 

If you call your “Wooltex,” or 
“Clothcraft,” or “Lansdowne,” or “Shaw- 
knit,” or “Kodak,” or any other name, loud 
enough and long enough, in the pages of the 
magazines, you will find it easy to add a new 
word to a woman’s shopping vocabulary. 


elephant 


or ; 
Q¢ ¢ ids 


All these things are the result of publicity 
and nothing but publicity. 

In choosing a name, study your goods. 
What are they? How are they made? To 
what particular tastes do they appeal? What 
is your strongest argument? Are they all 
wool? Then get a name that suggests wool, 
or woolen fabric or fibre, or woolen texture. 
“Wooltex” is the 
thought. 


result of such a line of 
Are they made from the wool of 
any particular kind of sheep as, for instance, 
south-down? Then take a name that sug- 
gests this, as “Lansdowne.” 

Perhaps your goods suggest nothing of 
their construction, or their 
not their strongest appeal. 
that 


construction is 
Then take a name 
fashion, style, mode. 
Alter the spelling, or arrangement, or put 


means quality, 
two words together until you get a simple, 
direct, happy name. 

It is a part of the work of a man trained in 
advertising to suggest a good name. There 
are lots of men who manufacture the best fab- 
rics in their line that are made, but who are 
not competent to give those fabrics a name 
which will be happy and appropriate. 


Most of the names you find in use by the 
dry goods trade todayare coined words, names 
compiled for the sake of talking about the 
goods in the usual channels of trade. When 
you hear of such words as “gingham,” “mus- 
lin,’ “cambric,” you know what they mean, 
but there was a time when these names were 
as new as the name you are going to give 
your fabric. They become familiar and ap- 
propriate by use. ‘“‘Cambric” was so called 
because it was made at Cambria, France. It 
is simply a fine muslin. “Drap de soie” is 
simply the French for “cloth of silk,” but it 
now means a particular fabric known in every 
cry goods store. 

But whatever you name your goods, never 
forget that the name will not advertise the 
goods. 

Manufacturers who have watched with in- 
terest and enthusiasm the Uneeda Biscuit 
campaign, frequently get the cause mixed up 
with the effect. It was not the name 
“Uneeda” which made Uneeda Biscuit the 
advertising success that it is; it was the ad- 
vertising that made Uneeda a good name and 
nothing else. The name coupled with a good 
article, hitched to a tremendous volume of 
publicity, is all there is to it, and the condi- 
tions can be duplicated with any good textile 
article made. The fact that it has not been 
done means nothing. There was a time when 
no one advertised biscuits. The reason that 
there are no striking examples today of the 
possibilities of textile advertising is because 
the textile manufacturers are behind their 
age. A great, untouched future is waiting 
for them. The men who are quickest to see 
the possibilities of advertising to the consumer 
for every article of textile manuiacture are 
the men that are going to reap, not only pub- 
licity, but fortunes from their business. Not 
only does the greater development of their 
business depend upon this, but as time goes 
en it will become absolutely necessary. 

The manufacturer whose goods ten years 
from today are not known by name to the 
actual consumer, the woman who buys them, 
is not going to be able to hold his own and 
compete in those days with the progressive 
advertiser any more than the maker of a 
breakfast food who does not advertise is able 
today to sell his goods against the adver- 


tisers’. THOMAS BALMER. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS ON ROLLS FOR 
DRAWING FRAMES. 


Continued from March 


THE LOOSE END ROLL 


is similar to the solid or fast boss roll in the 
fact that both rolls are made of a solid piece 
of iron and covered with cloth and leather, 
but it differs from the solid roll by having 
loose end bearings in which the roll re- 
volves. These bearings are made from a 
cylindrical piece of iron by boring it out to 
the correct size for holding the neck of the 
roll, and having two sides cut parallel to 
each other in order to fit into the stands on 
the frame. A groove is also cut on the top 
surface of the bearing for holding the sad- 
dle, as connected to the weights, in its 
An oil hole is cut in the top 
of each bearing so that the friction surfaces 


proper place. 


in the bearings may be easily lubricated. 

All of the top rolls are measured so that 
the necks just take up half of every stand. 
This brings the end of one top roll almost 
against the end of the next top roll on the 
same line. . 

As was mentioned, the top rolls are driven 
by frictional contact with the bottom rolls. 
If the top rolls were simply laid on the bot- 
tom rolls and no means other than their own 
weight were provided for them to be driven, 
a large amount of slippage would conse- 
quently occur, unless they were constructed 
of a large diameter to make them very 
heavy, which is impracticable. To over- 
come this difficulty, the rolls are weighted, 
that is, they are connected by hooks to 
weights, so that the amount of slippage is 
reduced to a minimum. ‘The proper amount 
of weight to be hung on the rolls, and also 
the method of attaching the weights will be 
explained when that subject is taken up in 
detail. 

It may be pointed out that the top rollers 


should always be kept parallel with their 
corresponding bottom lines, otherwise, the 
grip on the slivers will vary. This can 
easily be shown by placing two rollers to- 
gether with their axes parallel, then every 
point in their longitudinal length will be in 
contact, but the least variation out of this 
parallel position results in there being only 
one point of contact, and therefore with this 
condition in the drawing frame, the drafting 
will not be positive, and the greater this 
variation the more irregular will be the re- 
sults. 

The top rollers should always be relieved 
of their weights when the machine is 
stopped for a considerable length of time, 
otherwise flute shaped depressions will be 
made in the leather. This defect is some- 
times caused by having the top roll of the 
same cHameter as its botton roll, and to 
remedy this, a thicker roller cloth covering 
must be substituted. Badly finished iron 
fluted drawing rollers will also cause the 
same defect. 

The covering of rollers by cloth and 
leather is done either by hand or machine 
work, the latter method executing most of 
the difficult operations which are involved 
in the work with greater dispatch, exact- 
ness, and uniformity of the quality of the 
work, than it had ever been possible to at- 
tain by manual labor alone, although the 
hand method is extensively used. In pre- 
paring the material for covering the rolls, 
the cloth is first cut lengthwise in strips 
corresponding to the width of the bosses 
of the rolls, and then a cement made up 
from the proper proportions of flour, resin 
and turpentine, is spread in a very thin layer 
as evenly as possible upon it. ‘The rollers, 
stripped of their old covering and _ thor- 
oughly cleansed, are in turn taken singly for 
the purpose of attaching the cloth to them. 
This is done by placing the boss to be cov- 
ered at right angles to, and on the front 
edge of the pasted cloth, and slowly rolled 
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forward with sufficient pressure to cause the 
cloth to adhere to it. When the front edge 
of the cloth touches the paste, which it 
marks, it is turned slightly backward, and 
the cloth is cut parallel to, but a little in front 
of the mark, with a broad, sharp chisel held 
vertically, and the attachment of the cloth 
is completed by lightly rolling on a smooth 
surface. 

In some cases the cloth is cut up into 
short lengths just sufficient to cover the roll, 
before the cement is applied. When this is 
done, the cloth should not be allowed to 
stand for a great length of time before being 
used, as it is very liable to shrink. The 
leather is cut up into the proper size and 
then made into cots for fitting over the cloth 
covering. Care must be taken in this oper- 
ation to have the beveled ends of the leather 
cut correctly, so that the thickness of the 
cot will be uniform over its entire surface. 

The cot is drawn on to the roll by means 
of a device, consisting of a circular piece 
made of thin pieces of steel over which the 
cot fits, and a rod for holding the roll, which 
is situated directly under the circular piece. 
The rod is connected so that it may be 
raised by hand power and thus push the roll 
into the cot, after which the circular piece is 
withdrawn from the roll. The ends of the 
cot are then burned down to make a nice 
finish of the roll. 

After coming from the roll coverers, the 
top leather covered rolls are then varnished 
on the working surface of the leather. 

These rolls are varnished so that they will 
present a smooth surface to the cotton as it 
passes through the machine and thus pre- 
vent the cotton from wrapping around them. 
If the leather top roll was put into the 
frame just as it came from the roll coverer 
it would be impossible to keep the machines 
in running order, owing to this trouble of 
the cotton lapping. This is because the 
surface of the rolls is so large that it would 
cost a great deal to cover these rolls with a 
skin of fine enough quality to prevent the 
lapping of the cotton around the rolls, and 
hence a coarser skin and the application of 
varnish is necessary. 

There are a great many recipes for roll 


varnish, but which do not vary very materi- 
ally from each other, as they are mostly just 
a slight difference of opinion of different 
overseers as to the ingredients. A good 
recipe for a varnish is as follows :—I ounce 
fish glue, I ounce isinglass, I ounce raw- 
hide boiled to a jelly, 1/4 pint acetic acid, 
1/2 pint vinegar. This mixture is boiled in 
a glue kettle until thoroughly dissolved, 
when it is well corked in a jar and kept in a 
dry, cool place until needed. When required 
for use, hot vinegar and red lead (powdered) 
are added to give it the consistency of cream. 
When used in a very moist atmosphere, a 
little more red lead is added, as this will tend 
to absorb the extra moisture in the leather, 
and with the vinegar and acetic acid will 
dry quickly, forming a good coating to keep 
the moisture from the leather. 

The top leather roll when varnished 
should present a smooth finish without 
ridges or air holes. It does not necessarily 


have to present a glossy appearance, but 
many of the varnishes used when dry do 
present a very highly polished surface. This 
condition is not objectionable if the glossy 


appearance can be obtained and still have a 
roll on which the varnish does not crack 
after it has been running a short time. The 
glossy appearance of rolls generally shows 
that a great deal of glue has been used in its 
preparation, and under ordinary circum- 
stances, after this roll has been running for 
a short time, it will crack and peel. In try- 
ing to remedy this fault by adding other in- 
gredients to the mixture, a much duller 
finish of the roll is obtained but which is 
satisfactory. 
METALLIC ROLLS. 

The other class of top rolls, as has been 
mentioned, is known as metallic rolls, from 
the fact that they are made entirely of 
metal. The top and bottom are very simi- 
lar to each other, except that the bottom roll 
is made as a single roll which is positively 
driven by gearing as in the case of bottom 
rolls as used with leather top rolls, while 
the top rolls are made separate for each de- 
livery. The bottom roll differs from the 
bottom roll of the leather covered top rolls 
in that the flutes are evenly spread on the 











surface of the roll and the depth of the flutes 
has to be carefully regulated. ‘This bottom 
roll also carries two collars for each deliv- 
ery which are placed between the neck and 
each fluted section of the rolls, one on each 
side of the fluted section. Collars are simi- 
larly placed on the top rolls which are also 
fluted, and these collars rest on their re- 
spective collars of the bottom roll. The 
purpose of these collars is to keep the flutes 
of each of the rolls from coming in contact 
with the bottom of the spaces of the rolls. 
In case they did come in contact, the sliver 
in passing between these two rolls would be 
apt to be cut, or strained, so that it would 
produce weak places in the finished yarn. 

A cross section of a pair of metallic rolls 
is shown in the accompanying illustration, 
in which the flutes and grooves of the two 
rolls are in mesh with each other, and 
the collars on the rolls in contact, the top 
collar resting on the bottom collar. The 
grooves a are made large enough to receive 
the flutes b and then have space sufficient 
for the cotton to be gripped without being 
cut or strained. The flutes are also rounded 
at the end to prevent injury to the cotton 
under operation. 

It will be seen from the illustration that 
the collars c on the rolls are of smaller di- 
ameter than the outside diameter of the 
flutes, and this difference in the diameters is 
regulated by the pitch of the roll. The 
pitch indicates the number of flutes and 
grooves on a roll per one inch of diameter. 
There are three principal pitch rolls used, 
which are 16, 24, and 32 pitch. It will be 
seen that if these different pitch rolls had 
the same amount of mesh, that is, the col- 
lars the same diameter, different lengths of 
cotton would be delivered by the rolls of 
the same diameter, and in order to make the 
delivery uniform for the different pitch rolls 
of the same diameter, the collars are ground 
to different diameters. 

The coarsest pitch rolls are used for back 
rolls, the medium for the third, and the fin- 
est pitch for the second and front rolls. 

The advantages claimed for the metallic 
rolls are increased production over leather 
top rolls, in which a gain of 25 per cent. to 
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33 per cent. is obtained, which of course is a 
saving in labor, floor space, equipment, etc.; 
or in case the production is sufficient to keep 
the succeeding process supplied, the speed 
of the rolls may be decreased 25 per cent. to 
33 per cent. and yet get the required produc- 
tion. 

The bite of the rolls is positive, and thus 
the draft is made direct and positive, conse- 
quently requiring less weight to produce 
this bite, and also the driving power is re- 
duced. The amount of reduction in the 
weight is from 33 per cent. to 50 per cent. 
The rolls running on collars without friction 
admit of sufficient space to allow periect 
attenuation of the sliver, without injury, 
and possess all the advantages of the leather 
covered roll. The licking up of the fibres 
from electricity and sticky weather is ab- 
sent in the machine. The “cut work” aris- 
ing from imperfectly varnished rolls or dry 
rolls, because of lack of oil, is entirely elim- 
inated. Rolls do not have to be covered or 
varnished and hence less expense is made 
for keeping them in working order. Con- 
siderable more leaf and dirt are extracted 
from the sliver and the quality of the sliver 
produced is increased. 

adentenmnapillibiitinenmaneme 


MULTIPLIER MECHANISM FOR PAT- 
TERN CHAINS FOR CROMPTON & 
KNOWLES LOOMS. 


This multiplier mechanism is used princi- 
pally in connection with looms for making 
blankets, and other fabrics containing bor- 
ders, and has for its objects the reduction 
in the length of the pattern chain, a reversing 
motion for said chain so that after the chain 
has made nearly a complete revolution in one 
direction it is made to automatically reverse 
its direction of motion, and to provide means 
for repeating a certain portion of said pattern 
chain and multiplying a certain pick. In 
order to give a detailed description of the 
mechanism, the accompanying illustrations 
are given, of which Diagram A is a plan 
view of the pattern chain mechanism, shown 
in the correct position required for weaving 
the body of the blanket, etc.; Diagram B is a 
side view of the parts shown in Diagram A; 
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and Diagram C is a diagrammatic view, 
showing parts of a loom which are used to 
call the pattern chain into action, the parts 
being shown in position for operating the 
auxiliary chain as required for the multipli- 
cation of picks. 








Numerals of references indicate the parts 
as follows: A shaft 1 has loosely mounted on 
it one end of the levers 2, 3, and 4 which ex- 
tend over the bars of the pattern main chain 
II and rest on the tubes or rolls on said bars. 
The lever 3, through the connector 3’ oper- 
ates the movable shuttle boxes in the usual 
way. The lever 5, centrally pivoted at 95’, 
has one end extending over and resting on 
the tubes or rolls of the pattern chain and is 
held in contact with the tubes or rolls by a 


spring 6. 


The opposite end of the lever 5 has 
a slotted side extension 5”, which extends 
under and holds the free end of the pawl 7 
out of engagement with the ratchet wheel 8, 
as attached to the multiplier cam 9 on a stud 
8’ until it is desired to operate said multi- 


plier cam. The chain shaft 10 carries the 
pattern barrel 10’ which supports the pattern 
chain 11, made up of bars which carry rolls 
and tubes in the usual manner. 

Fast on the’ chain shaft Io is the ratchet 
12, having integral with it the gear 13. An 
auxiliary ratchet 14, mounted on a stud 14’, 
has the gear 15 integral with it, which meshes 
with the gear 13. The pull pawl 16 is made 
to engage with its free end, the ratchet 12 to 
turn said ratchet and the gear 13. The pull 
pawl 17 is made to engage, with its free end, 
the auxiliary ratchet 14 in order to turn said 
ratchet and the gear I5. 

A lever 18 is centrally pivoted at 19 and 
has the upwardly curved extensions 18’ and 
18”. The extension 18 extends under a pin 
16’ on the pawl 16, and the extension 18” 
extends under the bent end of the pin 17’ 
on the pawl 17. The opposite end of the 
lever 18 has a side extension 20 to engage 
with the multiplier cam 9 when required. 

The lever 21, centrally pivoted at 22, has 
one end 21’ bent to extend under the pin 16’ 
on the pawl 16. The lever 23, pivoted at 
one end on a stud 24, has at its other end a 
curved extension 23’, which extends under 
the bent end of the pin 17’ on the pawl 17. 
The levers 21 and 23 are connected by an 
adjustable connector 25. To one end of the 
lever 21 is connected the end of a flexible 
connector 26, which passes under a roll 27 
on a stud 27’. The other end of the chain 26 
is attached to the free end of the lever 4. 

The downward extension 23” on the lever 
23 rests on the bent free end 2” on the lever 
2. The free end 2” of the lever 2 is con- 
nected by a connector 28 to the free end of 
the lever 50, pivoted at 51 and having a pin 
50’ on said lever. The end of the lever 18 is 
connected by a connector 29 to a flexible 
connector 52, which passes under the pulley 
53, pivoted at 54. The opposite end of the 
flexible connector 52 is secured to the lower 
end of a latch 48 pivotally mounted on a 
screw 49 extending through an elongated 
slot 48’ in the latch 48. The latch 48 has a 
notch 48” to engage the pin 50’ on the lever 
50, and at its upper end an inclined surface 
48’, which is engaged by the end 46’ of the 
rod 46. A spring 55, secured to the latch 48, 








acts to hold the latch in engagement with the 
pin 50’. 

A bell crank lever 43 is pivoted on a stud 
44 in a stand 45, and one end of the bell crank 
lever 43 is connected at 43’ to the rod 46, the 
opposite end 46’ of which engages the in- 
clined edges 48” on the latch 48, as stated 
before. The opposite arm of the angle 
lever 43 extends over the auxiliary pattern 
chain 41. A spiral spring 47, loosely coiled 
around the rod 46 and bearing at one end 
against an arm 47’ on the stand 47” and at 
its other end against a collar 46” adjustable 
on the rod 46, acts to keep the arm of the 
angle lever 43 in engagement with the aux- 
iliary pattern chain 41. 

Referring again to pawls 16, 17 and 7, the 
pawl 16 is pivoted on a pin 30 on an arm 31’ 
of the crank 31 mounted on the shaft 1, and 
the pawl 17 is also pivoted at 30 on arm 31’ 
of the crank 31. The pawl 7 is pivoted at 7’ 
on a stud 34, fast in the extension 31” on the 
crank 31. A regular oscillating movement is 
communicated to the crank 31 and to the 
three pawls 16, 17 and 7 through the rod 32, 
pivoted at 32’ to the crank 31 and connected 
at its lower end to a driven part of the loom. 

When the parts are in the position shown 
in Diagrams A and B, the body of the blanket 
is being woven, and to put the parts in these 
positions with the pawls 16, 17 and 7 out of 
engagement with their respective ratchets, a 
roll 2’ on the pattern chain 11 is brought 
under the lever 2 to raise said lever, and 
through extension 23” on the lever 23, rest- 
ing on said lever 2, to raise the lever 23, 
which engaging the bent end of the pin 17’ 
on the pawl 17 lifts said pawl out of engage- 
ment with the ratchet 14. The raising of the 
lever 2 causes a downward pull on the lever 
18 through connector 28, lever 50, pin 50’, 
latch 48, flexible connector 52, and connector 
29, attached to said lever 18. The downward 
pull on the lever 18 through the extensions 
18 and 18”, which extend under and engage 
the pins 16’ and 17’ on the pawls 16 and 17, 
raises said pawls and holds them out of en- 
gagement with their respective ratchets 12 
and 14. The pawl 17 is held up by both 
levers 23 and 18, while the pawl 16 is held up 
by the lever 18 alone. At this time there is 
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no roll on the chain under the lever 5, and 
therefore the spring 6 acts to raise the other 
end 5” of said lever 5 and hold the pawl 7 
out of engagement with the ratchet wheel 8, 
so that both chain driving pawls 16 and 17 
and the multiplier pawl 7 are out of engage- 
ment with their respective ratchets. 

FORWARD MOVEMENT TO THE PATTERN 

CHAIN. 

The operation of the mechanism for giv- 
ing a forward movement to the pattern chain 
when, for example, the body of the blanket 
is completed and the pattern chain is called 
for, will now be described. The parts shown 
in Diagram C are in the position they occupy 
when the pattern chain is inoperative. The 
auxiliary pattern chain cylinder 41 is revolv- 
ing all the time in the direction of the arrow 
y, and in the revolution of said pattern chain 


‘cylinder, the pattern ball 42 on the pattern 


chain is brought under one arm of the bell 
crank lever 43, which is then moved in the 
direction of the arrow z, and through rod 
46, connected to the other arm of said bell 
crank lever 43, the latch 48 is moved on its 
pivotal support 49 until it is disengaged from 
the pin 50’ on the lever 50. Said latch will 
drop until the upper end of the slot 48’ strikes 
the screw 49. The dropping of the latch 48 
causes a slack in the flexible connector 52, 
which slack is taken up by the turning move- 
ment of the lever 18 on its pivotal support 19, 
which is induced by gravity. The movement 
of the lever 18 allows the pawl 16 to drop into 
engagement and operate its ratchet 12 and 
start the chain 11 in the direction of arrow b, 
Diagram B, because the raising of the lever 
23, through connector 25, moves lever 21 on 
its axis 22 and drops the end 21’ out of con- 
tact with the pin 16’ on the pawl 16. The 
revolution of the ratchet 12 through pawl 16, 
movement being communicated to said pawl 
through crank 31 and the rod 32, will revolve 
the chain 11 in a forward direction and re- 
move the roll 2’, from under the lever 2, 
allowing said lever to drop, and through con- 
nector 28 allowing the lever 50 to drop with 
the pin 50’ (stop 56 limits the downward 
movement of said lever), and said pin 50’ 
will again be engaged by the latch 48, the 
pattern ball 42 having passed out from under 
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the arm of the angle lever 43 to allow the 
spring 47 to move the rod 46 and the spring 
55 to move the latch 48 into position to be 
engaged by said pin 50’. The pattern chain 
11 will now advance a bar at a time for each 
movement of the ratchet 12 caused by the 
pawl 16. 
TO MULTIPLY A GIVEN PICK. 

For this purpose a roll on the pattern chain 
is brought under the lever 5 to raise its end 
and at the same time lower the other end 5” 
and allow the pawl 7 to turn the ratchet 8 
and the multiplier cam 9 attached to it. The 
rotation of the cam g brings one of its pro- 
jections into contact with the extension 20 on 
the lever 18 and causes said lever to move 
on its pivotal support 19 to raise the pawl 16 
and the pawl 17 out of engagement with their 
respective ratchet wheels. A depression in 
the periphery of the cam 9 allows the lever 
18 to move and take its opposite position and 
allow the pawls 16 and 17 to engage with 
their respective ratchet wheels and again 
operate the pattern chain and stop the multi- 


plication of picks. 
TO REVERSE THE MOVEMENT OF 
TERN CHAIN. 


THE PAT- 

In the operation of the forward movement 
of the chain 11, the chain having completed 
one revolution, except one bar, it may be de- 
sired to reverse the movement of the chain. 
It will be noticed that there is a roll 36 on 
the chain 11 (see Diagram A), one bar in 
advance of the roll 2. The roll 36 is under 
the lever 4, and when the chain 11 has com- 
pleted one revolution in a forward direction 
the roll 36 comes under the lever 4 and raises 
said lever, and through flexible connector 23, 
passing around the pulley 27, draws down 
the lever 21, pivoted at 22, and raises the 
opposite end 21’ of said lever 21, which ex- 
tends under the pin 16’ on the pawl 16 and 
raises the pawl 16 out of engagement with 
the ratchet 12. At the same time, through 
the connector 25 the lever 23 is drawn down 
with the lever 21, allowing the pawl 17, held 
up by the end 23’ of the lever 23, to engage 
with the ratchet wheel 14, and through pinion 
15, fast to said ratchet wheel and meshing 
with pinion 13, fast to the ratchet wheel 12, 
turn the pattern barrel 10’ and the pattern 


chain I1 in the opposite or reverse direction. 
It will be seen that the pattern chain 11 in 
reversing will perform all of the operations 
described in connection with the forward 
movement of the pattern chain, including the 
multiplication of certain picks, if desired, but 
exactly in the reverse direction. The pattern 
chain 11 will continue to move in the reverse 
direction until the roll 2’ is again brought 
under the lever 2 and the chain is stopped. 
A spring latch 40 holds up the lever 21 
when the support of the lever 23, having the 
extension 23” resting on lever 2, is withdrawn 
by the roll 2’ passing from under the lever 2. 
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NOVELTIES FROM FOREIGN SOURCES. 


Worsted Trousering. 


Complete Weave. Repeat 28 X 12. 


Warp : — 7370 ends, all 2/60’s worsted. 
Reed : —16 X 7 = 66 inches wide in loom. 
Dress :— 


1end, black. ie 

4 ends, pearl and gray 

rend, black 

rend, pearland gray 

rend, pearl and gray 

Co Ree oe eee ‘ 
DO, TAN ccs acs os ; 

1end, pearl and gray 

1end, pearl and gray........ 

1 end, Piack ‘ 
2ends, pearl and gray............... 
1end, black 

1 end, black 


1 end, 
4 ends. 


4 ends. 
4 ends. 


6 ends. 


1 end. 
1 end, 


6 ends. 


1 end, 


Repeat of pattern: 28 ends 
Filling :— 96 picks per inch arranged thus :— 

2 picks, 2/64’s worsted, black. 

1 pick, 3 run wool, black. 


3 picks. Repeat of pattern, 
Finish :— Worsted finish, scour well, shear clear, 
inches wide. 


—_—___.¢ 


Worsted Suiting. 


Complete Weave. 
Repeat 8 X 4. 
Warp : — 3776 ends, all 2/36’s worsted. 
Reed : —14'4 X 4 =65 inches wide in loom. 
Dress :— 












nds, black. 
end, white 
end, gray mix 
end, white. 
end, black 
ends, olive mix 
end, black. 
end, white 
end, gray mix. 
end, white. 


me 


16 ends in repeat of pattern. 


FOREIGN 


Filling :— 57 picks per inch, same arrangement, counts 
and colors of yarn as used for warp. 
Finish : — Worsted finish, 56 inches wide. 














Fancy Cassimere. 





- 2240 ends, 8 harness fancy draw. 


2 70 inches wide in loom. 

















S « 1 
ends, 2 Wy WINTLE. 2 cee cere e ewww ewene 
nd, 4run, dark brown 
ids, 644 run, white, and 61 lark rown 
twist z 
end, 4 run, dark brow: 
2ends, 2-fold, 5 run white 
2¢ BNE yk powens oxsswaveseteunne 
S run, WNite€,....se0% covsee = 2 
r 4 run, dark brow: ; . I 
2e , 644 run, white, and 6 ru lark brown twist 2 
s;run, dark brow: kl alent eC Sebas a ee ee = I 
2 2 5 run, white 2 
‘ blue as E I 
I 344 run, grav.. > | 
2ends, 2-fold, 5 run, whit 
rend, 4 run, dark brown 
ends, 614 run, white, and6r lark brown | 
twist 1 a 
end, 4 run, bark brown 
2 ends, 2-fold, 5 run, white .. ° 
1end, 3's run, gray.... 
Repeat of pattern: & 
type color scheme = whit 
™ . ~ " twist | 
A ‘ ‘ gray 7 tor warp, 
—— a dark brown | 
oS ee ” = blue J 
Filling :— 33 picks per inch, arranged thus :— 


1 pick, 3 run, black 
1 pick, d»uble and twist, 6 run, white and 544 run, black, 
[] type in color scheme for filling.) 


2 picks, in repeat of pattern. 


ends 
end 
end 
end 
ends 


end 


ends. 


(See mf type in color scheme for filling. 
See 


Finish :— Scour well, clear on face, shear and press. 
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Worsted Suiting. 
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Complete Weave. Repeat 26 X 4. 





NOVELTIES 


Warp 


Reed: — 


Dress: 











4672 ends, 12 harness fancy draw. 














( «dent (@ 5 ends. 
1dent (@ 4 ends. 
162 hese 
1 dent (@ sends. 
3 dents (a 4 ends, 
6 dents 26 ends = 67!» in. wide in reed. 
2 ends, 2/60’s worsted, black and te. 
s end 30’s worsted, black, and 2/80’s mercerized 
‘ orange, twist 
2 ends, 2/60’s worsted, black and slate 
1 end, 2/60’s worsted, black. 
2/6o0’s mercerized cotton, white, 
2/60’s worsted, black and ite 
2/60’s worsted, bla 
2/60’s mercerized cotton, white 
ce 2/60’s worsted, ick and ate 


mplete Weave. 


Repeat 80 X 8. 





1€ , 2/60’s worsted t 
€ 2 ercerize 

4 Er 2/€o’ te uC ite 
‘ > 2 Ss Ww ted 











? te 
2 ate 

I 2/% hite. 

4 2/€0 ite 

! 2/6 

I 2/é t 

5 2/60 ate 

1enc 2/™ 

I , te 

4 

I 





repeat of pattern 


:—70 picks per inch, arranged thus 


1 pick, 2/60’s worsted, black and slate 
1 pick, 2/60’s worsted, black. 

1 pick, 2/60’s worsted, black uad slate, 
9 picks, 2/60’s worsted, black 

1 pick, 2/60’s worsted, black and slate 
1 pick, 2/60’s worsted, black. 

I pick, 2/60’s worsted, black and slate 

picks, 2/60’s worsted, black 

' 2/60’s worsted, black and gree 


lack 





2/60’s worsted, t 
{00's worsted, black and slate, 
s worsted, black 
1 pick, 60's worsted, black and slate 
9 picks, 2/60’s worsted, black. 
1 pick, 2/60’s worsted, black and slate 
1 pick, 2/60’s worsted, black 
1 pick, 2/60’s worsted, black and slate, 
5 picks, 2/60’s worsted, black 
1 pick, single 30’s worsted, black, and 2/So’s mere erized 
cotton, orange, twist 


3 picks, 2/60’s worsted, black 


48 picks, in repeat of patter: 


Finish :—W orsted finish ; 56 inches wide. 
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Worsted Suiting. 





( ‘ompl. te Wear 


Repeat 4 X 4 
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| 
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4430 ends, 12 or 16 harness, straight draw. Fancy Worsted Trousering. 


inches wide in loom. 


ray, twisted 
Ss worsted, 
slack 
*s worsted 
sted, b 
sted, 


rsted, 


yends 
vorsted, greer ee reer, end. 
vorsted, black ° = end 
40)’ rs ylac vist ith ' ; . . . 
. cea ted, black, twisted with 150, poe Complete Weave. Repeat 39 X 6. 
white ees s . 
6’s worsted, black Sala om end, - i 
*e ae i ereen oe ; end. Warp : — 4660 ends, 12 or 18 harness fancy draw. 


2 s(@ s 

Repeat of pattern: synends, Bad>—06 x ! dents @ 4ends } 
| 1 dent @ 5 ends } 

in loom or use reed 23 X 3. 


= 65'4 inches wid « 

75 picks per inch, all 2/60’s worsted. 

1 pick, green ote a ee = 1 pick ——— 
picks, black oe ° 4 picks Dress :— 


pick, green , 1 pick, end, 2-fold, 8o’s silk, white. (see §J type. 
» picks, dark yray 


: eee0 : ends, 2/30’s worsted, black. 

» picks, black and gr: C . = 162 picks. end, 2-fold,8o’s silk, white. (see {XJ type 
picks, black . ‘ ; j end, 2/30’s worsted, gray. F 

ends, 2/40’s worsted, black and gray twist. 

end, 2/40's worsted, white. 

ends, 2/40’s worsted, black and gray twist. 

end, 2/40’s worsted, white. 

Finish Worsted finish, 56 inches wide. ends, 2/40’s worsted, black and gray twist. 

: end, 2/30’s worsted, gray. 


, dark gray 


pi ks 
picks, black and gray 


6 picks 
6 picks. 


Repeat of pattern: 180 picks. 


—_————_—_— 39 ends in repeat of pattern. 


Worsted Suiting. Filling : —76 picks per inch, all plain, 2/30’s worsted 
black. 
Finish : — Worsted finish, 56 inches wide. 


Complete Weave. Repeat 4 X 4. ee 


Warp : — 3400 ends, 8 or 12 harness, straight draw. Worsted Suiting. 
Reed: —12\4 X 4 = 68 inches wide in‘loom. 
Dress :— 

36's worste d, black, 


, { Single worsted, gray mix and 
s end, / single 52’s worsted, white, twist 
rend, 2/36’s es — k. ee eee | Warp : — 4830 ends, all 2/60’s worsted, 12 or 16 harness 
worsted, black, anc .2= E ae ke ~ ae 
mercerized cotton, white aie straight draw. 
’s worsted, gray mix and . y . nates : , 5 
worsted, white, twist sa Reed: — 18 X 4 = 67 inches wide in loom. 
d, black,.. es Dress:— 
rsted, gray mix 
worsted, white, twist I 
orsted, black a s : I 
1 
I 


Complete Weave. Repeat 4 X 4. 


snd, white 

end, black....... 
snd, black and white 
“nd, gray mix... 


€ 

€ 

rsted black and . 

c 
ends, black and white 

€ 

c 

€ 


24 ends 
ercerized cotton, white 
worsted, 1y mix and - 
worsted, white, twist : 3 ends, i 
sd, green, and 2/30’s mereerized 1 
n, white, twist — oo tend : 


end, black and white oceeces i 
nd, gray mix ; \ "> = 24 ends 
sends, black and white ... 


Repeat of pattern; 48 ends Repeat of pattern: 48 ends 
55 picks per inch, arranged thus: Filling : — 75 picks per inch, all 2/64’s worsted, arranged 
’s worsted, black ime thus: 


’s worsted, gray mix, ar > 2 pick, white. 


pick, black .......... 
s worsted, black............:. = pick, black and white ........ Dieatnird 8 . 
64’s worsted, black, an = pick, gray mix.. beeas i _ 
P ottor picks, black and white. 
, pick, white... 
1 pick, me 
pick, black and white pinaawiats P - o 
pick, gray mix ielkanlie ket , 8 picks 
pick, black and white.. 
pick, gray mix 
picks, black and white 
otton, mer« -d, ite, tw “> pick, black and white . 
o's worsted, gray mix, pick, gray mix _ aa 
s worsted, whit pick, black and white 
ind 2/30’ rcerized cotton, pick, gray mix 
hite.. ‘ pick, black and white 


1 pick 
1 pick 


e€ 52’s worsted 


2 picks 
1 pick 
1 pick 


1 pick 
1 pick 


= 24 pK ks 


I pic k 
1 pick 
I pick, 


Repeat of pattern: 52 pick 
*— Worsted finish, 57 inches wide. Finish : — Worsted finish, 56 inches wide. 


Repeat of pattern 








Worsted Suiting. 














ee 
Ome " rz. a Da 
eB Complete Weave. Repeat 4 X 4. 
ZO 
Warp: 3660 ends, 8 or 12 harness, straight draw. 
Reed:—14 XK 4 = 6514 inches wide. 
Dress 
j 2/40’s worsted, white,....ce.e..cceeeesevees ee 1 end, 
id, 2/32’s worsted, drab... : = 1 end, 
1d, 2/40’'s worsted, pearl ar nd dr ab. J = 1 end 
ee, SS Wy GOO. occ ccleccowccenervetuscencs = 1 ond, 
id, 2/40’s mtr is ah Stang ats i ek ali = 1end 
d, 2/32’s worsted, brown.... eee 
1, 2/40’s worsted, pearland drab} _ ae 
1, 2/32 s worsted, drab ate \ t wal 
, x 2=> 32ends 
1, 2/40’s worsted, pearl and drab { > - 
: ’s worsted, brown | 
end, worsted, pearl and drab 
1 i worsted, brown.... Cees eecdsnnsenee = end, 
1 end, 2/40's worsted, pearl Sb he oe ca wii 
send, 2/32°s worsted, drab..........-scces ns 
rend, 2/40’s worsted, pearl and drab = 1.end, 
end, 2/32’s worsted, oe = tend 
end, Ys worsted, white == 1 end, 
end, 2/32’s worsted, drab, ‘ steawne ‘ oa 1end 
end, 2/40’S worsted, pearl and drs BD. ccccccccece = Tend, 
1 end, 2/32” s worsted, drab .... = 1 end, 
end, 2/40’s worsted, white = tend 
end, 2/32’s worsted, brown. : 
end, 2/40’s worsted, pearl andi ir ab? 7 i 
’ xXxO= 12 
end, 2/32’s worsted, GM cvceveee 4 . aaa ea enll 
end, 2/40’s worsted, pearl and drab coos ff ith i 
end, 2/32’s worsted, brown.... Geawee i 
end, 2/40’s worsted, pearl and dr: ab J 
tend, 2/32’s worsted, brown .. Stn by case oe cane = send. 
tend, 2/40’s worst d, pearl and dr ib eeene ? a ‘ 
nd, 2/32’s worsted, drab.............. re X2= 4ends. 
end, 2/40’s worsted, pearl and drab soncecee = 1 end, 
rend, 2/32’s worsted, blue.... bamestus ooo fend. 
tend, 2/40’s worsted, pez arl : and drab.... ree ody 3== 6ends. 
tend, 2/32’s worsted, drab . ° ° \ ‘ 
rend, 2/40’s worsted, pearl and ‘drab ican einatra ve bat woes = tend. 
end, 2/32’s worsted, brown 50s 56eb es tices ceoes = 1 end, 
Repeat of pattern: 104 ends - 
Filling: 57 picks per inch, pareaticttenci : 
t pick ature worsted, brown... ee ateeee Cane _— 1 pick, 
3 picks, 2/40’s worsted, pearl ar nd 4 lrab.. J oom 3 picks 
1 pick, 2/32’s worsted, brown covemll 1 pick, 
1 pick, 2/40’s worsted, pearl and « irab. pst aie aes : 
1 pick, 2/32’s worsted, drab............ eh ee* 66 picks 
pick, 2/40’s worsted, pearl and drab — 1 pick 
1 pick, 2/32’s worsted, brown...... cosvccoccccms § § pick. 
3 picks, 2/40’s worsted, pearl and drab...... 3} picks, 
1 pick, 2/32’s worsted, brown.... rexhes oo=s) «8 prck. 
1 pick, 2/40’s worsted, pearl and drab ' 8 a. are 
1 pick, 2/32’s worsted, drab... 2 = 56 picks, 
1 pick, 2/40’s worste i; pearl and drab : coccesas 38 pick 
I pick, 2/32’s w rsted, blue ...... ‘ natal I pi k 
pick, 2/40’s worsted, pearl and drab / J a las 
1 pick, 2/32’s worsted, drab +r .° + ees picks, 
t pick, 2/40’s worsted, pearl and Gelb cacercesk -=s 3 pick, 


Repeat of pattern: 144 picks 
Finish : —Worsted finish, 56 inches wide. 


—___¢_____. 


IMPROVED STOP MOTION FOR 
LOWELL TWISTERS. 





The object of the stop motion is to auto- 
matically stop the feeding of yarn to be 
twisted when such yarn breaks in its passage 
from the feed roll to the bobbin on which it is 
being wound and this without interference 
with the other threads which are being 
twisted on the same machine. The feed roll 
on this machine differs from that on an or- 
dinary worsted twister, in that for each yarn 
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to be twisted, a short vertical feed roll is pro- 
vided, and it is to these rolls that the stop mo- 
tion is applied. For the details of the con- 
struction and operation of the stop motion, 
we will refer to the accompanying illustration 
which is a side elevation partly in cross sec- 
tion of a portion of a twister, showing the 
principal parts of the mechanism and the re- 
lations which they occupy 


when in working 
position. 


4 
4 
In the illustration, 1 indicates a rail on 
which is mounted a yarn guide 2 through the 
eye of which the yarn 3 passes on its way from 
the creel of the machine to the feed roller 4. 
A second yarn guide 5 is applied to the rail I 
and the end 3 caused to pass through the eye 
of said yarn guide 5 after leaving the feed 
roller 4, around which it was wound once, the 
object in this being to create sufficient fric- 
tion between the yarn and the roll to enable 
the former to be fed. 

The guide eye 6 above the twisting spindle 
is mounted on an arm 7, which is pivoted at 
8 upon the main portion of the detector lever 
g, the latter being pivoted at 1o upon a stand 
11. The other end of the protector lever 9g is 
made with a projection 12, while a raised por- 
tion is also provided which is used to set the 
swing frame 13 in position after the stop 
motion has acted and it is desired to start 
again. The swing frame 13 is collared on a 
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spindle 14 which carries the feed roller 4, the 
lower end of said spindle carrying a gear I5 
from which it receives its rotation through a 
worm 16. The lower end of the swing frame 
is provided with a bearing for spindle 14, so 
that any swinging motion of said frame will 
be given to the spindle also. This frame 13 is 
furnished at the upper part with journals 17, 
fitting open bearings in a stand 18 on a rail 
19. The journals and bearings support the 
swing frame and allow it to swing forwardly 
and rearwardly in a vertical plane. The 
upper part of the swing frame has a forwardly 
projecting arm 20, which overhangs the rear 
of the detector lever 9, said arm 20 and other 
portions of the swing frame being made to 
overbalance the remainder when not held by 
any lever, but when working properly it is 
held by a latch 21, which is connected to the 
rail 19 by a horizontal pivot so that it may be 
moved out of the slot in the arm 21 when 
actuated and allow said frame to fall, but the 
latch is so weighted that when the arm 20 is 
raised, said latch falls automatically into the 
slot again and holds the frame, as explained. 

For the purpose of enabling the latch 21 to 


be tripped automatically at the proper time, it 
is furnished with a trigger 22, which is con- 
nected to the lower end of the latch by a hori- 
zontal pivot 23 at right angles to the sta- 
tionary pivot for said latch, and on which the 
trigger is capable of swinging forward and 


rearward in the machine. It has a projection 
24, extending forwardly and overhanging the 
projection 12 of the lever 9, being in this man- 
ner held up so that the lower end of trigger 
22 is out of the path of rotation of projec- 
tions 25 on the spindle of the feed roller. So 
long as the forward arm of the detector lever 
9g remains depressed under the action of the 
end 3, its rear arm holds trigger 22 out of the 
path of the revolving projections 25, so that 
the swing frame is retained in the position 
shown in the figure. However, when an end 
3 breaks between the feed roller and the bob- 
bin, the forward arm of the detector lever 9 is 
freed from downward pressure and its rear 
arm carrying the projection 12 is lowered, 
thus releasing the trigger 22 and permitting 
the latter to fall into the path of rotation of 
the projections 25 on the spindle 14. The en- 
gagement of one of said projections with the 
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trigger will result in swinging the latch 21 
transversely on its pivot, so as to disengage it 
from arm 20 of the swinging frame. The 
swing frame will then tip forward, and conse- 
quently the gear 15 will be disengaged from 
the worm 16 and the delivery of yarn stopped. 

For the purpose of insuring the stoppage 
of the revolution of the roller after the sep- 
aration of the driving arrangements, a stop 
device is brought into action at such time. It 
consists of a screw 26 applied to an upwardly 
projecting piece 27. The screw is disposed in 
such relative position that when the swing 
frame tips, as explained, the end of the screw 
will make contact with one of the teeth of 
gear 15 on the spindle 14. 


QS 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL STOP 
MOTIONS FOR DRAWING FRAMES. 


All types of drawing frames at the pres- 
ent time are fitted up with at least three stop 
motions which control the passage of sliver 
through the machine, that is, they operate 
to stop the machine when the slivers are not 
passing through the frame in the proper 
manner. 

These stop motions are known as the 
back, front, and full cam stop motions, 
respectively, indicating by their names 
which positions they occupy in the machine. 


THE BACK STOP MOTION 


is the most important of the three motions 
and its function cannot be overestimated in 
the drawing frame, as it is upon this motion 
that the advantage of doubling slivers at the 
feed end of the machine is obtained, because 
without its use, slivers fed to the machine 
would continually break without stopping 
the frame and consequently the delivered 
sliver would be correspondingly thin in 
those places, thus resulting in (“singles”) a 
more uneven sliver than those which were 
fed to the machine. Therefore the object 
of the back stop motion is to detect broken 
slivers at the back of the machine and to 
stop the frame when such breaks occur, in 
this manner avoiding any light sliver being 
made by the absence of a sliver for a time 
at the feed end of the machine. 

This motion consists principally of spoon- 








shaped levers which rest on a knife edge, the 
upper ends being shaped into grooves for 
each spoon to have a sliver pass through 
in their passage from the cams to the draw- 
ing rolls. The lower ends are made with 
catch projections for engaging with a vib- 
rating knife rod when said ends come in the 
path of the rod. The spoons are balanced 
so that the bottom ends are slightly heavier 
than the top ends, and while the slivers are 
passing through them properly, their ten- 
sion and weight are sufficient to over- 
balance the weight of the bottom ends so 
that said ends are held up and out of the 
path of the vibrating rod. 

This vibrating rod is actuated through a 
double fulcrumed lever from an eccentric 
situated at the front of the machine. 

In some instances, instead of having an 
eccentric for giving the vibrating motion to 
the rod, a suitably situated gear at back of 
the machine is provided with a pin which 
works in a forked end of a double fulcrumed 
lever and this in turn gives the proper vi- 
bration to the rod. As was mentioned when 
the machine is running properly in con- 
nection with the feeding, the bottom ends 
of the spoons are held up out of the path of 
the vibrating rod and its movement is not 
disturbed, but as soon as an end of sliver 
breaks or leaves a spoon from any other 
cause, the bottom end of the spoon comes 
in the path of the vibrating rod and stops 
its movement. The eccentric continues its 
movement and consequently the double ful- 
crumed lever “breaks” thus causing one part 
to rise and press against a spring controlled 
bar which carries the belt fork at one end. 
When this bar is raised out of its notch in 
which it rested, the spring attached to it acts 
to move it in a horizontal direction and by 
this means the belt is shifted from the fast 
to the loose pulley, thus stopping the ma- 
chine. 

As soon as the piecing of the sliver is 
made and the sliver placed in the spoon, the 
machine is ready to be started again, the 
belt being kept on the fast pulley by having 
the belt fork rod fall into the notch provided 
for it on the frame of the machine. The 
machine thus continues to run until another 
sliver breaks, when then the same move- 
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ments take place as just explained and the 
machine stopped. 


THE FRONT STOP MOTION 


is situated at the front of the drawing frame, 
its object being to prevent any waste being 
made by the film of cotton breaking in its 
passage from the drawing rolls to the coiler 
arrangement and also to prevent any roller 
laps from forming on the front roller when 
a break occurs. Although this motion is 
not as important as the back stop motion in 
the production of a perfect sliver, yet with- 
out its use, a great deal of waste would be 
made and time lost in cleaning off the rolls 
around which the cotton would lap, there- 
fore by providing a stop motion at this im- 
portant point a great saving, both as to 
waste made and the cost of labor, is brought 
about. 

The trumpet for condensing the film of 
cotton as it comes from the front drawing 
rolls is used in connection with the stop 
motion, there being slightly different de- 
tails in the arrangement and connections for 
the different makes of drawing frames. All 
the frames have the trumpet placed in a ful- 
crumed lever with the back end slightly 
heavier than the trumpet end, so that when 
the sliver is absent in the trumpet, the rear 
end will fall or cause another lever to fall 
in the path of a vibrating rod which is con- 
nected to the vibrating rod of the back stop 
motion and consequently stop its motion. 

When the sliver is passing through the 
trumpet properly, the tension on said sliver, 
being caused by the calender rolls pulling it 
through the trumpet, is sufficient with the 
weight of the sliver to hold the trumpet 
down and thus have the other end of the 
lever out of the path of the vibrating rod. 
Now if the sliver breaks, the weight is taken 
off of the trumpet which held it down and it 
immediately rises, allowing the other end of 
the lever to descend and come in the path 
of the vibrating lever, which is in turn 
stopped. The knock-off motion then acts in 
the same manner as for the back stop mo- 
tion and the machine stopped until the 
broken sliver is pieced up. 

It is very important in the care of a draw- 
ing frame to see that the trumpet is properly 


if 
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balanced, where different 
weights of sliver are made on a machine, as 
it is often ne ry to change the size of the 
trumpet when changing the weight of sliver 
produced. 


especially so 


In some arrangements a small adjustable 
weight is provided on the lever, which may 
be set to suit the different changes made in 
the sliver. 

THE FULL CAN STOP MOTION 

is applied to the coiler arrangement of the 
drawing frame, its chief object being to fill 
the cans uniformly, so that when they are 
all placed up behind the process frame or up 
to the slubber, they will all be emptied at 
about the same time. In this manner the 
operator knows which cans require replac- 
ing without having to look into more than 
one can. When the stop motion is not used, 
the amount of sliver in the different cans 
varies, so that the operator is compelled to 
spend more time in looking after his cans, 
otherwise the machine will stop oftener. 

Another object of this stop motion is to 
prevent too much sliver from being packed 
into the cans, as in this case the sliver is 


often damaged and frequently the coiler top 
on the frame is broken by the excessive 
pressure. 

The pressure of the sliver in the can on 
the false bottom to the coiler wheel actuates 


the stop motion, the pressure becoming 
sufficient when the can contains the required 
amount of sliver. The connections from the 
coiler are suitably made with levers of the 
front stop motion and when the pressure in 
the can raises the coiler top to a certain 
height, said coiler top comes against a 
lever and raises it, thus allowing the other 
end to fall in the usual manner and by 
stopping the vibrating rod, the machine is 
stopped as in the case of the two previously 
described motions. 

The three stop motions given are known 
as mechanical stop motions to distinguish 
them from electric stop motions which are 
now also extensively used on the drawing 
frame and in which instance the application 
of electricity is introduced to take the place 
of certain lever connections as found in the 
mechanical stop motions. 
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THE ELECTRIC STOP MOTION 


depends for its action on the fact that cotton 
is a non-conductor of electricity. The 
current is obtained from a small electro- 
magnetic machine, the positive pole being 
suitably connected to one part of the frame, 
while the negative pole is connected to an- 
other, the two being insulated from each, 
except between the different pairs of rolls. 
The electro magnetic machine does not 
generate any current unless its negative and 
positive poles are connected by a complete 
circuit. 

The first stop motion for consideration is 
for the sliver breaking at the feed end of the 
machine. The slivers in being fed up from 
the cans, before they reach the drawing 
rollers, are made to pass between electric 
rollers, the bottom one of which is fluted 
and revolves in bearings situated on the 
frame. The top rollers are made in short 
lengths so as to allow one for every two 
slivers which pass through the frame. These 
rollers revolve in plates secured to the back 
plate, which is electrically insulated from 
the rest of the machine, and consequently 
the rollers are also insulated. With this 
arrangement the top rollers are in com- 
munication with one pole of the electric 
current while the bottom rollers are in com- 
munication with the other pole. When 
these rolls touch each other the circuit is 
completed, and this is what occurs when the 
sliver breaks and allows them to come into 
contact. 

Situated on the circuit and at one end of 
the machine is the electro-magnet, which, 
when the current passes through the wires, 
due to a contact between the rolls becomes 
operative, and attracts a pendulum catch so 
that said catch comes within the range of a 
revolving cam and stops it. This action 
causes it to actuate the belt fork and stop 
the machine. 

The front stop motion is actuated in the 
same manner, that is, when the sliver breaks 
in passing from the drawing rolls to the 
calender rolls, the calender rolls which were 
separated by the cotton, come in contact 
and complete the circuit, when the machine 
is stopped as just explained. 











When the cotton laps on the drawing 
rollers, the stoppage of the machine is also 
obtained. These drawing rollers, both top 
and bottom are in electrical contact with the 
machine frame and are covered by the 
usual plates of the top clearers, which are 
placed at short distances from the rolls, 
and are attached to the insulated back plate. 
The top clearers, therefore, are in electric 
contact with one pole of the magnetic elec- 
tric machine, and the drawing rollers in con- 
tact with the other. When the rollers work 
properly, the distance between the upper 
and lower rollers is close enough to avoid 
any contact between the top rolls and the 
clearers, but should the sliver lap over 
either top or bottom roller, the distance be- 
tween the centres increases, which raises 
the top roller, and so brings it in contact 
with the clearer, with the result that the 
circuit is completed, and the magnet at- 
tracts the catch so that it comes in the path 
of the cam and stops it, thus stopping the 
machine. 

The full can stop motion is operated by 
having the coiler top rise slightly and form 
a contact with that part of the machine 
against which it presses. The rise of the 
coiler top is caused by the pressure of the 
sliver against it when the can is full. 

In comparing the advantages of the two 
methods used for stop motions, the me- 
chanical stop motions are more easfly kept 
in order by the ordinary workmen because 
of the fact that some familiarity with elec- 
tricity is required in dealing with electric 
appliances of all kinds; however there is 
actually less mechanism in an electric stop 
motion than in a mechanical, and it would 
always be preferred under conditions where 
the character of labor employed would 


warrant it. 
Gp 


LOVEJOY’S SELF ADJUSTING RING 
FOR SPINNING FRAMES. 


This construction of a spinning ring con- 
sists in providing means for connecting the 
ring to the ring rail in a yielding manner, so 
that it may slightly yield and accommodate 
itself to any strain caused by a varying pull 
on the yarn, variation in speed, draft, etc. 
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It consists principally of a ring, resting on 
a spiral spring, which is placed around a ring 
projecting from a fixed plate. 

The details of the arrangement are best 
shown by means of the accompanying illus- 
tration, which is a front elevation of a portion 


of the ring rail of a spinning frame, contain- 
ing the spinning ring, and also showing a 
bobbin mounted on a spindle. 

Referring to the illustration, I indicates a 
portion of the ring rail of a spinning frame, 
having an opening for the spindle 2 and bob- 





bin 3 to project through. Concentric with 
this opening is a ring 4, having upper and 
lower flanges 5 and 6 respectively, the former 
constituting a race way for the traveler 7, 
while the latter is used to secure the ring 4 


‘to a circular plate 8, by being snapped under 


clips 9 on said plate 8. A second circular 
plate 10, having an upturned circular web 11, 
is secured to the ring rail of the frame by 
means of screws 12, and concentric with the 
spindle opening. The diameter of the web 11 
is smaller than that of plate 8, and conse- 
quently said plate 8 will overlap the web 11 
when placed on top of it, thus allowing a 
spring 13, as coiled around the web, to be at- 
tached at one end to the under side of plate 8 
by means of solder. The lower end of the 
spring is secured to plate 10, thus connecting 
the two plates 8 and 10. The normal expan- 
sibility of the spring lifts the plate 8 slightly 
above the top of the web, and therefore serves 


‘ scissile alii 
eat as 


———— 
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as an electric cushion to yieldingly support 
the ring 4, while restraining said ring from 
rotation. 

Should variations in speed or draft cause 
intermittent pulls on the yarn, the spring will 
give or yield slightly to permit the ring to ac- 
commodate itself to the strain, some slight 
tipping movement of the ring being thereby 
permitted. Any undue movement of the ring 
on its cushion is limited by the web 11, which 
at such time acts upon the under face of the 
plate 8. The web also prevents any move- 
ment laterally which would tend to throw the 
ring out of its concentric relation with the 
spindle. The connection between the ring 
and the rail is thus sufficient to properly re- 
strain the ring from rotation, while sustaining 
it in a yielding manner. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS ON BAG WEAVING. 


This system of weaving has thus far re- 
ceived very little consideration by textile 
journals for which reason, owing to the im- 
portance of the subject to the textile in- 
dustry, a description of the procedure will 
be of the greatest interest. The interlacing 
of warp and filling for these fabrics, is what 
we may term standard, consequently the 
loom as used in connection with weaving 
these fabrics will form the more important 
subject for consideration. 


THE WEAVE. 


The accompanying diagram Fig. I is a 
section of the woven fabric, showing the 
cross section of the warp threads in full 
black circles, the filling from one shuttle as 
traveling in turn from one section of the 
structure to the other, being shown by 
means of full lines, the other series of follow- 
ing as coming from the other shuttle being 
shown by means of dotted lines. Formerly 
these fabrics were made on single box 
looms, the common double plain having 
been the weave used; however, at present 
double shed looms, requiring two shuttles 
to be operated at the same time, are coming 
more into general use. In these looms, the 
warp threads 1 and 3 interlace with the 
filling to form the upper structure of the 
fabric, while the warp threads 2 and 4 inter- 
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lace with the filling to form the lower 
structure of the fabric. Diagram Fig. 2 
shows the raising and lowering of the harnesses 
for both sheds, & referring to harness up in 
lower shed, 6 refers to harness up in upper 
shed, 50 refers to bottom of lower shed, © and 
& forming the lower plane of the upper shed. 
Only one race plate on the loom is used, so that 


in order to have the shuttle pass properly 
through the top shed without any race plate, the 
warp threads forming the lower part of the 
upper shed (see type) and the warp threads 
forming the upper part of the lower shed (see 
& type) come together in the same plane to 
form a sufficient surface for the shuttle in 
the upper shed to travel on. 

In the loom a uniform tension is put on 
all of the warp threads without regard to 
whether they extend in the plane of the fab- 
ric or above or below this plane. In this 
manner the central warp threads forming 
the lower part of the upper shed and the 
upper part of the lower shed are under the 
same tension as the warp threads forming 
the upper part of the upper shed and the 
lower part of the lower shed, which tension 
on the central warp threads is sufficient to 
cause them to support the shuttle in the 
upper shed as it passes through, as previ- 
ously mentioned. 


THE CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION OF 


LOOM 


THE 


for making the fabric are best shown by 
means of Figs. 3, 4 and 5, of which Fig. 3 is 
a front view of a loom with the front portion 
cut away in order to show more clearly the 
different parts concerned in the operation. 
Fig. 4 is a side view of the loom, with the 


end of the lay shown in cross section. Fig. 
5 is a cross section of the shuttle guide plate 
and the parts holding it. 











Referring to the illustrations, the shed- 
ding motion for forming the sheds in the 
warp threads during the weaving operation 
consists of the usual harnesses 1—in this in- 
stance four in number—connected by cords 
2, passing over sheaves 3 to the upper and 
lower ends of the jacks 4, which are oper- 
ated by cams 5, fast on a shaft 6 as driven 





through gears 7 and 8 from the bottom shaft 
9g. The movement of the jacks 4 is, in this 
instance, controlled by the indicating mech- 
anism shown, consisting of a pattern chain 
10 which acts on an indicating lever II as 
connected through the rod 12 and the pivoted 
arm 13 with mechanism shown, to regulate 
the movement of the jacks through their 





ee 


operating cams 5. The pattern chain Io of 
the indicating mechanism is operated from 
the cross shaft 6 through a cam 14, fast on 
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the shaft 6, a strap 15, a connector 16, levers 
17 and 18, a pawl 19, and ratchet 20. 


THE BOX MOTION OF THE LOOM 

in which there is a movable shuttle box at 
each end of the lay, one box being moved 
down to receive the shuttle passing through 
the lower shed and then up to discharge the 
same shuttle through the upper shed, the 
other box on the opposite side of the loom 
being simultaneously moved up to receive 
the shuttle through the upper shed and then 
down to discharge the shuttle through the 
lower shed, the two shuttles moving simul- 
taneously through separate sheds. 

Each shuttle box 21 is supported at its 
central part on and attached to a vertical 
moving rod 22 in order to have an up and 
down motion by means of said rod. Each 
rod 22 is operated to move the shuttle boxes 
21 by cams 23 on the bottom shaft 9, 
through levers 24 as pivoted at 25, the other 
end being attached to a link 26 which car- 
ries a collar 27 fast on the lower end of the 
rod 22, said rod passing through a guide 28 
on the lay shoe 29. Each shuttle box 22 is 
guided by a plate 30 at the end of the lay and 
by a mouth piece 31, secured on the lay. 

In connection with the movable shuttle 
boxes, two movable guide plates 32 are 
used, one at each end of the reed 33, being 
pivotally supported on the lay 34 and ex- 
tending in the same horizontal plane as the 
plane of the central warp threads, and above 
the plate of the loom. These movable 
guide plates 32 at each end of the reed act 
to properly guide and direct the shuttles as 
they pass out of the shuttle boxes into the 
sheds or out of the sheds into the shuttle 
boxes and are pivotally mounted as shown 
in Fig. 5 to move up or down. They are 
spring actuated and are caused to return to 
and are held in their normal position by a 
spring device, consisting of a flat spring 35 
carrying at its free end a recessed block 36 
to engage a pointed or wedge shaped pro- 
jection 37 on the guide plate 32. 


THE WARP TENSION MECHANISM 
is used to apply a uniform tension on all of 
the warp threads, and particularly to put 
such a tension on the central warp threads 
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that the upper shuttle will travel on said 
warp threads as a raceway without the ne- 
cessity of any other support. The tension 
mechanism consists of two rolls 38, each 
mounted at its end in a centrally pivoted 
rocking arm 39. Each lever 39 has secured 
to it a stud 40 which has one end threaded 
and screwed into a threaded hole in the 
lever 39 and secured there by means of a nut 
on each side of said lever 39. Each stud 40 
is mounted to turn in a bearing at the upper 
end of a stud 41, secured in the arms 42. 
Secured upon one of the studs 40 is a crank 
arm 43, which is operated to communicate 
a uniform rocking motion to the lever 39 and 
the rolls 38 at regular intervals by a cam 44 
on the shaft 9 through a connector 45, hav- 
ing a slot 46 through which the shaft 9 ex- 
tends, and carrying rolls 47, which engage 
the periphery of said cam 44. The warp 
threads 48 after passing over the back roll 
49 are divided into four sets, one set for each 
harness. The two sets of warp. threads 
which form the central part of the two sheds 
pass over the outer roll 38 and under the 
inner roll, and the other two sets of warp 
threads, which form the upper part of the 
upper shed and the lower part.of the lower 
shed, pass between the two rolls 38. It will 
be seen that in the position of these two 
rolls 38, shown in Fig. 3, tension will be ap- 
plied to the central warp threads to take up 
any slack and hold them taut to form a sup- 
port or raceway for the upper shuttle to 
travel on. In the opposite position of the 
rolls 38, that is, with the inner roll high and 
outer roll the central warp threads 
shown in Fig. 3 will form the upper and 
lower warp threads of the two sheds and the 
upper and lower warp threads shown will 
form the central warp threads, said threads 
passing under one roll and over the other, 
so that any slack in said central warp 
threads will be taken up and they will be 


low, 


held taut to form a support or raceway for 
the upper shuttle on that pick of the loom. 
During the intermediate positions of the 
rolls 38, the harnesses are changing their 
positions on the backward stroke of the lay 
after the shuttles have passed through the 
sheds. 
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A positive rocking motion is communi- 
cated to the levers 39 and rolls 38 at regular 
intervals through the mechanism shown. 


——__—___—_¢— 


BURRING, CARBONIZING, PICKING, MIX- 
ING AND OILING WOOL IN THE 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 


wools, especially those 
from foreign countries, for example, those 
from South America, contain seeds of various 
kinds, either in the way of “burr” (of which 
the round prickly sort is the most obnoxious) 
the carroty seeds, or in some other form, such 
as being “shivey,” besides a great number of 
straight motes, very fine small sticks, bits of 
straw, and other foreign matter adhering to 
the wool fibre. 

To enable the manufacturer to make use of 
this class of wools, he has to resort to the use 
oi a burr picker or to carbonizing according 
to the condition of the wool under operation 
before said wools can be properly mixed, 
oiled, picked, carded and spun. For this 
reason there will be few mills found in this 
country which handle such wools, which i 
turn will not be equipped with either a good 
burr picking or carbonizing plant, or both, 
iii connection with their preparatory depart- 
ment. As a rule, burr picking is resorted to 
when dealing witn large burrs, while carbon- 
izing is preferred in connection with dirty 
wools and those containing the small prickly 
screw burrs, previously referred to, in large 
quantities, and which in burr picking are apt 
to get broken up and thus only partly re- 
moved, portions of the burrs passing along 
with the wool, in turn causing trouble in the 
after processes—carding, spinning, dressing, 
winding, weaving, etc. 


Burring.—Many 


The burr picker is a 
very ingeniously constructed machine and 
requires careful setting by the operator in 
charge of it in order to get the proper results, 
i, e., clean work with as little 
possible. 


waste as 


It is claimed by some manufacturers that 
the burr picker breaks the staple of the wool 
under operation, however, such a charge is 
not true, provided the handling of the burr 
picker is in the charge of a competent man, 
since as a fact almost any machine can be set 
in such a manner as to cause damage to the 








material under operation, but which, of 
course, is the fault of the person in charge 
and not the fault of the machine. In connec- 
tion with a properly handled burr picker, 
there should be no more damage done to the 
stock than in connection with a first breaker 
card. Again any amount of breakage of 
fibres that may result from using a burr 
picker is compensated for in saving wear and 
tear on the breaker card, on account of the 
thorough opening that the wool gets in pass- 
ing through a burr picker when the latter is 
properly handled. In some instances, when 
the wool under operation, from one cause or 
the other (poor scouring, rinsing or dyeing as 
the case may be) is more or less matted or 
felted, it is advisable to submit such wool first 
to an Opening out process on the wool picker, 
in this manner greatly facilitating the process 
of burr picking. In connection with some 
makes of machines, opening and cleaning 
the matted wool and also burr picking are 
combined in one machine, an example of 
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which being given in connection with the ac- 
companying illustrations, of which Fig. I isa 
plan view of this combined cleaning and burr- 
ing picker, Fig. 2 being a vertical section 
taken on line x-x, Fig. 1, and Fig. 3 a vertical 
section taken on line y-y, Fig. 1. 

The construction and operation of the ma- 
chine is thus: The wool is fed to the machine 
at one end (see Fig. 1) by the feed apron 1 
and its toothed feed roller 2, when it is en- 
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gaged by a beater 3 and in turn travels 
spirally- around with the beater towards the 
discharge end. 

In order to prevent the wool from matting 
during this operation and at the same time 
remove part of the burrs, an opening 4 (see 
Fig. 2) is made in the casing of the beater 
chamber, and in said opening is set a toothed 
roller 5, which engages the wool carried 
around by the beater and acts to open it by 
means of holding the tufts of wool against the 
beater blades. 

A continuous draft of air is set up through 
the opening 4 by an exhaust fan (not shown) 
cennecting with the chamber 6, and the wool 





is thus doffed or stripped from the roller 5, 
and when it again falls on the beater. In 
order to vary the force of the draft, plate 7 is 
provided (see Fig. 2), which can be so ad- 
justed that the force of the draft will cause the 
fibres as presented at the opening 4 to be car- 
ried back into contact with the beater, while 
the burrs or other heavy impurities, detached 
by the roller 5, pass out of the machine at 
said opening 4. 

The wool as it is thus gradually worked to 
the discharge end of the machine is more and 
more opened up and cleaned, the dust being 
discharged through the passage 6 which con- 
nects with the exhaust fan previously re- 
ferred to. 

At the discharge end of the machine is lo- 
cated a burring cylinder 8 (see Fig. 3), to 
which the wool is delivered from the beater 
chamber, any remaining burrs being knocked 
out of the wool by the rotating toothed guard 
9. The cleaned wool is doffed from the burr- 
ing cylinder 8 by a rotating brush 10 and dis- 
charged through the spout ITI. 
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However, as mentioned before, some 
classes of these burry wools, as well as in 
many instances the waste product as made by 
the burr picker and on the first breaker card, 
require carbonizing, i. e., must be treated 
chemically in order to remove the vegetable 
impurities with which the wool is coritami- 
nated. Frequently, however, even in the case 
oi fleece wool, a chemical treatment is neces- 
sary; and invariably so in the removal of 
cotton from shoddy or rags. 

Carbonizing—The process consists in 
steeping the material in sulphuric acid of the 
strength of 2 to 4 deg. Tw., until saturated, 
then squeezing and drying. During the dry- 
ing the vegetable matter is disintegrated, and 
is removed in the form of dust by shaking or 
beating. This process is known as liquid or 
wet carbonizing. Dry or gas carbonizing 
consists in treating the fibre with hydrochloric 
acid gas in a heated chamber, its action being 
the same as that of sulphuric acid. 

Still another method of conducting the car- 
bonizing process is by means of certain me- 
tallic salts, such as magnesium or aluminium 
chlorides, etc., instead of acid. This process, 


though satisfactory on an experimental scale, 
is not in practical use. 


Hydrochloric acid has a similar action to 
sulphuric acid on vegetable fibres, i. e., its 
effect if dilute is negligible, but when concen- 
trated it entirely dissolves the fibre. Nitric 
acid behaves differently to sulphuric or hydro- 
chloric acid. When heated with dilute nitric 
acid, wool, like all skin products, becomes 
permanently colored yellow. This action is 
not thoroughly understood, but the common 
statement that the yellow color is due to a 
production of picric acid is 
correct. 

Picking.—Picking or opening the 
(with the exception of wools 
burr picking as previously explained) is 
the first operation after the same has 
been scoured or scoured and dyed, as the 
case may be. Picking has a two-fold object, 
first the loosening of the more or less matted 
wool, i. e., to open or expand it, and thus 
make it light and feathery, and secondly the 
blowing out of dust, dirt, loose dyestuff refuse, 
etc., from it, in order to present the wool to 
the subsequent operations of wool spinning 


certainly in- 


wool 
requiring 
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in as clean a state as possible, for which reason 
it is important that picking receives due atten- 
tion from the carder. 

In some instances, i. e., in connection with 
very dirty wools (those colored brown for ex- 
ample) the material is first submitted to the 
action of a wool duster in order to liberate 
all the dust and dirt from the wool previously 
to picking, in this manner greatly facilitating 
and at the same time improving the latter 
procedure. 

Mixing.—After burring, carbonizing, dust- 
ing or picking the wool, as the case may be, 
comes the mixing, or blending, as this proc- 
ess is sometimes called; it being a process of 
the greatest importance, and thus requires 
care on the part of the operator, since imper- 
fect mixing will produce an endless amount 
of trouble to the manufacturer. Mixing is 
done not only for combining two or more col- 
ors or qualities of stock equally into a mix- 
ture, but is also used in lots of one color and 
one quality of stock, since any imperfections 
or mistakes in sorting, scouring, dyeing or 
burr picking are by this process equally trans- 
ferred over the entire lot. The greater the 
amount of wool to be mixed, the more perfect 
work (cloth finished) we get. If the lot to be 
mixed is too large for oiling (getting dry be- 
fore being used up on the cards), simply divide 
the same after a thorough mixing in two or 
more batches, and use them in rotation; i. e., 
oil and pick the next batch when the first is 
about running out on the carding engine. 
Rooms for mixing the lots of wool should al- 
ways be large, to permit the making up of 
big lots for mixing and picking. 

In some mills mixing is greatly underval- 
ued, and yet this operation is the backbone of 
perfect work, for no matter how perfect the 
carding and spinning, how nice the weave and 
the color, how beautiful the finish, if that per- 
son frequently entrusted with the mixing of a 
lot of wool composed of two or more mate- 
rials, qualities, colors, etc., has been careless 
or ignorant in his work, the finished cloth will 
be more or less imperfect. Examining a 
thread produced by such imperfect mixing un- 
der the microscope, reveals instead of the 
perfect amalgamation of each individual fibre, 
a mass of fibres from the one minor lot in one 
part, and a mass of fibres from the other in 








the next part of the thread. Such poorly 
mixed yarns may be the reason for cockles, 
streaks, imperfect matching, etc., of the fin- 
ished fabrics, also poor carding and spinning, 
in these respective departments, giving in 
turn the greatest annoyance and trouble to 
the dresser and weaver. Sometimes the mixt- 
ure consists of different colored wools, with 
camel hair, alpaca, mohair, shoddy, noils, 
mungo, or extract, along with the addition of 
cotton, etc. Silk noils and silk waste are also 
frequently mixed with woolen material. 

Shoddy and like products cannot be called 
raw material, since it is manufactured, al- 
though the manufacturer buys it as he buys 
his raw materials, and in this sense it is raw 
material to him. Shoddy, one of the most im- 
portant by-products for any woolen manufac- 
turer, is the remanufactured article obtained 
by means of special picking and garnetting 
processes from woven woolen cloth that has 
not been felted or fulled, such as hosiery, 
knitted or crochet shawls, flannels, soft Ber- 
lin wool work, proper waste from the mill, 
etc., said materials being taken and torn 
thread from thread and fibre from fibre by ma- 
chinery just referred to. Mungo after a like 
manner is produced from felted or fulled cloth 
rags, and such fibres are consequently much 
shorter in length of staple on account of the 
felted or matted nature of the material from 
which it is produced. 

If mixing two different materials, for ex- 
ample wool and cotton, wool and silk waste, 
etc., the greatest care must be exercised. To 
illustrate the proper mixing of cotton and 
wool, the manufacture of Vigogne yarns as 
used extensively in Europe may be given, and 
which closely resemble our better grade of 
merino yarns. Both raw materials for use in 
the mixture should be of the best staple, i. e., 
the cotton Sea Island and the wool merino. 
The wool after being scoured, dried (dyed) 
burr picked and oiled is then carded on an or- 
dinary breaker card and the fleece on leaving 
the doffer wound into a lap. The cotton as is 
to be used with it must be picked and run 
through a common cotton or woolen card, 
winding the fleece, after leaving the doffer, on 
a lap in the same manner as is done with the 
wool just explained. After both materials 
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have been thus (roughly) carded, the desired 
amount of each is picked by itself on a regular 
wool picker, and then both materials thor- 
oughly mixed and picked twice over again on 
the wool picker, and when in turn the mixture 
is ready for the regular process of carding on 
a set of woolen cards. If there is no lap ar- 
rangement on the doffer end of the breaker 
card (as used for preparing the stock before 
mixing and final picking) the fleece is simply 
condensed into the characteristic sliver, and 
used in this shape for mixing at the mixing 
or wool picker. 

A correct mixing or mingling of wool and 
cotton will not show any specks, and as there 
are no felting properties in cotton, the wool 
must provide for it by being of a good 
quality, whilst a warm and rather damp mix- 
ing room is of great assistance. 

As regards the percentage of cotton re- 
quired to make up a good mixture, judgment 
as only gained by practical experience is re- 
quired. If, for instance, the yarn is to be used 
for dress goods, suitings, or flannels, about 
75 per cent. of well carded Peruvian cotton, 
known as cotton wool, on account of its close 
resemblance to wool is used in combination 
with sound wool. Provided the white in con- 
nection with the cotton predominates, stain 
the latter slightly in a blue vat. In a mixture 
of, for example, 

25% of black wool, 

25% of white wool, 

25% of black cotton, and 

25% of white cotton, 
it is a good plan to have the cotton a “blue 
black,” in order that the finished fabric will 
not present a rusty appearance. If dealing 
with dyed cotton—in any color—be sure the 
color is a fast dye. 

In mixing wool with silk waste the greatest 
care must be exercised, since silk is harder to 
card than wool. Both wool and silk should 
also be carded previous to being picked; any- 
way if not carding the wool, the silk waste 
should be carded so as to be thoroughly 
opened. The silk waste as used for mixing 
must also have the color of the ground of the 
cloth to be manufactured except in dealing 
with fancy yarns, or yarns manufactured for 
special purposes. 
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The same method also refers to all wool 
mixtures of great diversity in amount of each 
ingredient. 
composed of 

97 per cent. black, 

3 per cent. white. 
In such a case the white wool should be run 
through a card previous to mixing. 

If dealing with mixtures of great diversity 
in amounts as well as colors and qualities of 
each ingredient, prepare first a temporary 
mix of less diversity as to amount of in- 
gredients. This temporary mixture mix 
finally with the remainder of the large minor 
lot. For example: 1,000 lbs. gray-mix, com- 
posed of 97 per cent. black, 3 per cent. white. 
Mix as follows: 

Prepare temporary mix of 

30 lbs. white, and 
60 lbs. black, 


For example, an Oxford mix 


90 lbs. 
which mix with 
gio lbs. 


amount of temporary lot, 


black, giving 
1000 lbs. as the amount of material 
to use in the second or final mixing. Pro- 
vided 90 lbs. are too small a lot in the estima- 
tion of the carder, then use: 
30 lbs. white, and 
go lbs. black, 


120 lbs. 
which mix with 
88o Ibs. 


amount of temporary lot, 
black, giving 


1000 lbs. as the amount of material 
to use in the second or final mixing. 

If oiling the lot simultaneously with pick- 
ing, each layer when put down on the pile 
must be oiled and afterwards well beaten 
down with sticks. 

Method of Mixing.—Whatever kind of 
material required to be mixed, the principle to 
be observed in mixing is to spread the same 
evenly and at the same time thinly over as 
large an area and in as many layers as prac- 
tical. Although good mixing is of import- 
ance when using one kind of material only, in 
order to distribute any deficiency in indi- 
vidual fleeces over the entire lot at the same 
time, the procedure will be best explained in 
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connection with a mixture of material; for 
example, Wool Noils and Shoddy. In this 
case spread out very evenly upon the clean 
swept floor of the mixing room, first 
a layer a few inches’ in_ thickness, 
of the previously picked wool, then 
a layer of noils a few inches deep, ex- 
actly covering the layer of wool, then a layer 
of shoddy is spread over the same area, each 
layer being leveled by the use of long rods, 
and each layer regulated in thickness accord- 
ing to the respective quantities of each kind 
of material intended to be mixed together. 
Then a second layer of wool, noils, and 
shoddy follow each other again, and the rou- 
tine of succession is repeated until the whole 
of the material for the mixing is piled up in a 
square, in this manner, which frequently will 
be a couple of yards in height, and extend 
over a great many yards in area. This gen- 
eral style of procedure may be followed for 
any kind of a mix, the principal attention 
being paid to having the layers spread evenly 
over the entire surface of the square, a cer- 
tain rotation of layers having been adopted at 
the commencement of a mixing, said rotation 
being repeated until the whole of the material 
is piled together into the square. It will be 
readily understood that the several layers can 
only be equal in thickness when the various 
materials to be mixed are in equal quantities. 
If there is considerable difference in the 
amounts to be mixed, say for example 1,000 
lbs. dark blue wool and but 100 lbs. brown 
wool, then the layer of the brown wool can 
only consist of a sprinkling, as compared to 
the heavy layers of the dark blue wool, which 
however must be very evenly spread over the 
entire area of the pile, or the mixing will be 
irregular. When dealing with a mixture 
where one of the quantities is exceedingly 
small, proceed as explained before in connec- 
tion with 97 per cent. color No. 1 and 3 per 
cent. color No. 2. 
( To be continued. 
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In 1552 an act was passed in England for 
the “true making of woolen cloth,” provid- 
ing that pieces offered for sale “shall be in 


length twenty-two yards, and contain in 
breadth three-quarters of a yard in water, 
and shall weigh thirty pounds in the piece.” 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF FANCY TWIST. 





BY ERNST SCHULZ, ENGINEER. 
Schwhelm, Germany. 


From Leipziger Monatschrift fuer Textil-Industrie. 


LOOP OR BOUCLE YARN. 


Loop yarn, which was first made in Eng- 
land, possesses certain characteristics that 
distinguish it from the so-called Kraeusel 


Fig A 





twist which has been made for the past 
twenty-five years in Germany. According to 
the best information I can obtain, the first 
machine for making loop yarn was built by 
John Sykes in Huddersfield. At the present 
time these machines are built throughout 
Germany and resemble to a greater or less 
degree the Sykes machine. 

In contrast to the Kraeusel twist, loop yarn 





is made with two ground threads around 
which is twisted a coarser thread of much 
greater length. It is at this point that pe- 
culiar skill is required to produce the loop 
eftect. Figs. 1 and 2 are respectively the 
front and sectional views of a device for mak- 
ing loop yarn. The two ground threads, G, 
pass between the back rolls over the thread 
guide, D, and then between the faster run- 
ning front rolls, B. Two parallel grooves are 






cut in the front press roll and through these 
the ground threads pass, and are, therefore, 
not gripped by the roll. The fancy or loop 
thread, Z, passes first through a thread guide 
and then directly to the front roll, B, by 
which it is gripped. The guide holds it in the 
space (about 3/4 inch wide) between the two 
grooves of the press roll. 

The ground threads unite with the fancy 
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threads as soon as they emerge from the 
front rolls and form a loop effect; this loop, 
however, is developed by twisting a fourth 
thread around the third in the opposite direc- 
tion. The finished loop thread, therefore, 
consists of at least four single threads while 
the Kraeusel twist is made with three single 
strands. If a loop yarn is untwisted it will 
appear as if made with a 2-ply ground thread 
which had been previously twisted, but this is 
not the case. The ground and fancy threads 
are twisted with from 8 to 13 turns per inch. 
The fancy thread is from one and one-half to 
three times as long as the ground thread. 
This increased length is obtained by running 
the front rolls, which supply the fancy thread, 
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from one and one-half to three times as fast 
as the back rolls which supply the ground 
threads. 

There are many difficulties in the way of 
manufacturing really first class loop yarn. 
The most important factor is the quality of 
the material. By far the most beautiful ef- 
fects are obtained with mohair, which origi- 
nally was exclusively used for the loop thread, 
but owing to the high cost of mohair worsted 
and camel hair have been substituted for it. 
Great care must be exercised when camel 
hair is used, because the loops by twisting 
often become twice as large as when they 
were made by the machine. Even the mois- 
ture of the atmosphere has considerable in- 
fluence on the loop and as a consequence, 
loops made of the same material and by a ma- 
chine adjusted in exactly the same way, will 
vary owing to the changes of the weather; for 
this reason, extra difficulties accompany the 
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use of camel hair loops. The degree of mois- 
ture plays an important role, even in the case 
of loop yarn made with mohair and worsted. 

The loops are developed or improved when 
the finished yarn is washed or steamed. Man- 
ufacturers of loop yarn employ suitable ap- 
paratus for steaming the twist. This usually 
consists of a zinc lined chamber into which 
the yarn on spools is placed and subjected to 
a low steam pressure. The ground threads 
are completely covered by the loop thread 
and are therefore usually made of cotton or 
cheaper material. 

Besides the quality of the material there are 
other points that have an important influence 
on the formation of the loop. A better loop 
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is obtained when the thread passes perpen- 
dicularly and not diagonally from the front 
rolls to the spindle. It is also better to set 
the front roll forward. This roll is usually 
made adjustable so that a proper position can 
be obtained for each kind of yarn. Generally 
the grooves in the lower front roll are rec- 
tangular, as shown at Fig. 3. It is better, 
however, to have then beveled, as shown at 
Fig. 4, because the ground threads can then 
be guided to the grooves more easily and are 
not so likely to get out of place. 


SPLASH YARN. 


In most of the machines for making splash 
yarn the front press roll, E, is provided with 
grooves as in the loop attachment at Figs. 1 
and 2 just described. Fig. 5 is a cross sec- 
tion of a common form of splash yarn attach- 


ment. The ground threads pass through a 
pair of rollers, C, located at the rear and run- 








ning at a relatively low speed. They then 
pass over the thread guide, D, and then 
through the grooves of the front press roll, 
FE, and are, therefore, not gripped by the 
faster running roll, A. The fancy thread 
forming the knot is fed by the roll, B, which 
is set close to the front roll, A, in order that 
the fancy thread may pass quickly between 
the grooves in the front press rolls, E, and be 
gripped by the front roll, A. The front rolls 
are stopped and started by a suitable mech- 
anism, which will be explained later, thus 
breaking the slubbing, the loose pieces of 
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often not sufficient to hold and break the long 
fibre slubbing. They are, therefore, weighted 
with two extra press rolls, H and G, which 
are often loaded with lead. 

The rolls, C and A, are driven continu 
ously in the usual manner by change gears 
A rather complicated mechanism is necessary 
for driving the middle roll, B, in order to stop 
and start it as required for supplying the slub 
bing to the front roll. Fig. 6 is a plan of the 
mechanism used for this purpose. The small 
steel gear, M, on the end of the lower front 
roll, A, connects with the large gear, L, which 
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which are twisted with the ground thread and 
form the splash effects. If the front roll 
moves very rapidly the loose pieces of slub- 
bing will be pressed together and a short nub 
or bunch will be formed. 

The lower rolls, A and B, are only one inch 
in diameter, making it possible to bring the 
point of contact with the upper rolls within 
t 1/8 inches of each other. This arrangement 
enables very short pieces of slubbing to be 
broken off, and also makes it possible to 
bring the end of the slubbing into the proper 
position when the back rolls are again started 
after a temporary stoppage. In order to 
keep the slubbing in position a guide plate, T, 
is placed behind the back rolls, B. Owing to 
the small diameter of the lower rolls, the 
press rolls, E and F, must likewise be very 
small, and as a consequence their weight is 


is fastened to a sleeve ona shaft. One-half of 
a clutch coupling is keyed on the other end of 
the sleeve in such a way that it can be moved 
endways and thus be either connected with or 
disconnected from the other half, K, by 
means of the lever, N. The half of the coup- 
ling marked K, is fixed to the gear, C. This 
gear drives a chain of gears, D, E, F and G; 
the last-named gear, G, is on the intermediate 
lower roll, B, which must be stopped and 
started at intervals, as already explained. The 
stud of the gear, D, is fastened in a slot so as 
to enable gears of different sizes to be used at 
EF, in order to vary the speed of the roll, B. 
The gear, L, drives the chain of gears, S, T. 
P and H, and with them the cam plate, I. By 
means of this cam plate and the spring, O, 
the lever, N, is vibrated to connect and dis- 
connect the clutch. The position of the gear, 
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S, of which a portion only is shown, is ad- 
justable to allow gears of different sizes to be 
used at T, to change the speed of the cam. 
By changing the cam at I, and the gears at T 
and E, the intermediate roll, B, can be run at 
any speed and stopped and started as desired. 
When the clutch is connected the inter- 
mediate gear, B, is in motion; when the clutch 
is disconnected this roll, B, is stopped. The 
longer it is stopped the greater will be the 
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space between the splashes of roving in the 
yarn. The longer it is kept running the 
larger or longer will be these splashes, 

Experience in making splash yarn has 
shown that there is no object in using long 
fibre stock for the splash. The splash strand 
adds nothing to the strengh of the yarn, and 
if short stock is used it can be broken more 
easily. 

Figs. 7 and 8 show respectively ground and 
sectional plans of a device for making parti- 
colored splash yarn. The difference between 
this and the arrangement already described is 
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found in the intermediate rolls. Each of the 
intermediate rolls consists of two parts, either 
of which is stationary while the other is in 
motion. The sleeve, B, is connected with the 
shaft, H; while the sleeve, B’, is loose on the 
shaft, H. 

The sleeves of the shaft, I, are divided in a 
similar way, but in a reverse order. Thus the 
sleeve, E’, is connected with the shaft, I; 


while the sleeve, E, is loose on the shaft. 


SS 


Each of the sleeves, B and E’, which are fixed 
to the shafts, has a small gear at the end 
which connects with a corresponding gear on 
the loose sleeves, B’ and E. 

Now if blue slubbing is run between E and 
B, and red slubbing between E’ and B’, the 
blue strands will move forward when the 
lower shaft, H, revolves, because the latter 
carries the sleeve, B, into which the loose 
sleeve, E, is geared. The red slubbing is 
moved forward when the upper shaft, I, and 
with it, E’ and B’, is in motion. Both the 
blue and red strands are grasped by the front 








vlinder, A, between the grooves of the press 
oll through which the ground threads pass. 
[hese ground threads are delivered by the 
rear roll, C, Fig. 8. The slubbing and 
sround threads are twisted together in the 
usual manner. 

When the slubbing consists of short, tender 
material, the grip of the corrugated shafts, E 
and E’, on the corrugated sleeves, B and B’, 
is sufficient for holding the strands. If neces- 
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the looping device at Fig. 1, and attempts 
have been made to combine both machines in 
one. As already stated, the loops in loop 
yarn are better when the thread drops perpen- 
dicularly from the front roll to the spindle. 
The reverse is true of splash yarn as the slub- 
bing unites more easily with the ground 
thread when the latter is horizontal. For this 
reason it has been found better to use a sep- 
arate attachment for each kind of yarn. 








sary, additional pressure can be obtained by 
means of a weighted press roll, G. 

The shafts, I and H, are driven by a very 
simple device, a sectional and ground plan of 
which are shown at Figs. 9g and 10. The lower 
shaft is driven by the gears d and e; the upper 
shaft, by the gears b and a, and a third gear, 

These gears are in turn connected with 
ratchet gears, A and A’, which are driven by 
the cams, E and E’, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. By changing the shape of the cam and 
varying its speed the length and form of the 
splash can be regulated as desired. 

In spite of the difference in the product of 
the two machines there are many similarities 
between the splash yarn device at Fig. 5 and 





if J Fig. 10, 


It is said there are but two firms in the 
world that possess the secret of dyeing seal 
skin successfully, and both are in London. 
Instead of the skins being dipped in a vat the 
coloring matter is applied with a brush. 


The silk industry originated in China and 
was brought to Eurcpe by two Persian monks 
who went there and brought a supply of the 
eggs of the insects in the interior of their 
canes. 


The effort to produce raw silk in America 
began very early in the history of the coun- 
try. Cortez had eggs of the silk worm 
brought to Mexico in 1531 and silk was pro- 
duced, woven and sent abroad. 
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MEMOIRS OF A VETERAN MASTER 
MECHANIC. 


BY EBEN GOULD 
1ed from February 
After the new company commenced work, 


many changes were made by buying new 
machinery, new cards, new looms, new spin- 


ning jacks, new brushing machines, fulling 


mills, cloth washers, and in fact new ma- 
chinery of all kinds found in the mill. 

One day Mr. Dewso said to me: 

“Why haven’t you ever made a flocking 
machine such as your father made at 
Harris’ ?” 

“IT have one up in the loft of the machine 
shop.” 

“What is it up there for?” 

“After I came here to work Mr. Twitcher 
asked me if I knew how they flocked their 
goods at the Harris Mills. I told him that I 
did and that I worked on the machine help 
ing to build it, and that I knew every di- 
mension and measure and could make one 
like it.” 

He asked me to build one and I went to 
work and soon had the flocker all set up and 
ready to carry to the mill. Mr. Twitcher 
came in, and seeing it said: 

“That won’t do to put flocks on cloth.” 

“It is a mighty sight better way than to 
put your flocks into the fulling mill, as you 
are doing now,” I said, “and you can put as 
many or as few flocks on the goods as are 
wanted, and they can be put on the face or 
back of the cloth.” 

But it was of no use; he would not try it 
and said it was no good. I took the ma- 
chine apart and laid it up in the attic of the 
shop, where it lay until called for by Mr. 
Dewso. He told me to get it down and set 
it up at the mill and have it going as soon 
as possible, which I did and it was run for 
many years. I never saw a flocker that 
would do more or better work. 

After Mr. Twitcher rejected this machine, 
he often came to me asking about how the 
goods were flocked at Harris’, but I always 
thought of the fate of the flocker and told 
him that I did not think I knew much about 


what Harris was doing. I never had any 
information to give him in regard to the 
Harris mills. 

During Mr. Dewso’s time, the machinery 
was changed about so as to concentrate the 
carding and weaving machinery. The jacks 
were taken from the card room in ‘No. 2 mill 
and all the cards from No.1 mill were 
moved with the others in No. 2, thus doing 
away with one card room. The old looms 
in No. I were taken out and new looms 
put in No. 2, making only two weave rooms. 
Different changes were made in all parts of 
the mill. 

Adam Sentry of Burrillville, R. I., came 
with Mr. Dewso as superintendent. He had 
worked at Harris’ as boss spinner. Mr. 
Dewso being out of health left the mill dur- 
ing the second year and Mr. Sentry took his 
place as agent under Carl Grinderfine as 
general Manager. 

During the last summer of Mr. Dewso’s 
stay, the posts of the old bulkhead and gate- 
way at the dyehouse pond got rotted away 
and needed to be replaced. I called Mr. 
Dewso’s attention to the condition of the 
timbers. He wanted to know if I could not 
make it go another year by belting on pieces 
of new timber where the weak places were 
and where the old timbers were rotted away. 
I said: 

“IT can do that, but it would look much 
better to have it all new. The work would 
have to be done in August when the water 
in the river is low.” 

He decided to have it patched up to go 
over another year. Before another year 
came about Mr. Dewso was gone, and Mr. 
Sentry was in his place. I called Mr. Sen- 
try’s attention to the dyehouse bulkhead 
and showed him what I had done the year 
before. Then I gave him a list of timber 
that it would require to do the work. He 
said: 

“Now I have just commenced I do not 
want to go to any expense that can be 
helped, so you just patch it up and brace it 
so it will go over another year.” 

I had to do that, but after it was done I 
could not see a place for another patch and 
knew another year would wash the whole 
dam away. 








Early the next year I spoke to Mr. Sentry 
and told him to order the timber. He then 
told me that he was going away and that 
there would be a new man to take 
his place in a couple of days, and he would 
leave that bulkhead affair for the new man. 
I began to think that mill agents were 
plenty, as that would make four that I had 
been under in a little over three years. 

The new man came and he was a queer 
case. He was soon called Johnny Peep by al- 
most every hand in the mill. After a few days 
I met him at the dyehouse, showed him the 
bulkhead and told him how I had tried to get 
material to put m a new head. I also told 
him it must be done in the time of low 
water. Then I gave him a list of the tim- 
bers wanted for the work. He appeared to 
be all right and said he would attend to it 
and order the timbers. 

A number of weeks went by, but no tim- 
ber came, so I spoke to him. 

“You will have it all right,” he said. 

Time went on until it was nearly the 
middle of August. I spoke to him again and 
said that it was time to be at that work. 
Thén he snapped out pretty short and said: 

“I will attend to that when I get ready, 
and don’t you say any more about it.” 

“Well,” I said, “I won’t, but unless the 
dam is repaired it will all wash out.” 

I then saw that despite all his pretended 
friendship he was down on me for some 
cause. Johnny, as we will call him, used to 
go home once in two weeks; he never moved 
to Totschinken. The next Saturday he took 
the 10 A. M. train for his home. After he had 
gone, I. was sent for to come to the office. 
When I went in, I found Mr. Grinderfine. 
He said: 

“Mr. Gould, has your attention ever been 
called to the condition of the dyehouse 
dam?” 

“No, sir,” I said, “it has not.” 

He looked surprised and did not speak. 

Then I told him all that I said to Mr. 
Dewso, and what they ordered me to do. I 
told him all that I had said to Johnny and 
what he said to me only two days before. 

“Now,” I said, “Mr. Grinderfine, no per- 
son ever called my attention to such a piece 


To be continued 
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of work. If I could not see what was 
wanted, I ought to get out. I have called 
the attention of the last three agents you 
have had to it, but no one but myself has 
ever called my attention to it. I cannot put 
in a new bulkhead unless I can get the tim- 
ber to build it.” 

Then Mr. Grinderfine said: 

“Where do you have to go for timber?” 

“I have always brought a list of what I 
wanted to this office, 1 have never had any 
authority to go further and the stuff wanted 
would be ordered by the agent or clerk.” 

“Where is it ordered from ?” 

“From Port Norfolk, in Neponset,” I re- 
plied. 

“Well,” he said, “hereafter when you see 
a thing like that which wants doing, you 
order it yourself. You need not wait for 
any one, but go yourself.” 

In a few minutes I was driving towards 
Neponset at a pretty good gait, and that 
afternoon I had the timbers all laid out 
ready for the carpenter to go to work Mon- 
day morning at to A. M., which was the 
time the agent returned from his home. At 
that time I was at the dyehouse. When the 
agent came near the works he stopped and 
looked somewhat surprised. Then he came 
near me and said: 

“What is this?” 

“This is hard pine timber,” I said 

“Where did it come from?” 

“Port Norfolk.” 

“Who ordered it?” 

“T did.” 

“Who told you to do that?” 

“It was a much larger man than you are 
and one that knows more, and he told me 
that , hereafter when there was anything 
wanted for repairs to order the material my- 
self and not to wait for anyone. Now,” I 
said, “I will respect your position as agent 
of the mill enough to tell you whenever 
there is anything wanted, but I will not wait 
one minute if you do not order what I want. 
I will do it myself. For some reason you 
pointed out the condition of this bulkhead to 
Mr. Grinderfine as the result of my neglect. 
What your object was I do not know or 
care, as it did not work.” 
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LONG AND SHORT CHAIN DYEING. 


BY ROGER WILLIAMS, 


Continued from February 

After being dried the warps are sent to the 
beaming room, where the thread which was 
wound around the warp to prevent slacks and 
kinks is unwound. Fig. 9 gives an idea of 
how the thread is unwound. The warp is 
passed through a rotating disc which revolves 
around the warp and unwinds the thread from 
the warp to a spool. 


MACHINE FOR 
UNWINDING 
STRING 
FROM CHAIN 


FIG. 9. UNWINDING STRING 


The warps are next beamed on a long chain 
beamer, Fig. 10. To make a loom beam of 
say 2,000 ends, the designer will order in for 
dyeing five warps of 4,000 ends, and they will 
be dyed in five separate sets and beamed on 
five beams for slasher. Then the five warps 
will be run into one as follows: 5 X 400 = 
2,000, ends on loom beam. 

I have outlined the methods and machinery 
used in the long chain system of dyeing and 
will now describe the machinery and opera- 
tions reqtired for the short chain system. 
For the short chain system the warps are usu- 
ally warped the full number of ends, that is, 
up to 2,000. If the warp in the loom has, 
say, 4,000 ends, it is warped in pairs: 2 X 
2,000 = 4,000, ends. The warps are either 


warped into a bag or into a ball. Fig. 11 
shows a warper warping into a bag for the 
short chain system. The warper shown here 
is warping a warp of 1,500 ends. These warps 
weigh usually from 100 to 150 pounds each 
and are dyed in sets of four, making a dyeing 
or from 400 to 600 pounds at a dyeing. After 
warping the chains are sent to the dyehouse 
where they are boiled out in the usual man- 
ner, and after being boiled out are dyed. 
There are several types of machines used 
for dyeing by the short chain method, such as 


FROM LONG CHAIN WARPS. 


the ordinary one-hole dyeing machine, and 
those of two, three, four, five and six com- 
partments. The single compartment machine 
is usually used, but in order to save labor and 
time for some colors the dyer uses a machine 
with several compartments. Fig. 12 shows 
our man Hiram about to start a set of log- 
wood blacks on a single compartment ma- 
chine. After dyeing the warps are dried and 
starched, “sized,” as it is termed by dyers. Of 
this we will say more later. 

Fig. 13 shows a six-compartment machine. 
Machines of this type are used for dyeing 
cutch browns. The warps are dyed with 
cutch, chromed and washed at each run. 
Heavy browns are finished in two runs on a 
machine of this type. These machines are 











so used for sumac blacks where lime, cop- 
peras and logwood are used, and also used 
extensively for mercerizing warps 
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to size four warps at one time. Fig. 14 shows 
ber; others have wooden rolls. 
the type of machine used for this class of 





FIG. 10. A LONG CHAIN BEAMER. 


After the warps are dried they are sized. 
This sizing is done in a single compartment 





FIG. II. WARPING INTO A BAG BY THE SHORT CHAIN 
SYSTEM. 


machine. These machines have a capacity of 
about 160 gallons of water and are now made 





work. In some of these machines the bottont 
roll is made of brass and the top roll of rub- 





FIG, I2. HIRAM STARTING A SET OF SHORT CHAIN WARPS. 


During the sizing process thé rolls are cov- 
ered with cloth, canvas or burlap. I have 
found burlap to give as good results as any 
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method of covering and it is also the most 
economical. In this connection perhaps a 
few words on sizing will not be amiss. For a 
good beaming and weaving size we use noth- 
ing but cornstarch and a good clean tallow in 


FIG. 13. A SIX-COMPARTMENT 


the proportion of Io pounds of starch to one 
pound of tallow. We get very good results. 

After sizing the warps are again dried and 
beamed on a copper and hack beamer. This 
is an old method, but one of the best in use. 
One beamer can beam from 2,000 to 6,000 


FIG. 14. DYEING AND STARCHING MACHINE, 


ends on a loom beam in one operation. By 
this method each end is laid separately on 
the loom beam, thus ensuring good results 
in weaving. Fig. 15 shows a copper and hack 


beaming machine. Fig. 16 shows a corner 
in a short chain dyehouse, in which the author 
and “Big Pete” are about to start boiling out 
warps. 


These are the two systems for dyeing warps 
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used in this country, but it is difficult to tell 
which is the cheapest and best, as each sys- 
tem has its peculiar advantages. In long 
chain dyeing warps can be dyed long enough 
to make a slasher set 10,000 or 15,000 yards 


SHORT CHAIN DYEING MACHINE. 


in length, thereby getting 15,000 yards of 
cloth uniform in color. The disadvantage is 
that in mills where colors are used that bleed 
into white, they are very likely to do so on 
the slasher unless two starch boxes and two 
sets of squeeze rolls are used. The cost of 
drugs and labor is about the same for each 


FIG. 15. COPPER AND HACK BEAMING MACHINE, 
system and depends in great measure upon 
the class of colors used. As hardly any two 
mills color alike and what would go in one 
mill would not be accepted in another, it is 
obviously impossible to give an estimate of 
cost in this article. 

The short chain system is most advanta- 
geous for small mills having orders from 
2,000 to 3,000 yards for each pattern. It does 
not require as much floor space as the long 
chain system; no slasher required and. the 
whites in the patterns are always clear. 











We have not considered the different meth- 
ods of coloring the warps or the different 
uses of the different colors, the cost of colors, 
and how they are applied on a large scale. 
These subjects will be treated in a later 
article. 
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efficient in use under all conditions and will 
allow a high speed of the spindle, thus in- 
creasing the production. 

In the accompanying illustrations i indi- 
cates a stand, which is suitably secured to a 
ring-rail of ordinary form and supports at 





FIG. 16. 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE TRAVELER. 


The device shown in the accompanying 
illustrations, Figs. 1 to 4, has been recently 
invented to dispense with the traveler on ring 
spinning and twisting frames. 

In ring spinning a traveler is used for guid- 
ing the thread to the rotary spindle and for 
creating a drag. When the speed of rotation 
of the spindle is high the traveler is liable to 
be burned off, owing to the fact that the said 
traveler must be light in weight, and conse- 
quently of a delicate structure. The inventor 
has aimed to dispense with the use of a trav- 
eler and to provide a device which will be 


\ 





SHORT CHAIN DYEHOUSE. 


suitable points a series of turnstiles 2, which 
are free to rotate and consist each of a series 
of radiating arms 3. These stiles support a 
traveler-ring 4, which as shown in Fig. 1, is 
provided with a groove to receive the arms of 
the stile. The ring is supported by these stiles 
at different points around its periphery. 
Three stiles are arranged in connection with 
the traveler-ring to support the same and 
allow it to turn freely. 

The thread passing to the spindle which 
projects through the traveler-ring 
under the ring, which thus creates the desired 
drag on the thread, while at the same time 
the ring is free to rotate and the thread is free 
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to pass by the stiles, which are constantly 
turning, owing to the rotary movement of 
the ring. 

The stiles offer no obstruction to the free 
passage of the thread, which will fall between 
the arms of the stiles and be carried past the 
points where the stiles are supported. 

The object of the stiles is not only to sup- 
port the traveler-ring in proper position, but 


to allow the free passage of the thread. The 
weight of the ring is determined by the size 
of the thread and is such that the ring is vir- 
tually held in suspension by the thread. In 
order to support the stiles, screw-threaded 
bosses, 5, are secured to the stand by means 
of screws, 6, the bosses supporting sleeves, 7, 
which carry at their upper ends the stiles, 
which are secured to the sleeves by screws, 8. 
The sleeves have ball-bearings at the upper 
and lower faces of their flanges, 9, and the 
lower ball-bearings rest in a ball-race formed 
in the upper face of the- boss, 5, while the 
upper ball-bearings are arranged between the 
upper face of the flange, 9, and the adjustable 
cap, 10, which is screw-threaded and is fitted 
to the exterior of the boss, 5. The cap may 
be held in different positions by a locking- 
ring, 11, screwed onto the boss, 5. 

By this construction the sleeve is adapted 
to turn freely, so that the stiles carried 
thereby will be sensitive to the slightest pres- 


sure from the thread as the latter passes 
around the ring. By this construction the 
level of the ring may be accurately adjusted. 
In the form shown at Fig. 4 the ring is not 
grooved on its periphery, but is simply a 
plain ring of light wire. The stiles in this 
form have their arms forked in order to em- 
brace the ring. By this last-mentioned con- 
struction a very light ring may be used. 
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LENO CLOTHS. 


BY WILL NELSON. 
(Head Instructor in Warp Preparation and Weaving, Lowel! 
Textile School.) 


Continued from March 

Fig. 25 shows a net and full turn leno, which 
would have made a very rich effect if there had 
been a hemstitch leno on each side of the full 
turn. The hemstitch would have kept back the 
plain threads and made a clear stripe. 

The formation of leno designs is a very 
simple matter when the principles are thor- 
oughly understood, and as time plays a very 
important part in the production of samples, 
it is well to follow out a system that will 
yield the greatest number of designs in the 
shortest space of time. My method may not 
commend itself to those who believe in work- 
ing out the original design with extreme ac- 
curacy. It, however, has several advan- 
tages. An alteration can more readily be 








ade on a rough sketch. It is almost im- 


possible to make a mistake. It costs less 
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FIG. 26. 


from two standpoints; by having the assist- 
ant instead of the designer enter the design 
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in correct outlines in the record book; while 


this is being done the designer is working 


on more styles and patterns; it can also be 
made more accurate in outline when a more 
convenient time arrives. Take for example 
a cloth after the order of Fig. 30. 

The rough sketch marked Fig. 26 shows 
an Outline of the pattern from which the 
correct design and pegging plan can be 
made. The structure of the cloth is the first 
consideration. We decide on a 32 reed and 
the cloth to be about 31 inches in the reed 
inside selvage; from this we expect to get 
a 30 inch cloth which, owing to the nature 
of the filling and the cloth that is to be 
woven, will not have much tendency to 
contract. The filling is single. The next 
thing to decide is the width of the stripe. 
The twill stripe to be about 3/8 of an inch, 
the leno stripes about 13/16 of aninch. The 
exact width of stripe is very easily decided 
after the rough outline of the figure has 
been made, for we may find that we shall 
have to take away or add a dent to either of 
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the stripes to make the total patterns come 
near the width of cloth required. 

As the cloth has to open effect 
which will necessitate a number of empty 


have an 


dents in the leno stripe, we decide that 4 
ground threads to each crossing thread will 
be the better proportion to ‘These 
the points of the diamonds and two picks 
between. We have also decided that a more 
prominent hexagonal figure will be obtained 
by having the cord up for two picks and 


use. 


down for one, but in the stripe where the 
ground threads are woven plain so there is 
only the need to show them in one or two 
places, after the outline of the figure has 
been described. 

We then decide upon the number of picks 
of filling that must be placed where the 
figure is formed, then the picks between. A 
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glance at the sketch will show two picks at 
two cord threads run together they have a 
natural tendency to show prominently, so 
we decided to lift them for two picks al- 
ternately. 
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For the net leno we require two sets of 
doups. Taking advantage of right and left 
hand loops we can obtain an effect as shown, 
placing the hexagon on one doup parallel 
with the cord effect on the other doup, and 
alternately by twos the doups on each shaft. 
As there are a number of empty dents be- 
tween the end cords and the twill stripe, it 
is necessary if we want a clearly defined 
stripe to have a leno thread running in close 
contact with the outer ends of the stripe. 


We, therefore, decide on a single pick lace 
leno, which is described by the curved lines 
on each side of the twill stripe. 

It will be noticed that the centre twill 
stripe is 3/8 of an inch in width, while the 
outside stripes are half the size, but when 
the pattern is repeated all the stripes will 
be of equal width with the exception of 
those nearest the selvage, which will be the 
same as shown in the chart. If both stripes 
were equal in the chart we should have had 
either a leno stripe near one selvage and 
a full twill stripe near the other, which 
would have been wrong; if an extra stripe 
was added, the cloth would have been too 
wide. An extra stripe is sometimes added 
to get the width required. Having made 
the outline of the figure showing the method 
of working the picks, we mark the ends and 
dents required to form the figure. The 
number of ends are determined by the reed 
and width of stripe. The twill stripe is 3/8 
of an inch wide; a 32 reed gives 4 dents to 
1/8 inch, so we shall have 12 dents. As two 
or three ends in a dent would not give a 
very decided stripe, four ends are placed in 
each dent giving 48 ends, the other twill 
stripes are half the size. 

The number of leno threads are deter- 
mined by the figure; they are marked 2 for 
the one and one leno; 4 ground and I cross- 
ing in each case for the net leno. The total 
number of threads in one pattern is 164; 8 
fine leno, 12 coarse leno, 48 ground threads, 
96 twill stripe. There are 6, 12 and 6 dents 
for the twill stripe, and as each individual 
crossing with its ground threads must 
go in the same dent, I is marked opposite 
each of these threads. The leno ends oc- 
cupy 8dents. The stripe is 13/16 of an inch 
in width, allowing 26 dents; 8 are occupied, 
leaving 18 empty dents to be distributed 
equally in the stripe. The narrowest space 
will be where the two threads run together 
so that two empty dents are left where the 
threads come together and three empty 
dents in the other places. There are 76 
dents altogether. 32 dents per inch multi- 
plied by 31 inches give 992 dents. 992 ~ 76 
= 13 patterns and 4 dents extra. By adding 
the selvage the cloth will be a trifle wider 
than 31 inches. It is very easy to find the 








otal number of ends required in the warp 
by multiplying the number in a pattern by 
the number of patterns. Three warps 
would be required to make this cloth be- 
cause of the difference in take up in the 
yarns. The twill stripe yarn is on one beam, 
the net leno yarn on another. The ground 
threads for the net leno and the threads for 
the five leno stripe are on the third beam. 
It is almost impossible to tell the amount 
of take up in the warp in leno stripes even 
though there is known data as a guide; 
this is because of the great difference a 
slight change in the weight will make. We 
have made a test of the shrinkages on take 
up in the yarns used to make this cloth, and 
the figures will be somewhat of a guide in 
the length of yarn to use for the warps. The 
coarse thread shrunk about 21 per cent. The 
cround threads averaged 13 per cent. The 
five leno threads 14 per cent. The twill 
stripe about 4 per cent. 

Fig. 27 shows the drawing in draft, 16 
harness being required without the selvage 
harness. If a 16 harness dobby is the larg- 
est at our command, this pattern can be 
woven on that dobby by drawing in the sel- 
vage on the ground harness. We _ have 
used the same ground harness for the two 
sets of doups. Ifa large dobby can be used, 
two harness can be added and the drawing 
draft arranged so that each set of doups in 
the net leno stripe will have its own ground 
harness. 

Fig. 28 gives the pegging on chain plan if 
the net leno stripe is woven with top doups; 
that is, with the cloth right side up. 

Fig. 29 shows the pegging plan for bottom 
doups and the use of a double yoke attach- 


ment on the open shed dobby. 
a OS 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Much has been said and seen of the fine 
line stripe in men’s wear woolens and wors- 
teds. Indistinct, dotted lines in lavender or 
white at half-inch intervals have enjoyed a 
long run of favor. In their simple forms their 
popularity has run its course, still there is no 
escape from the stripe tradition. The stripes 
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have been interspersed irregularly with other 
broken lines in crimson, blue and yellow silks. 

Now that variation is insufficient. The 
new and promising idea is to overcheck the 
stripe in waved squares of from one to two 
inches, somewhat elongated, of course, as all 
overchecks must be. The leading designers 
are working on these lines. Their products 
are not marketed yet and cannot be shown, 
but with the idea of a dark ground, a fine 
though distinct stripe, colored work between 
lines, and a barely perceptible overcheck over 
all, there need be little difficulty in getting 
out a popular style. It need be 
worse because it is not a slavish copy. 


none the 
The 
colors, be it said, may be in fine worsted or 
in silk. 

There has long been unanimity in making 
men’s fancies with a plain filling. The warp 
has been left to make the effect. Perhaps 
that policy is to be reversed. It is not without 
significance that the leading Scotch firm, Gib- 
son & Lumgair of Galashiels, are ordering 
looms with six boxes at each end. Only one 
meaning can be attached. Something is to be 
aimed at that the cheap copyists of the trade 
will be unable to match. 

At the other end of the scale, in the Batley 
neighborhood, manufacturers are surpassing 
themselves in the values they offer in cotton- 
warped heavy cloths. The styles lend them- 
selves only indifferently to decoration. They 
are prepared in simple twills, herringbones, 
diamonds, and such elementary forms as are 
possible with thick weft. Great strength is 
given and the decidedly harsh handle is mit- 
igated by the full, strong feel of the cloth. 
Batley’s boast is that it can spin anything 
long enough to have two ends. Today it ex- 
hibits a preference for coarse, hairy fibre that 
gives a fuzzy yarn and a rough surface. Either 
suits Or overcoats can be made from the 19 
and 20-ounce fabrics that it turns out well 
and smartly at 29 cents per yard 54 inches 
wide with the allowance of 1/37. The colors 
are all dark, chiefly grey mixtures. Neither 
wages nor salaries are high in the Batley dis- 
trict, though employment remains consist- 
ently good and the profits amount to fortunes 
in less than a lifetime. 

The Leeds melton with its cotton warp and 
soft, all-shoddy filling and smooth, pleasant 
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For fifteen 
years one has been able to buy the best plain 


finish, is somewhat of a classic. 


piece-dyed or mixture for about 21 cents per 
13-ounce goods 50 inches wide. Commonly 
these have been made with hair-lists, aping 
the fashion of the original all-wool melton of 
our grandfather’s day. With the coming of 
the zibeline it occurred recently to someone 
to introduce the hair-list idea into the body 
of the cloth. Now meltons are being made 
with hair-line stripes, slubbed at one inch in- 
tervals in the warp. In 42-inch width for 
ladies’ costumes the price is about 21 cents, 
and very stylish and serviceable costumes the 
zibeline meltons make, worth $12 and up- 
wards in the retail shops here. They are sat- 
isfactory to the wearers. 

Zibelines are being made in the Guiseley 
neighborhood at the same price, also with 
cotton warps, but with a woolen filling, a 
more open pick and a more cottony back than 
the melton. Bright hairs that decline the dye 
are teased lengthwise in the finishing and 
they brighten the general aspect appreciably. 
Considerable ingenuity has been used in find- 
ing the requisite hairy stock. Some have 
employed a percentage of kempy Welsh wool 
for the purpose, or cheap parcels of mohair 
waste have been picked up as price tempted. 

In the Leeds district astonishingly smart 
styles in ladies’ suitings have been made at 
35 cents for 42 inches. In this branch the 
firm of J. J. L. & C. Peate has distinguished 
itself. The designs and colors are precisely 
those that have been familiarized by the pop- 
ular “flannel” suitings for men. The secret of 
their success lies in no one feature, but rather 
in a combination of all. The filling is by no 
means of the irreducible minimum in quantity 
and it is soft. The warps are fine and closer 
than The tout ensemble is an im- 
pression of skill and taste, with all depart- 
ments working co-operatively towards a well- 
understood end. 


some. 


Good as these were a dozen 
years ago, they are better today. 

It has been suggested by one who knows 
the subject well, that the reason for the short- 
comings of some of the American manufac- 
turers is the lack of combined effort that an- 
swers so admirably in some English cases. It 
is no secret, at least, that dissatisfaction has 
resulted from the importation of English help, 
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even when these 
on their native 


assistants have done well 
side of the Atlantic. In 
woolen mills that is thought to have been due 
to putting a mere yarn spinner into full con- 
trol, or in leaving the yarn to be made into 
cloth by one who does not understand its 
nature and capabilities. Whatever be the 
case with America, in England pre-eminence 
is undoubtedly due to the co-ordinated effort 
of all hands. 

One leading Yorkshire firm of extractors 
owes a hint to a visit to an American paper 
pulp mill. There a machine was noticed at 
work washing acid from chemical stock. One 
similar is now employed daily in washing out 
the acid from carbonized waste, an office it 
performs very effectually. In appearance the 
machine resembles a paddle-wheel revolving 
in a mortar mill. Pure water is used and no 
difficulty is found in getting rid of the sul- 
phuric acid that is so destructive to goods. 


_—_—_______¢ 


RUG WEAVING IN ASIA. 


BY 4 AND M. KARAGHEUSIAN. 

The rug weaving districts of the Orient are 
located throughout Persia, Turkey in Asia, 
Transcaucasia, Turkestan, Afghanistan, Bal- 
uchistan and the northwestern part of India. 

Persia; area, 628,000 square miles; popula- 
tion, 9,000,000. Kirmans and Kirmanshas are 
the finest weaves of rugs produced in the 
Orient and are made in the northwestern part 
of Persia. Tabriz rugs are the next finest in 
weave having a very close texture, and take 
their name from the city of Tabriz, which is 
also in the northwestern part of Persia. 
Meshed rugs are woven in a town of the same 
name in the province of Khorassan, they are 
the finest of any in the province and are 
nearly as fine as Tabriz rugs. Most of the 
Khorassan rugs come in strong reds and 
blues, plain centres with a pronounced medal- 
lion; in texture they are loosely woven. The 
finest qualities of Heriz rugs are the Gheoro- 
vans and Serapis, and are woven in the moun- 
tainous districts just southwest of the Cas 
pian Sea. They are of a firm, close weave, 
and notable for their durable qualities. Th: 
medallion effect is carried out almost exclu- 
sively. Mushkabads, Sultanabads and extr: 








rsian carpets come mostly from Sultanabad 
ut are not so fine in quality. For medium 
‘iced rugs they are unequaled and make 
excellent floor coverings for dining rooms, 
iting rooms and libraries. Persian silk car- 
ets and rugs are the finest of their kind and 
yme mostly from the districts in and around 
[spahan. The Anatolian silks cannot be com- 
pared to them either in quality or design, as 
hey are of a much inferior grade and are 
oven in Turkey in Asia. From the north- 
vestern part: of Persia come the Sinneh rugs. 
[hese are mostly in small sizes, closely woven 
ith a short pile, the patterns in the antiques 
re lace-like with a border in mosaic figures. 
Shiraz rugs take their name from the former 
ipital of Persia. They are distinguished by 
long fringes and round cord-like edges along 
which a small tassel is tied at intervals. In 
exture they are rather soft and the predomi- 
nating design is a blue field with three or 
four medallions in the centre. Iran is the na- 
tive name for Persia and in its broad meaning 
seems to include all Persian rugs in general. 
[he styles are varied and include such rugs as 
Ferahans, Serabends, Bidjars, etc. In size 
they range from 3 by 5 to § by 20 feet. 

Che Saruk rugs come from a small village 
in the province of Ferahan, are of an ex- 
tremely close texture and usually made in 
rich shades of reds and blues relieved by light 
ivory effects. The term ‘“Camel’s Hair” is 
applied to any rug that has camel’s hair in it. 
[hey are woven in different districts and are 
notable for their good wearing qualities. The 
most popular Persian rug is the Moussul, 
woven in the district of Hamaden. They have 
an almost endless variety of designs and aver- 
age in size from 3 by 5 to § by g ft. They 

re not very closely woven but are made of 
the best wool and are noted for their silky 
cflects. Soumacks or Cashmeres are woven 

the Shirvan tribes and are distinguished 
by the long loose ends of yarn on the reverse 
side; they have no pile and the prevailing de- 
sign is two or three medallions on a field of 
light blue. One of the lowest grades of Per- 
sian rug is the Hamadan, usually made in 
small sizes and coarse in weave. 

Turkey in Asia~—-The rugs made in the 
Caucasian districts are Shirvans, are closely 
ven, have a short pile and average from 3 
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to 4 1/2 by 5 to 6 ft.; the usual pattern is the 
prayer design. In Transcaucasia southeast 
of Tiflis, the Guendge rugs are made. They 
are rather coarse in texture, usually new and 
bright in color with sizes ranging from 3 to 
to 4 by 5 to 12 ft. Kazaka are made by the 
Cossack tribes in the plains north of the Cau- 
casus. ‘They are very heavy and firm and 
have bold striking figures and strong color- 
ings. The Karabagh is a low grade of Turk- 
ish rug made in the Caucasus. Antiques are 
becoming very rare and the moderns are 
coarse and made only in small sizes. Modern 
Turkish carpets like Gheordes, Bandour and 
Oushak, are made in the villages and districts 
around Smyrna. They are rather loose in 
texture and the prevailing colors are reds, 
dark blues and greens. Kilims are rugs with 
no pile, almost, alike on both sides, noticeable 
by their open work and used mostly for por- 
tieres and couch covers. They are made in 
Persia, in the Caucasus and in Turkey. 

Turkestan.—In the northwestern part of 
Turkestan in the district of Boukhara, the 
Afghans and Khivas are made. These range 
in size from 6 by 9 to 8 by 11 feet, have a long, 
heavy pile and rich deep red colorings with 
small figures in golden yellow or dark blue. 
The Boukharas are also made here; they are 
usually small, red in color with a small 
octagonal figure in block pattern. The Tur- 
comans in the northern part of Boukhara 
weave the Yamoud rugs. Their average size 
is 6 by 9 feet, are of a dark rich maroon color 
with octagonal figures in dark blues. 

Baluchistan.—These rugs take their name 
from the country in which they are made, 
which is on the Persian Gulf, directly south 
of Afghanistan. They almost invariably 
come in dark shades, principally blues, reds 
and browns, their characteristic feature being 
their sombre effects. They are of a fine tex- 
ture and have a soft and silky appearance. 

India—This term applies to all rugs and 
carpets made in the weaving districts of the 
north-western part of India, and consist of 
Agra, Amritsar, Mirzapore, etc. 

—_—_—__—__+ 

Out of a total of 2,968 Chinese in Massa- 
chusetts, reported by the census of 1900, 315 
were native born and 2,653 foreign born. Of 
these 2,940 were males and 28 females. 
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FERMENTATION FROM A TEXTILE 
STANDPOINT. 


From I’Industrie Textile.) 

The substances found in the sewage of our 
cities constitute the most active agency for 
the development of microbes, particularly 
those of the most dangerous character such 
as those of typhoid fever, cholera, tuberculo- 
sis, etc. To these may be added the waste 
products from each house, representing a 
mixture of water with table refuse and vege- 
table substances. In addition we find in the 
country the putrefactions arising from stables, 
2c. 

The industrial waste products are numer- 
ous and come from many diverse sources, 
the principal being from tanneries, glucose 
plants, sugar works, distilleries, paper mills, 
and dye houses, without counting the min- 
eral products from the numerous chemical 
works. It would seem as if the atmosphere 
surrounding these waste products, always 
very damp and in contact with polluted water 
carrying a large quantity of impurities and 
containing millions of microbes per cubic 


centimeter, it would seem, we repeat, as if this 
atmosphere itself would be very rich in mi- 


crobes. A series of careful scientific tests in 
the sewage receptacles in a number of our 
large cities, particularly those of Paris, have 
shown, however, that the air surrounding such 
refuse materials does not contain any more 
microbes than are found in the air of our 
streets. This shows that putrefied matter in 
a wet condition does not release many of its 
microbes although exhaling an insufferable 
odor. It is possible that the air of the streets 
may, under certain circumstances, be five or 
six times as impure as the air from the sewer 
underneath the streets. The small number of 
bacteria in the air of the sewer is undoubted- 
ly due to the constant state of humidity. 
On the other hand we find in the sewer a 
great quantity of mold. Some rivers are, in 
fact, natural sewers during their passage 
through certain districts where they are pol- 
luted. They serve as a vehicle for an infi- 
nite number of microbes and this causes 
much difficulty for certain industries especially 
bleaching and dyeing. While in bleaching 
they are removed by chlorine, it is neverthe- 
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less true that in boiling off, rinsing, etc., their 
action often causes spots on the goods. 

In dyeing numerous difficulties often arise 
from these microbes in the water. I will give 
but one illustration now. A batch of materia! 
had been colored with the most solid of the 
diamine browns in a Lille dyehouse for which 
the water came from the Duele, a river 
charged with many impurities from starch 
and glucose works and distilleries. The cus- 
tomer for whom the goods had been colored , 
ordered that they should not be thoroughly 
dried, but shipped to him in a slightly damp 
state. The material was packed according to 
order and when opened six months later the 
color in the interior of the bags was found to 
be completely stripped. The shade of the 
stock on the outside of the bag was un- 
changed. 

We were called upon to give our opinion 
as to this trouble and made comparative tests 
of the water of the Duele, which was almost 
entirely free from organic matter. We select- 
ed skeins from the material in the course of 
manufacture and divided them into three lots. 
One was not treated at all, another was 
soaked in pure water, and the third in the 
water of the Duele. The three samples were 
then exposed to the sunlight in the month of 
June. At the end of three hours the sample 
that had been treated with the water of the 
Duele was completely decolorized, while the 
others remained unchanged. It was thought, 
however, that a very slight change had taken 
place in the color of the sample that had been 
treated with pure water, but it was very slight 
indeed compared with the change of shade 
of the other lot. 

To supplement these tests samples were 
taken from the interior of the bags of stock 
and soaked in pure water with all the precau- 
tions used in bacteriology. The cultures thus 
obtained proved the presence of a large num- 
ber of microbes. Similar difficulties whose 
causes are now unknown can probably be ex 
plained in the same way. 

The streams passing through industrial 
centers collect a mass of slimy material which 
is either white, yellow, green or black, and 
in which may be found with the aid of a mi 
croscope bacteria and also mold, provided 
the water is allowed to stand long enough 








(hese impurities putrefy rapidly and emit an 
infectious odor which carries with it a large 
number of microbes. It can be readily seen 
hat such a mass of foreign material in water 








Arcotricha chartarum 


Perisporium vulgare. 


S very injurious in industrial operations. 
There remains to be determined whether 
this contamination of the rivers is permanent. 
\side from exceptional and rare cases the an- 
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swer must be in the negative. As soon as 
the microbes have accomplished their pur- 
pose, and by reason of the exhaustion of the 
material on which they feed, they are at- 





Penicillium glaucum. 


Arcyria circinans 
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tacked and destroyed by other and more active 
microbes. The water thus becomes pure 
again at a point more or less distant from the 
source of pollution. 
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Textile fibres do not escape the general law nature, gaseous or otherwise, and without 
of the fermentation of organic substances. consistency. Cellulose, keratin and fibroine 
Whether animal or vegetable they are sub- are attacked and their structure is destroyed. 


Polyactis fascicularis. Penicilliam chartarum 


Stachybotrys atra 
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Sporidesmium alterparia. Sporocybe alteroata Asoergillus aiger. 


ject under certain conditions of air and light As in all other cases of fermentation, solub 
to partial or total decomposition. This is not products are formed consisting of amyloids, 
a complete fermentation, although the materi- dextrine, glucose, alcohol, acetic acid, ca’ 
al is transformed into a substance of another bonic acid and water in the case of vegetable 











fibres; allantoine, tyrosine, complex alkaloids, 
immonia, carbonic acid and water in the case 
»f the fibroine of silk and the keratin of wool. 

As a general thing the bacteria do not 
cause the decomposition of textile materials, 
which are too stable to be thus decomposed. 
he fibres present the conditions that are fa- 
vorable to the development of organic cor- 
puscles; in most cases of the decomposition 
of textile fibres neutral or slightly acid sub- 
stances are formed. This is a condition fav- 
orable for the development of mold and un- 
favorable for the development of bacteria. 

All textile fibres contain nitrogen. Veg- 
etable fibres have very little, about one- 
third part in every thousand. The animal 
fibres contain much more, there being two to 
three parts of nitrogen in every one hundred 
of wool. It results from this fact that mold 
forms more rapidly on the vegetable than on 
the animal fibres in the raw state because of 
the basic alkaloids that are secreted in the 
last named. Cellulose resembles starch. 
When the material is moist the mold passes 
through successive stages and finally into a 
gaseous state. All the raw fibres are so 
rapidly attacked by mold that the conditions 
for its development are much more favorable 
when the fibre is loaded with finishing ma- 
terial such as glue, dextrine, etc. With this 
substance on the fibre very little time is re- 
quired to develop the mold which appears 
with a slight humidity. This is illustrated in 
the case of summer clothes which after hang- 
ing in a cold room during the winter are often 
found to be covered with bluish spots. 

The accompanying illustrations show the 


varieties of mold that are found on textile 
fibres. 


Poplin manufacture was introduced into 
Ireland in 1693 by a colony of Huguenots. 
The material has always been woven on hand 


looms and is celebrated for its uniformly fine 
quality. 


In 1739 an English newspaper stated that 
the manufacture of cotton cloth in that coun- 
try had reached such a state of perfection 
that they were able not only to make enough 

r their own needs, but to supply their col- 
onies and many of the countries of Europe. 
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A WASTE ATTACHMENT FOR WOOLEN 
CARDS. 


The accompanying illustrations show an 
arrangement for collecting and cleaning the 
waste that drops under the cylinders of 
woolen cards and returning the same to the 
feed where it is mixed with the stock entering 
the machine. In this way the waste made in 
carding is limited to the “card cleanings,” 
which form a comparatively small part of the 
waste made in a card room. The device has 
been patented and is thus described by the 
inventor: 

In the carding machines now in general 
use each card has a cylinder ranging from 
about forty to sixty inches in diameter which 
revolves at the rate of from ninety to one hun- 
dred revolutions per minute. The object of 
this cylinder is to convey the stock that en- 
ters the breaker from the different carding 
points therein to the doffer, from which point 
it is removed by the usual comb. During 
this carding operation there is a great deal of 
short stock and dirt that falls from the 
cylinder, owing to its rapid revolution, be- 
neath the cards and at the sides thereof. This 
stock is either lost or greatly damaged by 
dropping to the floor, where it becomes dusty 
and accumulates grease, etc. It has hereto- 
fore been customary to gather this waste 
from the floor and remove it to the picking 
rcom, where it was dusted and cleaned and 
then returned to the carders in lots. This 
method entails a considerable amount of ex- 
tra labor, besides making the stock with 
which it is mixed of poorer quality and the 
sliver therefrom uneven. By the use of our 
invention all this extra labor and unevenness 
ot the sliver is avoided, as by its use the waste 
is prevented from falling into the grease and 
dirt of the floor by being caught upon an end- 
less conveyer located and traveling beneath 
the series of cards and by mechanical means 
carried to a duster and thence by means of an 
eievator back to the feed of the first breaker, 
thus practically doing away with “waste,” as 
the term is generally understood, and conse- 
quently effecting a great saving in the ma- 
terial operated upon. 

The amount of this saving will be more 
fully appreciated when it is considered that 
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the price of the average stock ready for card- 
ing ranges from twenty-five cents to seventy- 
five cents per pound, depending, of course, 
upon the class of goods to be manufactured, 


and that the amount of short stock lost or- 


damaged by the old method averages about 
sixteen per cent. of the material carded. In 
other words, by the use of this invention it is 
claimed that about sixteen per cent. of the 
value of the stock is saved. 

The invention consists of an endless con- 
veyer located beneath the breakers, a series 
of sifting and dusting brushes, and a conveyer 
or elevator for taking the stock from brushes 
back to the feeder of the first breaker and in 
connection with any of the well-known feed 
devices for carding machines. 

Referring to the drawings, Fig. 1 is a side 
elevation of a series of breakers partly in full 


and partly in dotted lines, and illustrating in 
full lines the devices for collecting, conveying 
and dusting the loose stock. 

Fig. 2 shows the end of the endless con- 
veyer, the dusting brushes, and the elevator 
in section. 

The operation of the machine is as follows: 
The stock, having been prepared for carding, 
is fed into the first breaker, passes beneath 
the several rollers, and is brought out be- 


neath the doffer, from which it is removed by 
the usual combs. It is then carried to and 
through the second breaker, and thence 
through the finisher, and is disposed of in the 
usual manner. As the stock goes through 


the breakers a portion of the short material 
falls therefrom to the endless conveyer, 14, 
which carries the stock forward to the re- 
volving brushes, where it is picked up by the 
fingers on one of said revolving brushes and 
passed to the others; by reason of said 
brushes revolving the stock is sifted, the dust 
and dirt falling through the screen beneath 
into any suitable receptacle, the stock passes 
over the brushes into the waste-hopper and 
is thence carried by the belt or elevator back 
to the feeder of the first breaker. 

The vibrating plates operated by the differ- 
ent cylinders guide the falling stock upon the 
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endless conveyer, 14, and tossing the short 
stock which falls from the breakers toward 
the middle of the conveyer, prevents it falling 
off and being lost at the sides. Between the 
breakers are suitable platforms which span 
the endless conveyer. 
etdincimmakeniin 
The first spinning mill in Birmingham was 
erected in 1742. The machinery was turned 
by donkeys. 











Questions and Answers. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, 
to the best of our ability, any pertinent inquiry pertaining 
to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to 
the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. Questions should be stated 
as briefly and concisely as possible. Inquiries pertaining to 
textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of 
management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as 
well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the 
person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of 
good faith. 

For reply to questions that are not of general interest to 
readers of textile journals, such as those relating to the 
composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc., we will 
charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 


————————————————__——_—_ 


Capacity ef Warp Beams. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We are now using warp beams- with 16-inch 
ls and I want to replace them with beams for 
20-inch heads providing the capacity of the beams 
will be increased sufficiently to pay for the ex- 
pense by the saving of the expense of drawing-in. 
I know how many yards we can get on the I6- 
inch beam. How can I calculate the capacity of 
the 20-inch beam? Cc. I. S. (eae 


Let Figs. 1 and 2 represent cross sections of 
two warp beams filled with yarn. The yarn is rep- 
resented in each case by the shaded portion be- 
tween the barrel and the circumference of the full 


hea 


beam. Assuming that the yarn wound on the 





FIG, I. FIG. 


N 


beam is in both cases of the same density and the 
width of the warp, number of ends and size of yarn 
remain unchanged, it is clear that the weight or 
length of the yarn on the beam will be in direct 
proportion to the shaded area, which is the differ- 
ence between the area of the outer and inner cir- 
cles 

Take for example, a case where the barrels, A 
and C, indicated by the inner circles, are each six 
inches in diameter. The full beam, B, at Fig. 1 is 
16 inches in diameter. The full beam, D, at Fig. 2 
is 20 inches in diameter. It has been found by ex- 
periment that the warp on the full beam, B, 16 
inches in diameter, measures 900 yards in length. 
Find the length of the yarn on the beam, D, when 
the full beam is 20 inches in diameter. 
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Length B : length D:: area B— A: area D—C., 
The areas of circles are in proportion to the 
squares of their diameters. Then: 


Length B : length D 


:: diameter B’?—A? : diam- 


eter D*— C*. 

In the given example, diameter B*=(16 X 16) 
256. Diameter A?=(6 X 6) 36. Diameter D?= 
(20 X 20) 400. Diameter C? = (6 X 6) 36. 


Applying the last formula we have: 
goo yards (length B): length D:: 
364 (400 — 36). 
” (364 X goo) + 220 = 1489.09 yards, length of warp 
on beam B. 


220 (256 — 36) : 


This problem could be solved by calculating the 
areas of circles instead of squaring the diameter, but 
the latter method is simpler. 


———$—$——_—____ 9. 


Starching Mercerized Cloth. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
; How can mercerized cloth be starched without 
impairing the lustre? Anchor (414). 








Roger Williams answers this question as fol- 
lows: 

The only process known to me of maintaining 
the lustre of mercerized goods that have been 
starched is that of calendering. Most finishers cal- 
ender mercerized piece goods whether starched or 
not, in order to increase the gloss. 

Anchor’s question suggests a rather interesting 
subject for discussion, and we shall be glad to 
hear from our correspondents in regard to it. 


—_—_—_—___—__¢________. 


Weighting Silk. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Can a 13-15 denier silk be weighted to 20-22 
denier so as to appear as heavy as an 18-20 denier 
weighted to the same weight (20-22)? 

Grosgrain (407). 


A. Coradi answers the above question as follows: 
A 13-15 denier thread can be weighted so as to be 
equal to a 20-22 denier. The effect of weighting a 
13-15 and an 18-20 denier to this weight is ex- 
plained by the following proportion: 

13-15 denier : 20-22 denier :: 

18-20 denier : 20-22 denier : 


16 Ozs. : 24 ozs. 
: 16 ozs. : 17.6 ozs. 


A 13-15 denier thread would have to return 24 
ounces for one pound raw, and an 18-20 denier 
would be 17.6 ounces for one pound raw. 

If Grosgrain means to ask if a 13-15 denier 
thread can be weighted to be as heavy as an 18-20 
denier silk weighted to 20-22 ounces the answer 
would be: 
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A 13-15 denier thread would have to be weighted 
to 28-30 ounces (one pound raw to return 28-30 
ounces) to appear as heavy as an 18-20 denier 
thread weighted to 20-22 ounces, and this can be 
done. Naturally the finer thread with the heavier 
weighting will not possess the same strength, elas- 
ticity and smoothness of finish. 


——————g———————___ 


Production of Coarse Cotton Yarn. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
What is the average production per spindle in a 
cotton yarn mill making 10’s and 14’s cotton yarn? 
Alabama (415). 


Assuming that a cotton yarn mill is running on 
the average proportions of warp and filling, a 
fair production of 10’s yarn would be 5 pounds per 
spindle; of 14’s yarn, 3 1/2 pounds per spindle per 
week of, say, 58 hours. The exact production will 
be affected more or less by the speed of the spin- 
dles and turns of twist per inch. 


2S 


The Draft of a Noble Comb. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
How is the draft of a Noble comb calculated? 
Beaver (412). 


If by draft Beaver means the ratio between the 
speed at which the sliver is drawn from the comb 
and that at which it is delivered to the comb, the 
calculation is as follows: 

Example. The top shaft of a Noble comb is run- 
ning 594 revolutions per minute and is connected 
with the gear rack on the large circle by three driv- 
ing gears, 16, 20, and 10, and three driven gears, 32, 
66, and 264. The drawing-off roller is 1 1/4 inches 
in diameter and is driven from the top shaft by 
two driving gears, 16 and 40, and two driven gears, 
32 and so. Find the draft of the comb. 

504 X [(16 X 20 X 10) + (32 X 66 X 264)] = 3.41. 

Each press knife is so adjusted that at each revo- 
lution of the large circle, 1 inch of sliver from each 
end is delivered to the circle, and consequently 3.41 
inches of sliver will be delivered per minute. The 
speed of the drawing-off roller is calculated as 
follows: 

504 X [(16 X 40) + (32 X 50)] X 11/4 X 22/7=> 
933 inches per minute. 

The draft or ratio between the speed of the 
drawing-off rollers and the speed of the sliver fed 
to the circle by each knife is found as follows: 


933 (in.) + 3.41 (in.) = 274, draft. 


Fulling with Acid. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Can you refer me to any book or article treating 
of the fulling of woolen goods with acid instead of 
soap? Wm. Penn (413). 


The March, 1903, issue of the Textile World con- 
tained an instalment of the articles by Reiser on 
finishing, in which the process of fulling with acid 
was described. 


om 


Analysis of Silk Goods. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Please explain the dram system of numbering 
silk and the method of reducing the denier count 
to the dram equivalent. 

Enclosed is a sample of silk gros grain which was 
woven as follows: Reed 70 by 4, 24 1/4 inches wide 
in reed, selvage 60 single on each side, 48 picks per 
inch, finished cloth 24 inches wide. 


1. How can I tell from the sample the size of 
the raw silk? 


2. After finding the size how can I calculate the 


quantity of raw silk to be sent to the dyer for 100 
yards of this cloth? 


3. How can I calculate the cost of the goods 
per yard? 

4. A clipping of taffeta 34 inches wide and 2 
inches long weighs 46 grains. What is the weight 
of the cloth per square yard? 


Denier (404). 


1. In another part of this issue appears an 
article on silk calculations in which the method of 
determining the size of silk used in a given sample 
is explained. The practice of weighting silk pre- 
vents the methods used for determining the size in 
other classes of goods, such as cotton and woolen 
from being used for silk. It is difficult to deter- 
mine with accuracy the extent to which a given 
sample of silk has been weighted. Consequently 
the weight of the raw silk cannot be calculated 
from the weight of the silk in the sample. When 
the silk cloth has not been weighted the size of the 
raw silk can be determined from the actual size of 
the silk in the sample with a fair degree of ac- 
curacy by the method usually employed for cotton, 
woolen and other fabrics. 

2. Assuming that we have found the size of the 
raw silk used in the sample to be 2-dram, the quan 
tity required for 100 yards of cloth is calculated a; 
follows: 

70 by 4 reed equals 280, threads per inch, and in 
a width of 24 1/4 inches there would be (280 X 
241/4) 6,790 ends. Adding 120 ends for the se! 
vages we have 6,910 ends in the warp. Allowin: 
5 per cent. for take-up, 100 yards of cloth would re 
quire 105 yards of warp, and as each end of wa! 
would be 105 yards long the total length of yar 

































in the warp would be (6,910 X 105) 725,550 yards. 
This is equal to 725.55 lengths of 1,000 yards each. 
As each 1,000 yards weighs 2 drams the weight of 
the yarn would be (725.55 X 2) 1,451.1 drams. 
Dividing by 16 this weight is found to be 90.7 
ounces; dividing again by 16 we find 5.67 pounds 
to be the weight of the warp required for 100 yards 
of the cloth in question. 

The filling is calculated in a similar way. The 
width, including selvages, is 24.67 inches. As 
there are 48 picks per inch and the cloth is 24.67 
inches wide in the reed, the number of yards of 
filling per yard of cloth will be (48 X 24.67) 1,184 
yards. In 100 yards of cloth there will be (1,184 X 
100) 118,400 yards of filling or 118.4 lengths of 1,000 
yards each. Assuming the filling to be 2-dram 
silk the weight will be (118.4 X 2) 236.8 drams. 
This is equal to 14.8 ounces or .925 pound. 

Nothing has been allowed for waste. This allow- 
ance can be made according to the judgment of the 
ndividual. 

3. The article in this issue also explains the 
method of estimating the cost of silk goods. 

4. There are (34 X 2) 68 square inches in a 
sample 34 inches by 2 inches. If this sample 
weighs 46 grains the weight of a square yard (1,206 
square inches) can be calculated by the following 
proportion. 

68 : 46 :: 1,206 : weight per sq. yd. 

1,206 X 46 + 68 = 876.7 grains, the weight per 
square yard. Reducing this weight to ounces by 
dividing by 4371/2 we find the weight of a square 
yard to be 2 ounces. 

eS 


Textile Calculating Machine. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Where can I get a machine for automatically 
making silk calculations? Can you give me any 
information regarding the merits of such an inven- 
tion? Norris (405). 


A calculating machine for textiles is manufac- 
tured in Switzerland. We understand that some of 
them are now being used in this country and are 
giving satisfaction. One manufacturer using the 
instrument writes us as follows regarding it: 

“I am using Julius Billeter’s system of calculat- 
ing machines which is extensively used in Europe. 
With the aid of certain divisors (keys) which I have 

ynstructed to include a certain percentage of waste 
llowance to suit the purpose, my material calcula- 

ns are simply instantaneous and mistakes, so to 

», impossible. For instance, for a warp calcula- 

n for 100 yards involving 4 per cent. waste al- 

wance, my divisor is the number 9.6. If I have 

silk of 13/4 dram size and wish to know the 
intity required for a warp of 5,180 ends 100 yards 
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long the machine is set as follows: Set the divisor 
(9.6) under the size of silk 13/4 drams =1.75 and 
read over the number of ends, 5,180, the result = 
940 drams. To reduce this to pounds divide by 256 
or graphically: Set 256 under 940 and read the re- 
sult over I (one) = 3.67 pounds. 

“I use this method for any size silk, any number 
of ends or any length in less than half a minute, 
and have a similar process for filling calculations. 
The machine is as rapid and reliable in figuring 
wages, dyers’ returns or any similar calculations.” 


—_——_______¢ 


Setting Drawing Frames. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Please give me the proper setting of a Mason 
drawing frame for 1 1/16 inch staple, 56 grain sliver 
from cards, 6 into 1. Also seting of Tweedale and 
Smalley slubber intermediate and roving frame, 1 
hank, 3.85 hank on roving frame. 

Marion (402). 


J. T. B. answers this question as follows: 

In setting a Mason draw frame the following dis- 
tances will be found practical for 1 1/16 inch stock, 
6 into 1, and producing a 56 grain sliver: 

Distance between the centers of front and sec- 
ond roll, 1 3/16 inches. 

Distance between the centers of second and third 
roll, 15/16 inches. 

Distance between the centers of third and back 
roll, 17/16 inches. 

The above are given assuming the speed of the 
front roll to be about 300 R. P.M. and the draft 
not more than 7. If a higher draft or higher speed 
is used the setting may be made a little wider. How- 
ever, it is advisable not to use the combination of 
high draft and high speeds, for the reason that 
more waste and more uneven work will be the re- 
sult. 

For fly frames the following settings are recom- 
mended for the above stock; the distances given 
are those between the centers of the rolls: 

Slubber, between front and middle rolls, 11/4 
inches. 

Slubber, between middle and back rolls, 11/2 
inches. 

Intermediate, between front and middle rolls, 
1 3/16 inches. 

Intermediate, between middle and back rolls, 
1 3/8 inches. 

Roving frame, between front and middle rolls, 
1 3/16 inches. 

Roving frame, between middle and back rolls, 
1 5/16 inches. 

The setting of the fly frame rolls will also be 
affected by the speed and draft as explained in con- 
nection with the draw frame, but to a less extent. 
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KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


For Knitting Mill Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, see pages 232 to 253. 
Also Buyers’ Index. 


THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 

Little of importance has occurred in the 
underwear end of the knit goods business re- 
cently. The business so far transacted has 
not been satisfactory either to the buyer or 
maker. The buyer has paid higher prices, 
and still the manufacturer has not secured 
prices sufficiently advanced to cover the ad- 
vance in raw material, and a still further rise 
in prices is looked for in June and July. The 
amount of this will depend somewhat on the 


STYLE CP/3. 


way duplicate orders come in. The cold 
weather which continued late into March had 
the effect of causing buyers to withhold or- 
dering in their spring purchases, and jobbers 
were complaining some on this account. Now 
their complaint is that manufacturers are not 
delivering their goods fast enough, and there 
is also considerable complaint that the goods 
they are delivering are not up to sample. 
This applies principally to men’s balbriggans 
at $3.50 to $3.75. We had the opportunity of 
comparing some of the goods delivered with 
the original samples and found them made 
of much inferior yarn, and the manufactur- 
er’s reply, upon receipt of a complaint, was 
that they were the best he could do. 

Contrary to predictions of two or three 
months ago, the low grade of men’s balbrig- 
gans are being delivered promptly, and with 
little complaint as to quality. 


We present herewith some illustrations of 
mesh knit underwear made by the McNamee 
Mesh Knitting Co., of Philmont, N. Y., who 
report a very satisfactory business being 
booked on these lines. 

The 8-L/1 is a garment weighing 8 Ibs. to 
the dozen and intended to retail at $2.00. It 
is made of Irish linen, and a feature is that the 
cuffs are looped on instead of being sewed 
cn as is usually the case with this class of 
goods. This style is also made in a 6 Ib. gar- 
ment to retail at $1.50. 


STYLE 8-L/I. 


The CP/3 is an open-work garment in- 
tended to retail at $1.00. 

Their PG/1 style has gussets made of open 
work cloth inserted under the arm and in 
crotch of the drawer, a feature on which the 
manufacturers have asked for a patent. 

Notwithstanding the drop in the specu 
lative figure for cotton, caused by the down 
fall of Sully, manufacturers claim that ther 
is little or no decline in the actual price oi 
cotton, and as one expresses it, it is no “bed 
of roses” to manufacture goods this season. 

The present prices are based on 13¢.-cot 
ton, but buyers are hesitating to make large 
purchases, probably due to the fact that ther 
has been so much fluctuation for the pas 
three months. 

A gentleman who is well posted on the cot 
ton question makes the statement, “The: 
will be no cheap cotton or cheaper goods th 











year or next,” and adds that a certain planter 
in the South has sold his prospective crop for 
1904 and 1905, at 4c. per pound on the field, 
which, if true, indicates a hard market for an- 
other season. 

Fleeced underwear lines are well sold up, 
and several buyers were in the market last 
month trying to place orders, but were not 
inclined to pay the prices asked, although the 
manufacturers who are making quotations 
claim there was no profit in sight. 


Certain standard lines are held at $4.00, 


and few, if any, are shown at less than $3.75. 

Manufacturers claim that advances on 
fleeced goods have not kept pace with those 
on other lines, and while the advance in cot- 
ton is very keenly felt in this line, yet keen 
competition has _ prevented 
prices being obtained. 


remunerative 


There seems to be a growing feeling that 
the sale of fleeced goods is on the wane, and 
that their place is being taken by the coarse 
gauge ribbed goods weighing about 12 Ibs. 
to the dozen. 

[It is believed by many that there is a great 
deal of business yet to be done on the ladies’ 
low priced ribbed goods, but buyers will hold 
off until the season starts before paying what 
they consider the limit price now asked, $2.20 
for 6 lb. goods. 

3usiness on wool lines is in good shape and 
nearly all lines are well sold up at remunera- 
tive prices, indicating a profitable season. 

HOSIERY. 

Hosiery business at: first hands is very 
quiet, but jobbers report a fairly active busi- 
ness, which carries with it an indication of 
small stock in retailers’ hands. Several hos- 
iery manufacturers, who are in favorable cir- 
cumstances as regards their yarn purchases, 
and by reason of nominal advances they have 
asked, are well sold up to September. 

Jobbers predict a good duplicating busi- 
ness, owing to the spirit of conservatism 
which has characterized the business thus far. 

The market interest in fancies is one of 
the best indications of the popularity of this 
ine, and the demand for good qualities is one 
of the striking features. Cadet blues with 
tan embroidery and with small extracted pin 
dots and figures will be worn considerably 
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with tan shoes owing to the pretty contrast 
they make and the difficulty of obtaining tan 
hose and shoes to match. 

Some domestic manufacturers are show- 
ing cadet blue lace goods to retail at 25¢c. 
which look very pretty. 

SWEATERS, 

The assortment of ladies’ and misses’ 
blouses and sweaters has been increased to 
meet the expanding demand for this class of 
goods. Steady buying is reported in most 
sections and some large orders from the 
South, which indicates that the Southerners 
have plenty of money to spend as they are 
taking the higher priced lines in large variety 
and are passing the cheap goods this season. 


CHEMNITZ. 


Hosiery business is rather quiet at present. 
Mills are still busy on spring orders, but du- 
plicates are not coming in very fast except 
from the Baltimore district. 

Prices are high and firm and no prospect of 
a drop until raw materials decline. Some 
manufacturers are still offering duplicates at 
old prices, having some yarns on hand. 

Split foot goods are selling readily, al- 
though they are not as scarce as they were 
a few weeks ago. 

There is good demand for very light weight 
gauze goods, and lace hose in the better 
grades are selling readily. 

Fancy stripes are slow, but a good demand 
is shown for blue, linen, grey, stone and mode 
shade grounds with small white pin dots. 
Very small injected polka dots in lace goods 
are selling well. 

Plated half hose in plain and fancy stripes 
are selling well. 

Fleeced hose business is of small propor- 
tion this season owing to poorer values being 
offered at popular prices than heretofore. 

Glove business has been quiet lately, the 
only good demand being for plain colored 
knit gloves and small neat fancy patterns, but 
anything at all loud is not taken. 

Fancy silk lined cashmere and cashmerette 
gloves are in good demand. 

Large orders are already placed for silk 
tipped gloves for spring 1905 on account of 
poor delivery this present season. 
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PARTI-COLORED HOSIERY. 


An improved method of joining the differ- 
ent parts of a knitted fabric, as in the case of 
hosiery in which the top, heel, sole or toe is 
made of a different color from that of the 
other parts, has recently been proposed by an 
American inventor. Fig. 1 is a side elevation 
of a two-part stocking, the bottom being 
white, the top black. Fig. 2 is a diagram 
illustrating the course taken by the two dif- 
ferent threads in forming and joining a two- 
part fabric. Fig. 3 is a view illustrating two 
“anchor-stitches” employed to unite the two 
parts of such a fabric. 

Corresponding double courses of black and 


of white yarn are knitted alternately with re- 
lation to the line of juncture between the two 
parts of the fabric, a double course of stitches 
being knitted with the black thread across 
the line of juncture and then with the white 
thread, and so on throughout the two-part 
work. At the line of juncture a single wale 
oi black stitches is formed in the white fabric 
and a single wale of white stitches in the 
black fabric. The individual stitches com- 
prising wales are styled “anchor- 
stitches,” and that portion of the yarn that 
passes from the anchor-stitches to the main 
body of the fabric and extends through the 
anchor-stitches of the other color is called 
“connecting-strands.” The different threads 
are continuous, passing backward and for- 
ward throughout the fabric. 


these 


Referring to the illustrations, A represents 
the white portion of the knitted fabric, and B 
the black, while (a) refers to the wale of an- 


chor-stitches formed of white yarn, and (0) to 
the wale formed of black yarn. 

A}, A?, A’, At, A® and A® represent courses 
of the continuous white thread in forming a 
two-part fabric, and B’, B’, B*, B*, B® and B® 
courses of the continuous black thread. 

(c) represents the several series of loops 
formed in the usual manner of knitting, (d) 
the first, loop of the anchor-stitches, and (e) 
iie second loop of said anchor-stitches. The 
loop, d, is formed upon the passing of the 
thread in one direction across the fabric, and 
the loop, e, upon the return movement of the 
thread, the latter loop being drawn through 
the former, and the loop, d, of each course 
through the loop, e, of the last preceding 
course, whereby successive courses of the 


anchor-stitches are held together in a wale. 
It will thus be seen that two anchor-stitches 
are formed at each end of each double course 
and consist of two loops, the loop first formed 
being drawn through the loop last formed in 
the last preceding course of the knitting, and 
the loop last formed being drawn through 
the first-formed loop of its course. 

(f) refers to the two connecting-strands, 
the first being laid by the movement of the 
thread toward the juncture-line, and the 
second upon the return movement of said 
thread. The connecting-strands, f, pass be- 
tween the “necks” of the loops, d and e, and 
thus are firmly embedded between adjacent 
interlocking anchor-stitches. 

The strand, A® A*, comprises one double 
course, the yarn passing toward the line of 
juncture in A®, returning in A®. Likewise th: 
strand, A* A‘, the strand, A? A?, the strand, 
B* B®, the strand, B* B*, and the strand 
B* B?, each forms a double course. 











SETTING UP AND CARE OF SPRING 
NEEDLE CIRCULAR KNITTING 
MACHINES. 


BY F. W. HERINGTON. 


(Continued from March.) 

Spring bearded needles are used in circular 
machines to make the plain stitch and tuck 
stitch, only one set of needles being used. 
Those for the rib stitch require two sets of 
needles (see Textile World, December, 1902, 
page I101). 

Leaded needles possess certain advantages 
over trick needles, and trick needles also have 
their advantages. Leaded needles are so 
called because they are put into a mold and a 
mixture of melted lead, tin and antimony 





Fig.7O. 


the mold. This cools imme- 
diately, the mold is then opened and the leaded 


-edle taken out. 


poured into 
Figs. 69 and 70 are views of 

leaded needle as it is taken from the mold, 
the cone shaped part of the lead, A, being cut 

ff at the dotted line, D, with a pair of cutting 

liers. Fig. 69 is a side view; Fig. 70 a front 
The mark, XX, shown in Fig. 60, 
molded on the lead, indicates the gauge of the 
needles,—in this case 20 gauge. 


view. 


Fig. 71 is a cross-section view of part of a 
eedle cylinder. 

Fig. 72 is an end view of the needle plate 
r the cylinder. 

Fig. 73 is a front view of the needle plate, 
lig. 72 D being the set screw which secures 
he needle plate attached to the iron part, Fig. 


> 


The needle molds are made.by the builders 
1 all the different gauges and conform to the 
hape of the needle cylinder and needle plates. 
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The needle cylinders are then turned so as to 
conform to the shape of the leaded needle at 
B, Figs. 70 and 71. The needle plates, Fig. 
72, are also turned, at C, to conform to the 
shape of the leaded needle, Fig. 70, and have 
set screws to hold the leaded needles firmly in 
place in the needle cylinder. 

Trick needles are so called because each 
needle fits into a “trick” or slot cut into a part 
of the needle cylinder. Needle plates and 
screws are also used to hold the needles 
firmly in place in the tricks or slots of the 
needle cylinder. 

Circular machines are built with any num- 
ber of feeds from 2 to 14, according to the 
size or diameter of the needle cylinders, which 
range from 4 to 30 inches in diameter, and 
also according to the class of work to be 
made. 

A feed to make the single thread plain 
stitch consists of burrs and wheels and other 
parts as follows, Fig. 79: 


1. Revolving cloth wheel attached to 
sinker burr stand, on which is the sinker or 
feed burr and the yarn guide Ifa. 

2. Landing burr and grippe attached to 
inside circle, H. 

3. Cast-off burr and grippe 
to inside circle, H. 

4. Revolving needle presser and stand. 

5. Part with grippe attached to inside 
circle, H, to hold the cloth against the stop- 
motion of the machine. 

6. Handle 


chine. 


also attached 


of the belt shipper of the ma- 


Sometimes an additional burr, 
called a clearing wheel, is used. 


before 


which is 
It is placed 
feed burr in order to 
carry down to the bottom of the needles, so 
they will pass under the 


the sinker or 


sinker burr any 
lumps or bunches that may be in the yarn or 
thread, and thus prevent their coming in con- 
tact with the sinker burr which would break 
the needles and make imperfect work. If 
the yarn is free of these lumps or bunches 
this additional wheel is not needed in order 
to produce the plain stitch on these machines. 

When knitting worsted yarn or silk alone 
an additional wheel, called an evener burr, is 
necessary in order to even up the loops. 
Worsted and silk yarn are of such a wiry na- 


" 
\ 
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ture that the yarn instead of staying at the 
top of the needles where the sinker burr 
leaves it, drops down in the needles, thus 
making the loops uneven. This evener burr 
is the same as a sinker burr except that there 
is a slight difference in the wings. 

Fig. 74 is a full sized view of a sinker burr 
wing; Fig. 75 that The 


7: of an evener burr. 


only difference is that the wing in Fig. 74 has 
a projecting nib at 
Fig. 75. 


\, which is lacking on 
It is placed after the needle presser, 
4, Fig. 79, between the landing burr, 2, and 


the cast-off burr, 3. It is set into the needles 


Fig. 7/ Fig. 72 


so as to even up the loops of the yarn after 
leaving the sinker burr and before the pre- 
vious loops have been cast off by the cast-off 
burr, 3. 

The revolving cloth wheel, I, carries the 
cloth or the previously formed loops (see E, 
Fig. 7, page 891, Textile World) down from 
the tops of the needles and below the beards 
(see E, Fig. 8, page 892) so as to leave the 
tops of the needles free for the sinker burr to 
carry more yarn up and into the needles (see 
L, Fig. 6, page 891). 

The sinker or feed burr is so called because 
it “sinks” or feeds the yarn into the needles 
(see B, Fig. 6, page 891). The landing burr, 
2, is so called because it “lands” the pre- 
viously formed loops (see C, Fig. 6, page 
891), up to and over the point of the spring 
bearded page 801), 
while the needle presser 4, at the same time 
closes the beard of the needle (see D, Fig. 7, 
page 891). 


needle (see D, Fig. 7, 
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The cast-off burr, 3, carries up the loops as 
left by the landing burr over and above the 
point of the beard of the needle, up and over 
the tops of the needles, which form new loops 
(see E, Fig. 7, page 891), and they then be- 
come the previously formed loops for the 
next feed, which repeats the operation. 

The thread guide is used to guide the 
thread or yarn into the sinker burr. 

To make the tuck stitch the same burrs 
and wheels are used with the exception of the 
needle presser. The needle presser for the 
tuck stitch is cut specially to make tuck 


Fig.73. 


stitches as desired (see Figs. 17, 26 and 27, 
page 262). 

A feed to make single plush work consists 
of the following parts, Fig. 79: 

7. Backing burr and 
guide. 

8. Clearing wheel and stand with revoly- 
ing cloth wheel attached to same stand. 

9g. Sinker burr and stand with yarn guide. 

10. Stationary needle presser and stand. 

11. Handling burr and grippe attached to 
inside circle, H. 


stand with yarn 


12. Cast-off burr and grippe attached also 
to inside circle, H. 
The backing 
because it 
around the 
fastened to 


our, 7, 8 
that 
that when knit or 
the plain stitch becomes 
the back of the cloth. The clearing wheel, 8, 
in plush or fleece work, is used for a different 
purpose, although an additional clearing 
wheel could be placed in front of the backing 


called 
carries and 


needles, 


yarn in 
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burr and used for the same purpose as in the 
plain stitch. 
| 


In plush work it follows the 
yacking burr and carries down to the bottom 
f the needles the backing yarn after it leaves 
the backing burr, so that it will pass under 
the sinker burr. 

The revolving wheel, 8, attached to the 
clearing wheel stand is used for the same pur- 


pose as described for the plain stitch. The 


-— 
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16. First stationary needle presser and 
stand. 

17. First landing burr and grippe attached 
to inside circle, H. 

18. Second sinker burr and stand with 
yarn guide and second revolving cloth wheel 
attached. 

19. Second revolving needle presser and 
stand (or stationary if desired). 





‘ 





sinker burr, 9, accomplishes the same result 
as in the plain stitch, 1. The stationary 
needle presser, 10, does the same work as the 
revolving presser, 4, and does not take up as 
much space on the needles. The landing and 
‘ast-off burrs, 11 and 12, perform the same 
functions as 2 and 3. 

A “feed” for double thread plush or fleece 
work requires the following parts, Fig. 79: 

13. sacking burr and stand with yarn 
cuide. 

14. Clearing burr and stand with first re- 
volving cloth wheel attached. 
15. First sinker burr and stand with yarn 


l1¢ 


le. 


20. Second landing burr and grippe at- 
tached to inside circle, H. 

21. Cast-off burr and grippe attached to 
inside circle, H. 

The backing burr, clearing wheel, first re- 
volving cloth wheel, first sinker burr, second 
hardening burr, and the cast-off burr are the 
same as described for single plush and accom- 
plish the same results. The first stationary 
needle presser, 16, and the first landing-burr, 
17, in double plush are used only for pressing 
the needles and landing the backing yarn after 
it has passed under the first sinker burr, 15, 
over the points of the beards of the needles. 
The landing burr leaves the backing yarn 
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near the tops of the needles and when it 
passes the second sinker burr throws it over 
the tops. 

This first landing burr and needle presser 
when landing the backing yarn, carrythe cloth 
or previonsly formed loops up with the back- 
ing yarn, but these are again carried down by 
the second revolving cloth wheel attached to 
the second sinker burr stand, 18, thus leaving 
the needles free again for the sinker burr ex- 


[TING MILI 


cept for the backing thread outside the beards 
of the needles, which the sinker burr throws 
off the needles as above stated. 

The second sinker burr, 18, puts in an ad- 
ditional thread on the face, thus making a 
double thread. The backing yarn is tied or 
knit into the plain stitch by the thread of the 
first sinker burr, but on the back of the cloth. 
The revolving cloth wheels, landing and cast- 
off burrs are set at the back of the needles or 
inside the needle cylinder. The backing, 


clearing and sinker burrs and the needle 
pressers are set on the outside of the needle 
cylinder or in front of the needles. 

(To be continued.) 


o——_—_—_——_- 


CRIMPING MACHINE FOR KNITTING 
MILLS. 


The accompanying illustration shows a 
new machine for crimping, turning and roll- 
ing up binding. It is built by The Johnston 
Novelty and Mill Specialty Co., Utica, N. Y., 
and is claimed to be a money saver for manu- 
facturers using binding made of silk, sateen, 
silesia, etc. It saves the expense of sending 
the goods away to be made into binding, a 
method that often causes delay in the finish- 
ing room by reason of the failure to have the 
work returned on time. This inconvenience 
and expense can be avoided by installing one 
of the crimping machines and preparing the 
binding as it is needed by the finishing room. 

The machine is of new design and large 
capacity. Turning guides and crimping rolls 
varying from 3/8 to 4 inches in width are sup- 
plied with the machine and turn not less than 
1/8 to 1 inch on each side of the binding 
The machine is simple in construction and 
very durable. The manufacturers will b: 
glad to supply further information to any one 
interested. 

said 


Of the two dozen species of commércial 
fibres used by the manufacturers in the 
United States, twenty figure in the list of 
imported raw products. 


By a recent royal decree, the hours of labor 
in all government enterprises in Spain are 
lirnited to eight per day, with regular pay 
for each hours’ work in excess of this num- 
ber. 


The Lincoln sheep has been described as a 
living square of wool, and an early writer 
spoke of it as carrying more wool “than any 
sheep whatsoever.” 


Germany holds a very prominent plac: 
among the wool growing countries of Eu 
rope, and the wool of Saxony is among th 
finest on the market. 
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The movements are fixed and positive. 
The liability of the parts getting out of order 
is reduced to a minimum. 

The different parts of the machine are easily 
adjusted, enabling the necessary changes to 


HEPWORTH’S NEW SEAMING MACHINE 
FOR FASHIONED KNIT GOODS. 


The accompanying illustration shows what 
is said to be the first machine built in Amer- 
ica for seaming the selvages of fashioned 
It contains several new features 


be made quickly. 
knit goods. The bearings are all bushed in the main 
gy 


\ EAMING MACHINE FOR FASHIONEI 


vhich it is claimed enables it to be run faster frame of the machine and can therefore be 


nd yet produce better work than 
machine on the market for this class of goods. 
\mong the new features are the following: 


replaced at small cost when necessary. 


any other 
The running parts are made to enable them 


being taken out in case of wear. 


The eccentric cams are carefully balanced 
ind can therefore be operated at a high speed 


ithout vibration. 


The needle is self-setting and can be put in 
by any operator. 


The guide or uncurler is very efficient, be- 
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ing flexible and adjusting itself to any thick- 
ness of cloth and producing a fine, small, soft 
seam. 

The machine is built in a first class manner 
throughout. All wearing parts are made of 
hardened steel and it is practically noiseless in 
action. 

The machine has been on the market for a 
short time but has been very successful 
wherever used. Some manufacturers have dis- 
pensed with other machines and are replacing 
them with these machines. Further infor- 
mation can be had upon application to the 
builders, John W. Hepworth & Co., Lehigh 
Ave. and Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

cacenintidthimengdbied 
Oiling Knitting Yarn. 


Editor Textile W orld Record: 

Please give me a recipe for solutions for oiling 
knitting yarn. Our yarn is hard and dry and to 
make it run well we pass it over a roller revolving 
in the solution used for oiling wool in the picker 
room, but it does not answer the purpose very well. 
Greylock (408). 


This question has been referred to two practical 
knitters and their replies are as follows: 

F. W. Herington:—We are using on 2-ply hard 
twisted cotton yarn, lisle, a solution made of two 
pounds Bradford soap and 1 1/2 pints of softening 
oil, to which is added sufficient water to fill a 3- 
quart pail, and then boiled. We find that yarn run 
in this solution will make good work, when other- 
wise it would not run at all. I do not know whether 
this will suit the yarn Greylock is making or not, 
as he does not say whether it is made of wool, 
wool and shoddy mixed, or wool and cotton mixed. 

Nantucket:—The question as submitted is rather 
vague, as Greylock does not say whether the yarn 
is made from clear cotton, cotton and shoddy, wool, 
wool and shoddy, or if it is a mercerized or worsted 
yarn, all of which would require different treatment. 
I will assume it to be cotton, or cotton and shoddy 
mixed. In my experience I have never found it nec- 
essary to use oil of any kind to knit yarns that 
were carded, spun and wound in the same mill. 
On only one occasion have I found oil on yarn to 
be of assistance in knitting and that was with a 
mercerized 2-ply 40’s used on latch needle knitting 
machines. The cause of the difficulty in this in- 
stance was due to the electricity in this kind of 
yarn, and was overcome by wrapping around the 
thread guides of the machine a fine gauge piece of 
knitted combed Egyptian cloth saturated with oil, 
adding a few drops during the day as was found 


necessary. The yarn then passed over this cloth 
and the electricity in the yarn was neutralized. 


—_— 


The Market Price For Men’s Cotton Hosiery 


Eduor Textile World Record: 

We have been shut down for several months, 
and are not in touch with the market price on hos- 
iery. As subscribers to your valued magazine, we 
would be obliged if you will let us know what is 
the market price on 108-needle men’s half hose, 
brown and white and black and white, weight 1 
lb., 8 ounces and 2 lbs. to the dozen. 


K. K. Mills (406.) 


The question of what any line of goods will bring 
is a difficult one to answer without seeing the sam- 
ples. We understand you mean by brown and 
white, a single yarn made from double roving. On 
this grade of goods there are limits by which the 
manufacturer must figure. Starting with the re- 
tail trade, there are two prices which control this 
class of goods, one grade which the retailer sells 
at 15 cents per pair or two pairs for a quarter, and 
the other at 25 cents per pair retail. There is a 
still cheaper grade which would retail at 10 cents 
a pair, but this would not apply to those which you 
inquire about. A manufacturer, therefore, has to 
figure to meet these prices. The jobber must have 
his profit and the retailer his. With the present 
high price of raw cotton and yarn, it is a difficult 
problem, and where these arbitrary limits are fixed 
by the retailer, there seems to be no other way to 
come out whole than reducing the quality of the 
yarn or the weight, and in some cases both. In 
cheaper lines, where it is not possible to reduce the 
quality, then the weight is cut. The price a man- 
ufacturer gets for the grade that sells for 15 cents 
or two pairs for a quarter, is from $1.00 to $1.05 
per dozen. The jobber sells these goods for about 
$1.15 to $1.25. For the 25-cent stocking and the 
black and white double and twisted yarn, which 
would come under this head, the manufacturer 
would get from $1.65 to $1.75 as the limit, and to 
get the latter price they would have to be embroid- 
ered. The jobber would sell these lines from $2.00 
to $2.25. The manufacturer gets the smallest profit. 
The jobber will not sell at less than 10 per cent. 
profit, and usually figures on 15 per cent. The re- 


tailer figures on 25 per cent., and as much more as 
he can get. 
SE, 


Recent Knitting Patents. 


KNIT FABRICS, Mechanism for Transversely 


Severing Webs of. 753,812. Frank G. Shelain, 
Rockford, Ill., assignor of one-half to Frank 
R. Brown, Rockford, III. 








KNITTING MACHINE. 753,715. Isaac W. 
Lamb, Perry, Mich., assignor to the Perry 
Glove and Mitten Co., Perry, Mich. 

KNITTING MACHINE. 753,645. Bernard T. 
Steber, Utica, N. Y. 

KNITTING MACHINE Pattern Switch. 753,260. 
Emil A. Hirner, Allentown, Pa. 

o--_ _————— 


The Dubois Sanitary Fast Black for Cotton 
Hosiery. 


This process of fast black dye with lisle thread 
finish is being adopted by hosiery mills about as 
st as Mr. Dubois can find time to install the 
plants and give personal instruction. It is now in 
successful use by thirty-four mills. 

One feature that commends it strongly to south- 
ern manufacturers is that the dye liquor can be 
-ompounded to suit the seasons of the year and 
tands the hottest weather in the south without 
nterfering with its good qualities. It gives uni 
form shade, oxidizes and lisles quickly and leaves 
the fabric almost as strong as it was before dyeing. 

The Richmond Hosiery Mills of Rossville, Ga., 
ive just adopted Mr. Dubois’ latest improvements 
and we understand are highly satisfied 

The cost of the. ordinary black by this process is 
$1.50 per one hundred pounds, and $1.90 per one 
hundred pounds for the best, which covers cost of 
hemicals used. The formula is sold outright for 

lump sum, or it can be adopted on payment of a 


mall monthly royalty per one hundred pounds of 


goods dyed 
Mr. Dubois goes to the mill and personally 
teaches the dyeing, oxidizing, lisling and finishing, 
and stays until it is thoroughly understood in every 
respect. He also contracts to install the necessary 
machinery of his own latest patents. 
Other parties have advertised a formula for sani- 
ry fast black, and Mr. Dubois gives notice that 
he has no connection with certain parties in Nor- 
ristown, Pa., and never had, and that the “Sani- 
tary” fast black formula is exclusively his invention 
nd no one has the right to use it or sell it except 
ith his permission. 
‘ maa iiss 

The United States Court of Appeals has reversed 
the United States District Court, for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania, and decided in favor of 
the McMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co., of Norris- 
town, Pa., as against the Ruth Automatic Knitting 
Machine Co. of York, Pa., in suit for infringe- 
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KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


New Mills. 
Idaho, Boise City. Site has been chosen for the 
w Boise Knitting Mill. From twelve to twenty 
people will be employed at the start. 





*Massachusetts, Canton. Operations have been 
tarted by James T. Meadows, manufacturing 
en’s cardigans and sweaters and ladies’ sweaters 
nd vests. Plant is equipped with 8 knitting ma- 
chines and 3 sewing machines. Goods are sold 
lirect. 

*North Carolina, Elkin. E. F. McNeer is inter 
ested in the new knitting mill projected here. A 
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building, 50 by 75 feet, brick, is proposed, with 
equipment of about 20 machines. Gasoline will 
be used. It is expected that work on construction 
will start about June, and plant ready for opera- 
tions about December. Name has not yet been 
decided upon. New or second hand machinery will 
be considered. 


North Carolina, Monroe. A company with 
capital stock of $25,000 will be organized here for 
establishing a knitting mill with capacity of about 
200 dozen pairs of misses’ hosiery a day. It 


is 
stated that half the necessary capital has been 
subscribed by New England capitalists. Crow 


Bros. of this place are interested. 


*Ontario, Brantford. Frank Cotchutt is presi- 
dent of the Brantford Hosiery Co., Ltd., recently 
incorporated with capital stock of $75,000; John 
H. Hines, treasurer and R. J. Strauss, 


superin- 
tendent. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A business for the 
manufacture of athletic knit goods, sweaters, car- 
digan jackets, base ball hose, etc., has been started 
at the south-east corner of Mascher and Oxford 
streets, by John E. Pike, at one time the manager 
of the Pike Knitting Co. Six machines are now 
being run by both hand and steam. A very fine 
line of samples have been put on the market and 
orders are beginning to come in. The equipment 
of this establishment is to be largely increased, Mr. 
Pike being now in communication with machine 
builders for the purpose of purchasing additional 
machines. The goods will be sold through agents 


*Pennsylvania, Scranton. The new mill which 
is to be built by the Groat Knitting Co., formerly 
at Greenwich, N. Y., will be brick, three stories, 
60 by 300. It is expected to be in production about 
the last of July. Steam power in separate building. 


Pennsylvania, Scranton. A knit goods mill 
has recently been started here by Charles Smith. 
Enlargements will be made to the plant as trade 
warrants. 


*Pennsylvania, Shamokin. J. H. Hoffman, for- 
merly of Williamstown, Pa., will start operations 
from May Ist to the 15th in the mill which he will 
establish here. Yarns, from 11 to 20, will be used 
in making men’s half hose and misses’ hosiery. 
Will operate 76 knitting machines and 
selling goods direct. 


props ses 


Pennsylvania, Sinking Spring. About 


three 
months ago Mr. Lewis Gring started a knitting 
business, operating 10 Boss knitters, 2 ribbers and 
1 looper on cotton half hose, for which he is receiy- 
ing many orders. 

South Carolina, Blacksburg. The knitting 
equipment formerly used in the Blacksburg Spin- 
ning & Knitting Mills has been purchased by D. 
R. Bird, who will erect a new building in which 
same will be installed and operated. 

*South Carolina, Spartanburg. Work i 


iS ex- 
pected to start in about 30 days on new mill for 
the Crescent Manufacturing Co., in which J. J 


Littlejohn of Jonesville is interested Chey will 
manufacture men’s and boys’ ribbed hose and ex- 
pect to start production of goods in July, with 50 
machines. Goods will be sold direct. Plant will 
be equipped with dye house and operated by steam 
power. 
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Enlargements and Improvements. 

Connecticut, New Haven. L. E. Whiting, pro- 
prietor of the White Knit Mills has placed an order 
ior new knitting machinery especially adapted for 
manufacturing worsted hosiery and infants’ socks. 


*Georgia, Columbus. The Georgia Manufactur- 
ing Company will install about 1,500 spindles in 
the plant for purpose of manufacturing yarns. 


*Louisiana, New Orleans. The Alden Mills ad- 
vise us that they are simply extending the third 
story of their brick building some 75 feet, adding 
some 15,000 square feet floor space. 


*Massachusetts, Ware. L. P. Deslaurier is in- 
terested in forming a stock company with capital 
between $5,000 and $10,000 to operate his mill, but 
as yet nothing has been done. Contemplates in- 
stalling a winding machine in the plant in the 
near future. He has an equipment of eight knit- 
ters and two loopers on hosiery. If the company 
is formed additional machinery will be purchased. 


Michigan, Ypsilanti. The Hay & Todd Manu- 
facturing Company has been reorganized as the 
psilanti Underwear Co. J. V. Colvan is presi- 
S. B. Hutchinson, vice president and W. L. 
secretary and treasurer. It is stated that 
company contemplates increasing capital stock 
manufacturing facilities. 


*Minnesota, Minneapolis. The Schwartz Knit- 


ting Works have been incorporated with capital 
stock of $75,000, by Adolph, Herman and Nathan 
Schwartz and Charles Kosing. This is a reorgan- 
‘ ; . 1 


the plant formerly known as the Twin 


+ 


atl 
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City Knitting Mills. 


New Hampshire, Manchester. Eight new knit- 
ting machines, some new ribbers and loopers have 
recently been installed in the George W. Reif 
Hosiery Company’s mill. 


*New York, Amsterdam The Williamsburg 
Knitting Mill Company, Williamsburg, Va., has 
purchased all the machinery in McFarlan & Co.’s 
mill, Amsterdam, N. Y., and will move same south. 


New York, Brooklyn. Plate & Clark, manufac- 
irers of knit goods, have purchased the Moller 
ner of Broadway and Dunham place 
take possession of same, to which their 

will be removed, on May Ist. 


New York, Utica. The capital stock of the 
Regal Textile Company has been increased from 
$50,000 to $150,000. 


Oregon, La Grande The Crescent Knitting 
Mills, manufacturers of hosiery, shawls and under- 
wear, are making arrangements to double the 
capacity, and have placed order for about a dozen 
new machines. 


Pennsylvana, Philadelphia. The American Knit- 
i Co., of West Waltham, Mass., has been pur- 
chased by the Fairhill Knitting Co., of 1226 Ork- 
ney Street, and the machinery is now being re- 
moved to that address, where it will be operated 
on infants’ goods for which this company has a 
great demand. The goods are sold through J. H. 


Hall, 256 Church St., N. Y. 


Pennsylvania, Pittston. The Sheppard Hosiery 
Co. will make an enlargement to the plant. 


Vermont, Bennington. The Bradford Knitting 
Mills are installing new Bradford and Lasher 
ribbed knitting machines in the plant. The mill 
is operated five nights a week. 


Wisconsin, Sheboygan. The Sheboygan Knit- 
ting Company has filed an amendment increasing 
the capital stock from $50,000 to $200,000 and 
changing the main office from Sheboygan to Mani- 
towoc, where a branch mill is being established. 


*Wisconsin, Two Rivers. Fred Bremer is presi- 
dent of the Zulu Hosiery Mills, recently incorpor- 
ated with capital stock of $34,000; Aug. Eberhardt, 
Jr., treasurer, and W. S. Bremer, superintendent. 
Plant is equipped with 28 knitting machines for 
manufacturing hosiery and sweaters. 


Wisconsin, West Bend. The capital stock of 
the West Bend Knitting Mills has been increased 
irom $10,000 to $15,000. They propose making an 
enlargement to the mill, greatly increasing present 
capacity. 


Personais. 


Joseph Murphy, formerly boss dyer for the Mo- 
hawk River Mill, Cohoes, N. Y., has accepted a 
position in the same capacity tor the Hope Knit- 
ting Co., Cohoes. 


Charles F. Turner, superinendent of the New 
Britain Knitting Company, New Britain, Conn., 
has resigned his position. Mr. Turner had been 
with the company for several years. He has ac 
cepted the superintendency of the Weich Hosiery 
Company, Waterville, Conn. 


Michael Riley has accepted a position as boss 
dyer for the Himes Underwear Company, Water- 
ford, N. 7. 


Charles H. Coonrod has gone back to work Yor 
the Parsons Mfg. Co., Cohoes, N. Y., in his old 
position as dyer. 


Harry S. Hawthorne, one of the general assistants 
of the Victor Knitting Mill Company, Cohoes, N 
Y., has resigned on account of ill health, and has 
removed to Colorado. 


John Loomis, for 20 years overseer of spinning 
at the Massasoit Woolen Mills, Huntington, Mass., 
has resigned, and is now in a similar position with 
the Springfield (Mass.), Knitting Company. 

John Fogarty has resigned as superintendent of 
the Maxwell Knitting Co., New Hartford, N. Y. 
He was presented with a Morris chair by his em- 
ployes. 

P. Roberts has resigned as dyer at the Harder 
Mfg. Co., Valatie, N. Y. He has a position at the 
Beaver Knitting Mill, Hudson. 

E. A. Herrick, superintendent of the Mohaw! 
Knitting Mill, has been made superintendent of th¢ 
Victor Knitting Mills, Cohoes, N. Y. 

M. J. Fisher has been succeeded by David M 
Ranken of New York as the manager of the Fishe: 
Textile Company, Utica, N. Y. The company ha 
moved its plant from North Genesee Street to th 
corner of Liberty and Washington Streets, unti 
recently occupied by the Fisher Knit Goods C« 
Mr. Ranken has been identified with cotton manu 
facturing in Cohoes and New Britain, Conn. Mr 
Fisher still retains his interest in the company. 















New Machinery and Processes. 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices, and proc 


esses being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers. 


patents. but of improvements coming on the market. 


New Cloth Punch and Fastener. E. L. Sib- 
ley, Bennington, Vt., is offering to the trade 
an improved punch and fastener for fastening 
samples of cloth, sheets of paper, etc., to- 
gether. An illustration and description ap- 
pear in another part of this issue. 


Seaming Machine for Fashioned Goods. 
John W. Hepworth & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
have recently brought out a machine for 
seaming the selvages of fashioned knit goods 
which is said to be the first machine of its 
kind to be built in America. An illustration 
and description appear in another part of this 
issue. 


The Bassine Broom. The Philadelphia 
Brush Mfg. Co., 123 Green St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., are introducing a mill broom made of a 
fibre called bassine, which is the inside or 
fibre of the pine tree bark, and it is claimed 
has better properties than broom corn and 
outwears the latter six to one. It is a solid 
substance, not pithy, and is claimed to stand 
water, lye, etc., without getting out of shape. 
Already many large concerns have adopted 
this broom with satisfaction. 


Crimping Machine. The Johnston Novelty 
and Mill Specialty Co., Utica, N. Y., have re- 
cently brought out a new crimping machine 
for crimping, turning and rolling up binding. 
lt is referred to at greater length in another 
part of this issue. 


Spooler?’ The Draper Co., Hopedale, 
Mass., are placing on the market a new 
spooler embodying many new features de- 
signed to reduce the cost of labor. The par- 
icular improvements are the Rhoades bobbin 
older and a new guide traverse motion. The 
mpty bobbins are removed and sorted by a 
bobbin holder in connection with either 
shutes or traveling belts. The empty bobbin 
is removed from the holder by tipping 


a 


hinged top which carries the wires. A slight 
motion of the hand is said to be sufficient to 
empty several holders. 


Jacquard Shedding Apparatus. Alfredo 
Riera E. Hijos, Ronda de San Pedro, Barce- 
lona, Spain, are placing on the market an im- 
proved jacquard shedding apparatus. The 
usual eccentric racking shaft and lifting rod 
are omitted and the movement of the grippes 
is utilized instead. 


Water Purifier. Fa. Carl Schmidt, Salm- 
gasse 23, Wien, Austria, has recently brought 
out an improved water purifier specially 
adapted for bleacheries and dyehouses. It is 
said to be very convenient in operation, being 
completely automatic and requiring very 
little care. This apparatus is now being used 
by a number of Vienna firms to whom refer- 
ence will be made if desired. 


Sizing Machine for Narrow Goods. Geb- 
ruder Sucker, Gruenberg, Germany, has re- 
cently placed on the market an improved ma- 
chine for sizing, drying and beaming a num- 
ber of narrow warps at one operation. It is 
intended to economize labor and time. Two 
warps are run in one string through the siz- 
ing and drying machine and then divided by 
suitable apparatus and each warp is then 
wound on a separate beam. 


Cloth Measuring Device. Claus & Schoene, 
Mylau, Germany, have recently brought out 
a device for measuring cloth in the loom. It 
can be adjusted only by the one who has a 
key to fit the machine. It is said to be in- 
expensive, reliable and readily applied to 
different kinds of looms. 





Spent-Cop Detector. Williamson & Collin- 
son, Manchester, England, have recently 
brought out a detector for indicating when 
the yarn on cops has run out in the shuttle. 


It is not a list of 
Tne idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly 
record of new machinery, etc., of interest to textile mill men. 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 
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CHAMPION PUNCH AND FASTENER. 


The accompanying illustration shows a 
very handy device for fastening cloth sam- 
ples, sheets of paper and other materials to- 
gether by an easily removable fastener. The 
punch is placed on the cloth which rests on a 
block, as shown in the illustration, and a light 


~ 


I 


oc 
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THE CHAMPION PUNCH. 


blow drives the fastener through the material, 
up to three-quarters of an inch in thickness. 
This punch is very useful in both stores and 
mills where it is frequently necessary to keep 
a number of samples of each line of goods se- 
curely fastened together. 

Following are a few letters from users of 
the punch: 


Chas. A. Merrill, Worcester, Mass. 

“T have discarded the old eyelet punch which I 
used many years, and find your machine not only 
convenient for every use in fastening, but better 
than the eyelet punch in the appearance of the 
fastening. I would not be without it.” 


Theo. P. Matthews, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Entirely satisfactory.” 
M. Warley Platzek, of Platzek, Stroork & Herzog, 
New York. 
“‘We now have two of your punchers in use and 
are thoroughly well satisfied with them, and find 
that we get better service with less expenditure 


of effort than with any machine of a like kind here- 
d by us.” 


totore ust 


The punch is manufactured by E. L. Sib- 
ley, Bennington, Vt., and will be mailed post- 
paid, with 200 assorted fasteners similar to 
the ordinary round-head fasteners, for 50 
cents. 


SUPERHEATED STEAM FOR MILL 
WORK. 


The development of the steam super- 
heater may be classed as one of the promi- 
nent features of modern engineering. The 
advantages of using superheated steam have 
been known for a great many years; when 
steam engines were first built it was found 
that there was a great advantage in getting 
steam as hot as possible. There were, how- 
ever, limits to the temperature, which it 
was possible to handle with the earlier form 
of steam engines. There was also difficulty 
in lubrication at high temperatures before 
mineral oils were placed upon the market. 
Because of such restrictions there was not 
incentive to develop a practical superheat- 
ing apparatus as there is at the present time. 
The Power Specialty Company, 126 Liberty 
St., who are constructors of special ma- 
chinery for steam and water power plants, 
have gone into the question of superheater 
construction very carefully. The vice- 
president, Mr. E. H. Foster, made a very ex- 
haustive study of the European methods and 
looked up the records of the various types. 
As a result this company has placed on the 
market a very complete and satisfactory ap- 
paratus, and one which possesses the im- 
portant features of durability and strength. 
Advantage has been taken of all the best 
points in former machines and sufficient 
novelty was shown in the design of the new 
apparatus, in adapting it to American con- 
ditions, to enable them to obtain letters 
patent in the United States. The Foster 
superheater, as it is called, can be applied 
to either old or new boilers or set in a self- 
contained furnace, being in the latter case 
independent of the boiler for heat. The 
superheater can be placed within the setting 
of the horizontal return tubular or combined 
with a water tube boiler with equal facility. 

This company occupies a very prominent 
position in the construction of special super- 
heating apparatus and has already made up- 
wards of one hundred installations, among 
which may be counted, under the head of 
manufacturing plants, the large works of 
the Hartford Carpet Corporation, at Thomp- 








sonville, Conn.; Alexander Smith & Sons 
Carpet Company, Yonkers, N. Y., and the 
paper mill of S. D. Warren & Co. at Cum- 
berland Mills, Me. Under power plants may 
be mentioned the Massachusetts Electric 
Company’s power house at Quincy, Mass. ; 
the New York Central Railroad Company's 
power house at Weehawken; the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company’s power 
house at New York City, and various 
other water works, electric light and street 
railway power stations. 

There are two leading advantages in the 
use of superheated steam: First, in con- 
nection with the power plant, in operating 
steam engines or pumps, where a direct fuel 
saving of 10 to 30 per cent. is claimed; sec- 
ond, in the increase in boiler capacity due 
to the superheating of the steam, which, it 
is said, has been shown by practice to put 
in reserve one boiler out of a battery of five, 
four, or even three. 

It is claimed that an old boiler which has 
been cut down to a low pressure by the in- 
spectors may be counted upon to do as 
much work as formerly by adding the super- 
heater; in this way the temperature of the 
steam may, without raising the pressure, be 
increased to such an extent that there will 
be more heat units, and consequently 
power, in a pound of steam under the super- 
heated condition than existed formerly at the 
higher pressure without superheat. 

Another advantage in the use of super- 
heated steam in mill work, outside of 
the power house, is in facilitating the proc- 
ess of drying and heating by steam. Super- 
heated steam as a may be circulated 
much more readily through a coil of pipe 
without the equivalent loss due to friction. 
It is claimed that the higher temperature of 
the steam will render the drying process 
more speedy and result in a very consider- 
able increase in output and oftentimes a 
decided improvement in quality. 

The Power Specialty Company will be glad 
to send by mail, free, a very attractive pam- 
phlet on the subject of superheated steam, 
giving several useful and original tables on 
the properties of steam, capacity of steam 
pipes, etc., as well as illustrations of various 


gas 
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forms of superheaters which are in success- 
ful operation. 


——_.:.--_——_oe 


SASH OPERATING MECHANISM. 


Owing to the desirability of opening, clos- 
ing and adjusting long lines of window sashes 
in storehouses, factories, and public buildings, 
textile manufacturers will be interested in the 
mechanism shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration. It is manufactured by the Lord 


A SASH OPERATING MECHANISM. 


& Burnham Co., Broadway and 26th St.; 
New York City, and is the invention of F. 
A. Lord, of that company. Since its appear- 
ance it has been greatly improved and is now 
believed to be the most efficient device on the 
market for operating window sashes. 

Long lines of sashes can be swung easily 
and evenly to any desired opening. It is self- 
locking at any point, and cannot be operated 
except by turning the operating rod attached 
to the worm, which can be done in either of 
the several ways shown, as may be most con- 
venient. It is free from chains, cables and 
springs, which so frequently get out of order. 
The manufacturers say it is the strongest, 


best finished, and neatest appearing sash-op- 
erating machinery made. 

The apparatus consists of a rocking shaft, 
usually of one-inch steel tubing, supported by 
hangers to the framework of the building. As 
many lines of shaft are used as there are lines 
of ventilators. 


The hangers supporting the 
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shaft are usually placed on the muntons sup- 
porting the sash, but can be placed above or 
below the sash, and on roofs, either on the 
rafters or can be directly fastened to the roof 
boards. These hangers are about six or eight 
feet apart. 

Arms and rods are fixed to the shaft oppo- 
site each sash, and attached to the shaft to be 
opened by means of a small cast rod hanger. 
The shaft is made to rock by means of a gear 
and worm, secured together and to the shaft 
by means of a yoke. The rocking shaft opens 
and closes the sash by means of arms and 
rods. When the sashes are open their weight 
is carried by the rods and arms to the shaft, 
which is held by the gear, worm and yoke in 
connection with a strong bolting collar fast- 
ened to the framework of the building. This 
arrangement relieves the operating rod of any 
strain other than that necessary to turn the 
worm in the gear. This rod is made of a 3/4- 
inch round, cold rolled, steel shaft, and is 
provided with a crank or hand wheel. It can 
be continued down from the ridge or monitor, 
following the angles or curves of the roof 
by means of beveled gears or universal joints. 
If the shaft is not more than 15 feet from the 
floor, the machinery can be operated by 
means of a detachable handle. 

The rocking shafts on the various angles or 
sides of a building can be attached so as to 
operate as one shaft by means of universal 
joints or bevel gears. The length of the line 
of ventilation to be controlled by one set of 
gears depends upon conditions existing in 
each separate case. The average would be 
about 100 feet of vertical sash, centre pivoted. 
This is as long a run as it is practicable to op- 
e1ate with any gear, in view of the fact that 
sufficient power must be transmitted to hold 
the end sash as well as the centre ones tightly 
closed, and to open them, even if slightly 
bound with ice, as is often the case. 

Further partyulars may be had upon ap- 


plication to the manufacturers before men- 
tioned. 


—__¢—____ 


Burgess, an authority on wool, says its curl 
is due to one side growing faster than the 


other, and the finer the wool the greater the 
tendency to curl. 
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THE WING DISK FAN. 


The accompanying illustration shows the 
Wing disk fan, which has been in general use 
for a long time and proved its merits under 
severe conditions. The L. J. Wing Manufac- 
turing Co., 251 West Broadway, New York 
City, the builders of this fan, are confident 
that it will move more air than any other fan 
made for ventilating, heating, drying, or any 
other purpose. The curve in the blades in- 
creases the amcunt of air moved by prevent- 
ing slippage. The blades are also adjustable 
and can be set to suit the conditions under 
which the fan is operated. The air blast can 


THE WING DISK FAN, 


be raised, decreased or deflected without 
changing the fan, pipe or belt. Among other 
claims made for the Wing fan are the follow- 
ing: 

It costs less to run and maintain than other 
fans and safety is insured by the inside frame 
work shown in the illustration. It can be 
easily applied to various locations. Its form 
and light weight enable it to be placed at 
either end or in the centre of a pipe, in a wall, 
window or door, and it can be run horizon 
tally or perpendicularly as circumstances may 
require. It makes very little noise and does 
not obstruct the light. Owing to its simple, 
compact and durable construction it seldom 
gets out of order. 














The manufacturers give proof of their con- 
fidence in its merits by offering it under com- 
petitive conditions with any other fan. It is 
adapted for general ventilation, cooling of 
public buildings, drying, or other industrial 
uses such as removing steam, smoke, gas, 
dust, acid fumes, etc. This company also 
make fans adapted to be driven by direct con- 
nected engines, motors, or by belts. 


ee 


IMPROVEMENTS IN WATCHMEN’S 
CLOCKS. 

A new model watchman’s clock is being put 
on the market by T. Nanz & Co., 127 Duane 
St., New York, which is designed to eliminate 
the weak features of this type of apparatus. 
After rigid tests and inspection by the Na- 
tional Fire Protective Association, it has been 
approved by the board of fire underwriters, 
and is claimed to be practically proof against 
tampering. 

One of the improvements is in the peculiar 
design of the key, which cannot be duplicated, 


because it is of a special style and form, each 
key having engraved upon it a number, 
vhich is placed in a certain position on the 
key and the position of this number is differ- 
nt in every clock sent out. For instance, if a 
watchman could, by any means, procure 
from another watchman another No. 5 
key, it would do him no good, because it 
vould not fit his clock. The keys are con- 
tained in station boxes, to which they are at- 
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A NEW WATCHMAN’S CLOCK. 
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The 
chains are secured by seals, and there is no 
way by which it is possible to remove the key 


tached by safety chains. boxes and 








































STATION KEY. 


from the chain or the chain from the box or 
the box from the wall without detection, and, 
therefore, it is claimed to be impossible to 
make the records of a watch except by going 
to the stations. The record of the clock is 
made by pressing the key into the aperture, 






turning it and thus embossing upon the 
record sheet the number of the key station. 

This new watch, called “The Imperial,” is 
made in two sizes, one being for six stations 
and the other for twelve stations. 

The new features are protected by patent. 

The illustrations show the watch open, with 
the record, also the station box and key and 
the seals covering the screws that fasten the 
box to the wall. 
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Dyeing, Bleaching, Printing, Etc. 


MODE SHADES ON COTTON CORDUROYS 


These goods are intended to stand consid- 
erable wear and hard usage, which means 
that the colors used for dyeing should resist 
both light and exposure to weather. As a 
ule they are dyed from medium to heavy 
shades, chiefly drabs, browns and 
olives, and while there are many classes of 
dyes capable of giving the desired shades, yet 
only one is at present in universal use, and 
that is the sulphur color class. 

Cotton cords are usually goods of con- 
siderable weight and consequently more or 
less tightly woven, and to dye them satisfac- 
torily means that the dyes used should have 
good penetration, and at the same time dye 
level. 

As a rule, these goods are dyed in two 
ways, either in a jig adapted to full width 
pieces, or in an ordinary open tub provided 
with a sliding winch. The former appears to 
be the better way as it enables the dyer to 
make use of a very much stronger dye solu- 
tion, which is essential in obtaining full 
shades. 

Opinions differ as to whether the goods 
should be wetted-out before dyeing, but it is 
believed that no advantage is gained by pre- 
vious wetting. As a matter of fact, far better 
penetration is obtained by entering the dry 
goods just as they come from the singeing 
machine, as the dye liquor comes in direct 
contact with fibres ready to take up the color, 
which would not be the case if the fibres were 
previously saturated with water. 

The dye baths are prepared by adding the 
dissolved sulphur dyestuff—say Cachon de 
Laval—and then the proper quantities of 
common salt and soda ash. The goods are 
entered at a low temperature, and as the color 
is seen to go on, the steam is gradually 
turned on until near the boil, and the goods 
given as many runs as may be necessary to 
bring up the shade. When the proper depth 
is reached, the goods are lifted, allowed to 
drain back into the kettle, then washed in 


greys, 


plain water, and afterwards passed through a 
bath of bichromate of potash, bluestone and 
acetic acid to fix the color. This bath is 
heated to about 160 deg. F., and the fixation 
is over in about 20 minutes. A good wash- 
ing completes the process, leaving the color 
on the fabric as fast as the fibre itself is 
durable. 

Other sulphur colors are applied in the 
same way, only charging the bath with the 
proper chemicals that the particular color re- 
quires. Some of these dyes do not require 
any after fixing, so that the final washing 
ends the dyeing process. 

Many of the handsomest shades of gray on 
these goods are obtained by means of weak 
solutions of the sulphur blacks, and for dye- 
ing these shades, the large kettle with a winch 
is to be preferred, starting the dyeing at 
about 100 deg. F., and gradually raising the 
temperature up to the boil. Such baths ex- 
haust completely. 

All fabrics dyed with the sulphur colors re- 
quire softening, and for this purpose either a 
light soaping may be given, or preferably a 
passage through a warm water containing, 
say, a quart of soluble oil. This treatment 
imparts to the goods a “feel” that cannot be 
obtained in any other way, and greatly as- 
sists in the finishing. 

Regarding the dyeing of sulphur blacks on 
these goods, it may be remarked that they 
have entirely displaced the direct dyeing, and 
diazotized blacks on account of the ease in 
obtaining absolutely level shades, while the 
same applies in dyeing the olives which are 
easily obtained with the yellow shades of 
brown and a black. Such shades are today 
the standards of fastness to all tests. 


- a 


The ramie plant is a shrub growing to a 
height of four to eight feet, and native to the 
countries and islands of the far East. It has 
long been cultivated in the East Indies to 
supply fibre for fish nets and cloths, and in 
China and Japan textiles of great beauty are 
made from this material. 












TUSSAH SILK. 


This is the most important of the commer- 
al wild silks, and although formerly em- 
ployed only in the manufacture of certain 
pile fabrics, including carriage 
robes, etc., it is gradually finding openings in 
loth manufacture where certain stripe effects 
ire needed. 


lasses Ot 


It is obtained from the southern provinces 
i China, and from nearly all India, where its 

ultivation and rearing has been a semi-com- 
mercial and religious industry for genera- 
tions. The difference between the Chinese 
and Indian tussah silk is that the former is 
darker in color, and less lustrous than the 
latter. 

The proper preparation of tussah silk is a 
matter of some concern, for unless it is com- 
pletely freed from the natural sericin and other 
extraneous substances that are always asso- 
ciated with it, the final results will not be en- 
tirely satisfactory. A fair view of the nature 
of the natural impurities in tussah silk is given 
below, and it will be seen at once that it re- 
quires a system of treatment entirely differ- 
ent from that usually adopted for ordinary 
silk. 

Tussah silk does not contain sericin sur- 
rounding and binding the fibres together, but 
the fibre mass is saturated with it. The col- 
oring matter is part of the fibre substance. 
The fibre substance from 5 to 6 
per cent. of mineral matter consisting of pot- 
ash, soda, lime, magnesia, and alumina, com- 
bined as sulphates, carbonates and silicates. 
The brown color of the silk is due to the pres- 
ence of a tannin-iron compound, and its 
complete removal is even at this date a very 
interesting and important operation. 

Owing to the acidic character of the silk 
glue, its removal must be accomplished by 
careful alkaline treatment with potash, soda 
or ammonia, the former as pearl-ash being 


the most satisfactory to use. 


contains 


Although pa- 
tented by Riot in 1855, this general form of 
treatment has never been improved upon. 


STRIPPING OF TUSSAH SILK, 


This process removes the gum, fatty and 
ther bodies, together with a small portion of 





DYEING DEPARTMENT 


the color. The raw silk is softened in water, 
and then worked in a bath containing 10 per 
cent. of soda crystals to the weight of the 
silk, commencing at a low temperature, and 
gradually increasing to 100° F. The silk is 
worked gradually during this treatment so 
that all portions may be subjected to the 
same action of the bath. It is then lifted, 
wrung out, and passed on to the 


BOILING OFF. 


This bath is prepared by adding 30 per 
cent. of crystal soda on the weight of the silk; 
the silk is entered at 100° F., and in 1/2 hour 
increased to 195° F., where it is maintained 
for about 1 hour. . This bath is now run off, 
the silk rinsed to free it from remaining al- 
kali, then immersed for 10 minutes in a bath 
containing Io per cent. of hydrochloric acid, 
when it is removed and finally neutralized 
and well washed. 

Another process adapted for finer grades 
of tussah yarn is as follows: 

Work the silk in a bath heated to 125° F., 
containing about 10 per cent. soda crystals to 
remove the gum, then work in a fresh bath 
with 30 per cent. of good soap for 3/4 hour, 
heated to about 100° F., and within the next 
3/4 hour increase to 200° F., when all the 
glue will be dissolved. By carefully regulat- 
ing the quantity of both soap and soda, the 
combined qualities of strength and elasticity 
oi the silk will be preserved. It is not gener- 
ally known that soap tends to impair elastic- 
ity, while soda tends to preserve it, so that by 
regulating the proportion of both, the com 


.bined effects may be secured. 


THE ACID TREATMENT. 


The removal of mineral matters from tus- 
sah silk requires the use of acids. The process 
is as follows: A bath is prepared by adding 
from 6 to Io per cent. of hydrochloric acid, 
and the soaped silk is immersed for a short 
time, say, IO minutes, when it is removed and 
washed. This treatment weakens the fibre: 
to a slight extent, but increases their elas- 
ticity. Certain Kinds of tussah silk, notably 
the China filatures, are improved by this treat- 
ment, probably due to the fact that they con- 
tain but a very small quantity of mineral mat- 
ter. 
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BLEACHING. 


Much has been written, and no doubt much 
will be written regarding the bleaching of tus- 
sah silk, but the fact remains that at the pres- 
ent time there is no thoroughly complete 
bieaching process for this fibre. While our 
hopes continue to remain with the peroxides, 
yet they have failed us in producing a thor- 
oughly satisfactory bleach, such a bleach as 
would yield a white fibre without recourse to 
white dyeing. 

The following methods are interesting, and 
all yield about the same quality of results. 

For 1oo pounds of tussah silk: Prepare a 
bath with 50 gallons of 3-volume peroxide of 
inydrogen, 5 pounds carbonate of ammonia, 3 
pounds chlorate of potassium and 3 pounds 
nitrate of sodium. Immerse the cleaned yarn 
in the bath over night, lift, allow to dry spon- 
taneously in a current of air, then repeat the 
immersion for another 12 hours, lift, wash 
and dry. 

This process requires the use of a chlorate, 
and some tussah bleachers insist that its pres- 
ence is essential. 

The use of alkaline peroxide solution is 
more commonly employed. It is made in the 
following manner: 

The bath contains 
hydrogen peroxide, 


50 gallons of 3-volume 
neutralized, and made 
slightly alkaline with about 2 gallons of am- 
monia, and then about 2 pounds of silicate 
of soda added. The bath is slightly heated, 
and the silk kept immersed for from 12 to 18 
hours, when it is lifted, washed well and dried. 

Hypochlorite of ammonia is sometimes 
used in the presence of hydrogen peroxide; 
the following formula is typical: 


Hydrogen peroxide (10 volume) 15 gals. 
Pearl ash 

Ammonium carbonate 

Ammonium hypochlorite see below. 
Dilute in 50 gallons for bleaching. 


The quantity of ammonium hypochlorite 
for the above is obtained by decomposing 2 
pounds of ammonium sulphate with bleach- 
ing powder solution, using only the clear top 
solution. 

Tussah silk is very frequently bleached by 
first treating with peroxide and silicate of 


soda, and afterwards working in a solution of 
sulphurous acid. Another method is to im- 
pregnate the silk with 10 volume peroxide, 
and then hang it from poles to allow it to 
evaporate slowly. The writer has witnessed 
several tests where the silk was impregnated 
with the peroxide, hung in a closed chamber, 
and the vapors of ammonia allowed to act on 
it for about 10 hours. It is said that the fi- 
bres are less injured by this treatment than 
by immersion in a bath. 


THE DYEING PROCESS. 


In dyeing with the acid colors, this silk re- 
quires a greater temperature, say, commence 
at 175° F., and finish at the boil. The direct 
dyeing colors are very much used at the 
present time; they may be applied with com- 
mon salt or with Glauber’s salt, and when the 
silk has been fairly well bleached, the result 
obtained with these dyes compares very fa- 
vorably with the results given with the acid 
colors. The basic colors are not of much 


service for tussah silk, mainly on account of 
their crocking tendency. 

All shades—light and medium—are ob- 
tained without any difficulty, but where heavy 


shades are desired, a longer time must be al- 
lowed for the process, owing to the greater 
resistance this kind of silk offers to 
dyes. 


most 


BLACK ON TUSSAH SILK, 


Mordant by giving several immersions in 
a bath of nitrate of iron, at 50° Tw., each: im- 
mersion being about 1 hour, fixing by pass- 
ing through soap solution. Now give a blu- 
ing by working in a fresh bath containing 
12 per cent. of yellow prussiate of potash, and 
9 per cent. of muriatic acid heated to 140° F., 
lift, wash and heat in an alum bath 7 1/2° Tw., 
wash, work for one hour in a bath containing 
about 20 per cent. of copperas. The dyebath 
is prepared with 15 per cent. of logwood ex- 
tract, 21/2 per cent. of fustic extract and 25 
per cent. of soap. Dye boiling, and turn 
gradually to shade. The depth of shade de- 
pends upon the care and amount of mordant- 
ing, while the shade itself is regulated by the 
quantity of fustic. For a very extra black 
the silk may be given a passage through a 
supplementary bath of logwood and soap, 












which will impart a very handsome bloom. 

The usual method of dyeing ordinary silk 
with iron and cutch may also be employed for 
tussah. The silk is worked in a basic sul- 
phate of iron at 50° Tw., washed twice, and 
then treated with 20 per cent. of cutch and a 
little fustic at a temperature not exceeding 
160° F; to go higher than this will cause the 
cutch to come off the silk. The temperature 
should be maintained at least three hours. 
Wash, and dye with logwood and soap up to 
160° F., adding a small portion of gelatine, 
say an ounce, finally clearing with acetic acid. 

In dyeing the direct blacks on tussah 
silk, the silk must be perfectly clean, start the 
dyeing at about 160° F., and finish boiling in 
the presence of common salt. 

Tussah silk has certain advantages and 
drawbacks which must be considered when- 
ever it is intended to use this fibre as a sub- 
stitute for the ordinary article. The advan- 
tages are: 

Greater productiveness of crops. 

Lower cost. 

Freedom from appreciable loss in boiling- 
out and dyeing. 

The drawbacks are: 

Darker color, thereby limiting its usefulness 
unless bleached. 

Somewhat inferior lustre. 

Greater coarseness. 

Defective elasticity. 

The lustreing of tussah silk is a special 
subject, and its details will be given in a suc- 
ceeding article. 


ee 


INDIGO EXTRACT. 


While improvements in all processes made 
use of in textile manufacturing have been 
brought to the notice of dyers, but little has 
been said or done regarding the so-called ex- 
tract of indigo which at one time occupied a 
most prominent position in every woolen 
dyehouse. 

During the past few years the attention of 
those most interested has been directed to the 
precarious position occupied by natural in- 
digo, and its possible replacement by the syn- 
thetic or artificial article. It is now but a 
matter of a few years when the story of aliza- 
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rine will be repeated with indigo as its sub- 
ject, for at the present time it seems beyond 
reason to expect that the natural article can 
hope to regain its former position as a factor 
in the face of the irresistible advances made 
and still being made by the greatest technical 
laboratories of the world. 

Indigo extract of the dyer is made from nat- 
ural indigo with all its impurities, by taking 
the very finely ground indigo and treating it 
with concentrated sulphuric acid until such 
time as it is completely dissolved. Then the 
strong acid blue mass is treated with salt brine 
which throws out of solution the crude “ex- 
tract,” which is separated by straining on 
woolen filters. 

The crude article is then dissolved in water 
and reprecipitated one or more times, each 
treatment yielding a higher and more refined 
grade. The highest purification yields the 
so-called indigo carmine. 

In the ordinary process of refining in the 
works, it is impossible to obtain an absolutely 
pure product, and the impurities that remain 
are such as belong to the natural indigo, so 
that, in comparison with other and more re- 
cent products, the purest indigo extract of the 
old dyer was far from being pure as judged 
by present standards. 

Since artificial indigo—the laboratory 
product—has become an article of com- 
merce, a product, by the way, that is almost 
chemically pure, various types of indigo ex- 
tracts have been put upon the market, any on: 
of which is superior to the old types as re- 
gards purity of shade and freedom from solu- 
ble colored intermediate—non-dyeing color- 
ing matters that would, if present, act in a 
very injurious manner. 

Pure indigo extracts are very essential in 
the production of a variety of shades that have 
not been satisfactorily produced by the acid 
blues, especially the bright blues, the majority 
of which are not quite free from the defect of 
crocking, and for this reason the former will 
always be in considerable demand. For com- 
pound shades, the synthetic indigo extracts — 
both paste and dry, fill every requirement, and 
possess the desirable property of exhausting 
from the dyebath almost completely if not 
dyed with too much acid. 
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Neutral extracts, or at least such as have 
but a slight excess of acid, find a wide field 
in dyeing cotton and wool mixtures, and al- 
though such extracts may cost slightly more 
than the ordinary grades, their use will be 
found in every way more satisfactory. 

The dry extracts or “soluble indigotines” 
are regaining their former position since the 
artificial indigo is used as their base. Form- 
erly it was quite a difficult matter to make 
two batches of dry indigotine from two suc- 
cessive lots of real indigo on account of the 
varying quantities and nature of the impuri- 
ties; but now this feature is a matter of the 
past. 

What the future has for us in the shape of 
newer indigo products we can only surmise, 
but it is fair to presume that with the work 
in hand, and the constant demands of con- 
sumers, better grades will be ultimately made 
and it is hoped, sold at lower cost. 


—_—____¢—__ 


DYEING OF COTTON AND WOOL DRESS 
GOODS. 


At the present time there is produced a 
very great number of fabrics composed of 
these two fibres which are used for all classes 
of men’s and women’s wear, and of late years 
the number has been increased owing to a 
better understanding of the properties of the 
direct dyeing colors. Formerly it was the 
custom to dye the wool and the cotton sep- 
arately, but now it is possible to weave the 
goods in the grey, and dye in the piece. 

According to the older methods the dyer 
was laboring under many disadvantages 
owing to the difference in the character of 
the dyes used, but since the direct colors have 
been used, these difficulties have been done 
away with, and union goods dyeing offers no 
more trouble than the plain dyeing of our 
nbre goods. 


Good results, however, cannot always be 
assured unless the dyer becomes familiar with 
the properties of the several different dyes 


that he must use, for it is a fact that some 


colors dye the wool better than the cotton and 
vice versa. While some of the direct dyes 
work best at the boil, others do equally good 
work below the boil; some dye the cotton 


under the boil, others only at the boil. 
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The composition of the dyebath is also a 
matter of some consequence. Glauber’s salt 
is generally used for the dyeing, while some 
colors require the presence of common salt. 
Carbonate of soda is also added to the bath 
in small proportion, as it is found to mate- 
rially increase the affinity of some dyes for 
one or the other of the two fibres. 

In general, the following is the best method 
for all classes of union goods. Prepare the 
dyebath with the necessary dyes and Glaub- 
er’s salt, then bring to the boil, and boil for 
a few minutes; shut off the steam, enter the 
goods, and work for half an hour. If the 
shade is thin, add more color and boil for 
fifteen minutes. It is possible that the wool 
may show up too light, when the addition of 
a proper wool color is made to the bath in 
order to bring up the shade of the wool. 

If, on the other hand, the cotton shows up 
too light, add more of the cotton color, and 
work the goods without further boiling, ob- 
serving how the shade develops. It is seldom 
that long boiling is necessary for this work, 
the best results being always obtained during 
the cooling of the bath while working the 
pieces. 

If the goods contain shoddy, the wool will 
be found to take up the color quite rapidly, 
in which case the color should be added in 
several portions, while boiling is avoided. If 
the goods are known to contain shoddy be- 
fore being dyed, the dyer had better add not 
nore than 1/2 ounce of Glauber’s salt to the 
gallon of water, say 3 lbs. to each 100 gallons 
of bath; the less salt there is in the bath, the 
siower the color is taken up by the wool. 

The greatest care is required in dyeing 
mixed fabrics where the cotton shows plainly 
on the surface. In such cases, work always 
below the boil, and start dyeing without any 
Glauber’s salt, adding it only as the cotton 
takes up its share of the color. 


If this is not 
done, the wool will always 


appear heavier 
than the cotton and there is always the risk 
oi overdyeing. 

When extracted wool is known to be in the 
goods, it will be found advisable to add a 
small quantity of borax to the dyebath. It 
not only aids in securing level shades, but 
removes the harshness of the 


after 
drying. 


fabric 














Where light shades are to be dyed on 
mixed goods, the fabric has to be stripped of 
its original color, and for this purpose, the 
goods can be boiled in a bath of: 


3 to 4 percent. bichromate of potassium, 
2 to 4 percent. oxalic acid, and 
3 percent. sulphuric acid. 


Work for half an hour, wash and rinse in fresh 
water containing enough soda to neutralize 
the remaining traces of acid. If this is not 
done, the wool will take up too much color. 

3efore the introduction of the neutral or 
direct colors, the method of dyeing unions 
was designated cross-dyeing. The cotton 
was first dyed in the yarn with colors that 
would stand the acid necessary to dye the 
wool, after which the goods were woven, and 
the wool dyed in a bath with acid colors. 
Many difficulties were met with, chief of 
which was the constant danger to the cotton 
due to the acid used, while the rangé of cotton 
colors adapted to this process was very few. 

At the present time the only safe group of 
dyes to use for cross-dyeing are the sulphur 
colors, as they stand with absolute safety all 
the acid that the cotton is capable of resist- 
ing. 
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Non-Crocking Indigo Blue. 


It is well known that under the most 
favorable conditions the color of goods 
dyed with indigo will crock more or less by 
rubbing. Sometime last year a German 
chemist conceived the idea of overcoming 
this difficulty by preparing the wool with 
bichromate of potash and tartar before it 
was colored in the indigo vat. A quantity 
of cloth was made from wool colored in this 
way and delivered to the German war de- 
partment. It was made up into military 
clothing, and when the goods were worn 
the results as far as crocking was concerned 
were so satisfactory that the officials were 
inclined to give their official approval to 
this method of dyeing military cloth. Be- 
fore the final decision was made, however, 
a number of manufacturers in different parts 
of Germany were directed to manufacture 
goods by the new process and submit them 
to the government for further tests. 
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This was done and it was found that the 
results were by no means satisfactory. The 
goods crocked badly, and it has been decided 
that the first test by the inventor of the 
process was probably made under extremely 
favorable conditions, which could not be 
duplicated in general mill practice. Not 
only was the difficulty with crocking not 
remedied, but the new process was open to 
the objections that the wool was more or 
less felted in the mordanting process and 
consequently did not spin as well as unmor- 
danted wool. One of the chief advantages 
of the indigo process of dyeing is the 
low temperature of the dye bath, and 
consequent saving of the quality, and 
this was sacrificed. The chromic acid 
injured the wool fibre and by destroying the 
fatty constituents made the wool tender. It 
was also found that the strength of the cloth 
made from wool colored by the new process 
was I5 per cent. less than that of the unmor- 
danted goods. The mordanting process can 
be used only with a hydrosulphite vat. 

The results of these further tests have led 
the German government to give the manu- 
facturers greater latitude in the manufacture 
of indigo blue goods for the army. 


eS? 


Turkey Red Oil for Sulphur Colors. 





The dyeing with sulphur colors on cotton is 
found to be greatly improved in respect to fulness 
and brightness of shade by the addition of turkey 
red oil to the dye bath. Bossom & Lane, Atlantic, 
Mass., report a large increase of business in this 
product. 
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New Color Cards. 


3asic Colors on Cotton Yarn; Farbenfabriken of 
Elberfeld Co., 40 Stone St., New York City. 

Sixty-four different shades on cotton yarn ob- 
tained with the basic colors. Formulas and full 
directions for dyeing are given. 

Tetrazo Sulphur Colors; New York and Boston 
Dyewood Co., 156 William St., New York 
City. 

Six samples of cotton yarn dyed with different 
percentages of Tetrazo Sulphur Brown, Yellow 
and Blue. 

Domingo Alizarine Brown G; C. Bischoff & Co., 
88 Park Place, New York City. 

One sample of raw wool, one of woolen yarn and 
one of woolen piece goods dyed with Domingo 
Alizarine Brown G. ; 
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Domingo Alizarine Bordeaux; C. Bischoff & Co., 
88 Park Place, New York City. 

One sample of raw wool, one of woolen yarn and 

one of woolen piece goods showing different shades 


obtained with the use of Domingo Alizarine Bor- 
deaux. 


Indian Yellow F F; Cassella Color Co., 182 Front 
St., New York City. 

Two samples of silk yarn dyed with different 
percentages of Indian Yellow F F. 

Anthracene Chrome Black; Cassella Color Co., 182 
Front St., New York City. 

Two samples of raw wool, four of slubbing and 
four of worsted yarn, dyed black with different per- 
centages of Anthracene Chrome Black 5 B and P 
Extra. 

Black on Union Goods; Cassella Color Co., 182 
Front St., New York City. 

This card shows 15 samples cf various grades 
of union goods dyed black with Naphtylamine 
Black which is the scientific name of the color 
known commercially as Alizarine black. Samples 
of the undyed goods are also shown. 


Diaminogene Sky Blue N; Cassella Color Co., 182 
Front St., New York City. 

Four samples of prints dyed with Diaminogene 

Sky Blue N and discharged with Hyraldite A pat. 


Alizarine Blue A S; Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld 
Co., 40 Stone St., New York City. 

Three samples of worsted piece goods dyed with 
different percentages of Alizarine Blue A S. One 
of these samples has white cotton checking threads 
which are not stained by the dye. 


DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supple- 
ment, which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD 
RECORD. The Supplement contains the colored samples, 
dyed according to recipes given. The selection of samples 
is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades which 
are of especial interest to the dyer, and which the require- 
ments of the market demand. The Dyers’ Supplementisa 
16-page pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation 
Subscription price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year 


Recipe No. 49. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 


Alizarine Black 4 B on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


5 lbs. Alizarine Black 4 B. 
(Thomas Leyland & Co., 
Boston.) 
5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 


53 India St., 


Enter at 140° F., bring slowly to boil and dye at 
a boiling temperature for three-quarters of an 
hour. Then exhaust with 1 lb. of Sulphuric Acid. 

No after treatment is necessary, but an after 
chroming renders the shade heavier and slightly 
superior in fastness. 

Alizarine Black 4 B, though not fast to milling, 
possesses excellent fastness to washing and light. 
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Recipe No. 50. 
Red on Woolen Yarn. 
X L Acid Eosine 3 B on 100 lbs. of woolen yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with ; 


3 lbs. X L Acid Eosine, 


(Read, Holliday & Sons, Ltd., 7 Platt St., 
New York.) 


250 gallons of water, 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt, 
5 lbs. D. O. V. 

Enter warm, raise quickly to a boil and dye boil- 
ing for half an hour. 

X L Acid Eosine 3 B possesses remarkable 
leveling and penetrating powers, has good fastness 
to light and is good to stoving. It is excellent in 
felt dyeing and leaves white cotton effects un- 
touched, and also discharges to a good white 
both with tin and zinc discharge pastes. 

Recipe No. 51. 
Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 
Tetrazo Sulphur Yellow G on too Ibs. cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
10 Ibs. Tetrazo Sulphur Yellow G, 
(New York & Boston Dyewood Co., 156 
William St., New York.) 
24 Ibs. Sodium Sulphide Crystals, 
1% lbs. Soda Ash, 
80 Ibs. Common Salt. 

Dye one hour at a boil, rinse quickly in cold 
water and then wash thoroughly. 

Tetrazo Sulphur Yellow G is exceptionally fast 
to light, washing, fulling and cross dyeing. 


Recipe No. 52. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Xylene Blue V S on 100 lbs worsted yarn. 
pare the dye bath with 


1 lb. Xylene Blue V S. 
(Sykes & Street, 85 Water St., New York.) 
2% lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter at 170° F., bring to a boil and dye at a 
boiling temperature for one hour. 
Xylene Blue V S gives a very brilliant shade of 
blue, which is quite fast to light, air and soaping. 


Pre- 


Recipe No. 53. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Neutral Blue 3 R on 100 lbs. of worsted yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Neutral Blue 3 R. 
(H. A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St., New 
York.) 
5 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter yarn at 160° F., bring to a boil and dye 
at a boiling temperature for one hour. 












Neutral Blue 3 R possesses the valuable property 
of dyeing either in a neutral or acid bath, and may 
therefore be used in combination with acid colors 
for wool dyeing or with the Dianol colors for half 
wool and cotton. It gives a bright, clear, and level 
shade with good fastness to light, and in the light 
shades is fast to crocking. 

Neutral Blue 3 R is also well adapted to silk dye- 
ing. 


Recipe No. 54. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 
Immedial Black N A Conc. on 100 lbs. cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
7 lbs. Immedial Black N A Conc. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
Y ork.) 
10 lbs. Sodium Sulphide Crystals. 
6 lbs. Soda Ash. 
60 lbs. Common Salt. 


Bring bath to a boil and boil until all the ingredi- 
ents are dissolved, and then dye at a temperature 
just below the boil for 1% hours. 

Immedial Black N A Conc. is a very concen- 
trated sulphur black. It possesses the same excel- 
lent properties of fastness as the other Immedial 
Blacks and yields a very rich black, which is ex- 
cellently adapted for machine dyeing. 


Recipe No. 55. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Tetrazo Sulphur Brown M on too lbs. cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


10 lbs. Tetrazo Sulphur Brown M. 
(New York & Boston Dyewood Co., 156 
William St., New York.) 
16 lbs. Sodium Sulphide Crystals. 


Dissolve separately. 


3 Ibs. Soda Crystals. 
80 Ibs. Sodium Chloride. 


Dye one hour at a boil, rinse quickly in cold 
water, and then wash thoroughly. 

Tetrazo Sulphur Brown M is exceptionally fast 
to light, washing, fulling and cross dyeing. 


Recipe No. 56. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 
Victor Black 4 B on worsted yarn. Prepare the 
dye bath with 
6 Ibs. Victor Black 4 B. 
(F. E. Atteaux & Co., 176 Purchase St., 
Boston.) 
5 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter yarn at 100° F., bring slowly to a boil and 
dye at a boil for one hour. Sulphuric acid may be 
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added to exhaust the bath, but too much will red- 
den the shade. 

Victor Black 4 B gives an excellent shade of 
bluish black, and is particularly useful in dyeing 


union goods, as it dyes wool neutral with Glauber’s 
and common salt. 


Recipe No. 57. 
Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 
Direct Yellow T S on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


1 lb. Direct Yellow T S. 
(E. M. Thayer & Co., 106, 112 Broad St., 


30ston.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 


Direct yellow TS is particularly adapted for 
shading purposes, dyes slowly and very level. 


Recipe No. 58. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Thiogene Dark Blue B on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
6 Ibs. Soda Ash. 
4 lbs. Caustic Soda Solution 61° Tw. 
80 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


and add 


15 lbs. Thiogene Dark Blue B. 
(H. A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St., New 


York.) 
22 lbs. Sodium Sulphide Crystals. 

Boil the bath for a few minutes, enter yarn and 
dye for one hour just below the boil. 

The yarn is then well squeezed, and allowed to 
hang or steam for % hour with the introduction of 
air, when the dark blue green shade is converted 
into an excellent deep blue. After the oxidation 
the yarn must be thoroughly washed. 

In dyeing yarn keep material under surface as 
much as possible. Piece goods may be dyed in a 
jig dyer, or by continuous process, and loose cot- 
ton in any iron or wood apparatus. 

Thiogene Dark Blue B is particularly noticeable 
on account of its solubility and the fastness of the 
dyeings produced, and its adaptability to use in 
dyeing apparatus. 

It can be used in combination with the other 
Thiogene blues for the production of compound 
shades. The dyeings can be discharged to a pure 
white. 


Recipe No. 50. 
Red on Woolen Yarn. 
Mercerol Wool Red 10 B on too lbs. of woolen 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


4 Ibs. Mercerol Wool Red to B dissolved in 
boiling water. 
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(Read, Holliday & Sons, 
New York.) 
Glauber’s Salt. 


Acetic Acd. 


Ltd., 7 Platt St., 


1O lbs 


5 lbs. 


The material is entered cold, the bath raised to 


a boil in half an hour and the dyeing continued 
at the boil for half to one hour, when the dye bath 
is well exhausted, more acetic acid being added if 
necessary. 


Mercerol Wool *( 10 B 


» wool, slubbing yarn or piece goods, is fast to 


may be applied to 


milling and rubbing, and possesses all the 


ilities of the mordant colors. 


Recipe No. 6c 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Yellow 
arn. Prepare the dye bath with 


Katigen Yellow Brown R. 
(Farbeniabriken of Elberfeld Co., 40 Stone 
St., New York.) 

Sodium Sulphide (crystals). 

Soda Ash. 
Glauber’s 


Katigen Brown R on i100 lbs. cotton 


20 lbs. 


20 lbs 
O lbs. 
60 lbs. Salt. 
Enter yarn at 170° F., bring to a boil and dye at 


a temperature just below boiling for one hour, 


wash and after treat in a bath made up with 
Ibs. P Bichromate. 
lbs. Copper Sulphate. 

Ibs. Acetic Acid. 


otassium 


one-half hour at 170° F. 
Yellow after treat- 
ment gives many bright shades which in themselves 


ood fastness. 


Katigen Brown R without 


possess g 
posse g 


The after treatment renders 


the shade duller but increases its fastness. 


Recipe No. or. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 


Immedial Black N N R Conc. on too lbs. of cot 
ton yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
7 lbs. Immedial Black N N R Conc. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., 
York.) 
Sodium Sulphide Crystals. 
Soda Ash 
Common Salt. 


New 


10 lbs 
6 Ibs 
60 lbs. 


Bring bath to a boil and boil until all the ingredi- 
ents are dissolved, and then dye at a temperature 
just below the boil for 1% hours. 

Immedial Black N N R-Conc. is a very concen- 
trated sulphur black. It possesses the same excel- 
lent properties of fastness as the other Immedial 
black, 


to machine dyeing. 


3lacks and yields a very rich which is ex- 


cellently adapted 


Recipe No. 62. 
Brown on Worsted Yarn. 


Compound Shade on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
pare the dye bath with 


Pre- 


2 lbs. Domingo Alizarine Brown G. 
lb. Domingo Alizarine Yellow D. 
lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

5 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 

(C. Bischoff & Co., 
Y ork.) 


88 Park Place, New 

Enter at 140° F., bring to a boil and dye at a 
boil from one-half 
and then add sufficient sulphuric acid. 


to three-quarters of an hour 


2 to 4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 


to exhaust the dye bath. 
When dye bath is exhausted add 


2 lbs. Potassium Bichromate. 


and boil one-half to hour 


three-quarters of an 
The shade produced in this way is ex- 
tremely fast to sunlight, fulling, acid, alkali, decatiz- 


ing and stoving. 


longer. 


Recipe No. 63. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 
Alizarine Black 6 B on too Ibs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
5 lbs. Alizarine Black 6 B. 
(Thomas Leyland & Co., 53 India St., Bos- 


ton.) 
Acetic Acid. 


Enter at 140° F., 


worsted yarn. 


5 lbs. 


bring to a boil, dye at a boil- 

ing temperature for three-quarters of an hour, then 
exhaust with 

1 lb. Sulphuric Acid 

No after treatment is 


necessary, but an after 


chroming renders the shade faster and slightly. su- 


perior in fastness. 
Alizarine Black 6 B, though not fast to milling, 
possesses excellent fastness to washing and light. 


Recipe No. 64. 
Violet Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
3enzo Azurine 3 R on too lbs. of cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Benzo Azurine 3 R. 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 40 Stone 
St., New York.) 
40 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
2 lbs. Soda Ash. 
Enter at 170° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
3enzo Azurine 3 R can be employed in the dyeing 
of loose cotton, cotton yarn, and cotton 
goods, and has the advantage of low cost. 
well adapted 


piece 
It is 
navy 


to the production of cheap 


blues. 
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New Mills. 


*California, Napa. J. D. Ladley is president and 
superintendent of the California Woolen Mills, in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $10,000, to man- 
ufacture quilts, mattresses, etc. The buildings for- 
merly occupied by the Napa Woolen Mills have 


been leased. 


*Georgia, Columbus. Work is practically com- 
pleted on the new mill and dye house for the Mus- 
cogee Manufacturing Company. 


*Maryland, Bank. The Elk Art Square Com- 
pany, recently reported incorporated, is capitalized 
at $12,000. They will start operations about April 
ist, making granite art squares and upholstery 
goods. Thomas A. Carr is president and superin- 
tendent of the company; Jas. M. Roberts, treas- 
urer. They will have an equipment of five looms 
on art squares and 20 looms on curtains. Plant is 
equipped with dye house. Goods will be sold by 
W. E. Rosenthal, 142 Fifth Ave., New York. 


*Massachusetts, Worcester. The Lancaster Lace 
Works, capitalized at $100,000, operate 500 braiders 
on shoe and corset laces, etc. John E. Lancaster 
is president and general manager of the company; 
Joseph F. Lancaster, treasurer and Fred S. Shelton 
superintendent. 


*New York, Pike. The Textile Specialty Co., re- 
ported last December as to build a new mill, are 
now having plans perfected for a building, which 
will be two stories and basement, about 50 by 70, 
with an ell, one story and basement, 30 by 50. L. 
\. Mason, t18 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y., is the 
manager and buyer. They make specialties, and 
expect to employ about 30 looms. 


*North Carolina, Hudson. The Hudson Cotton 
Manufacturing Company has been organized with 
capital stock of from $80,000 to $100,000. This is 
the concern in which Capt. J. D. Moore, of Gas 
tonia, was previously mentioned as interested. 


North Carolina, Shelby. The Lily Mill & 
Power Company has decided to locate the plant 
here and work has been started on development of 
the water-power and will transmit 500 h. p. to drive 
the mill. Plans and specifications have also been 
drawn for the mill, which will be one story, 352 by 
8o feet, stone, and equipped with 5,000 spindles for 
manufacturing fine yarns from Sea Island and 
Egyptian cotton. John F. Schenck of Lawndale 
is president of the company. Geo. E. Ladshaw, of 
Spartansburg, S. C., is hydraulic engineer in 
charge. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Charles W. Smith 
& Co., 4274 Paul St., Frankford, are very busy 
manufacturing damasks, which they sell direct 


Mr. Chas. W. Smith is the superintendent. They 
operate 10 looms 


Pennsylvania, Reading. The Penn Yan Com- 
pany has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$30,000, for purpose of manufacturing and dyeing 


Mill News. 


yarns. They will occupy the old plant of the Pros- 
pect Dye Works, which will be greatly enlarged. 
Otto Reissman, Geo. Mueller and Ludwig Reiss- 
man are the incorporators. 


*Rhode Island, North Smithfield. Work is near- 
ing completion on the Blackstone Manufacturing 
Co.’s plant. The power will be transmitted by 
electricity. It is expected that the machinery will be 
installed by July Ist. 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. Work is progressing 
on the erection of the new weave shed for the 
Hope Webbing Company. 


*South Carolina, Anderson The Cox Manu- 
facturing Co. will erect a new mill, which they 
contemplate having in operation Jan., 1905. The 
capital stock has been increased $100,000 for the 
purpose. New mill will be equipped with about 
12,500 ring spindles for making yarns, 40s to 50s. 


*South Carolina, Blacksburg. The Whitaker 
Cotton Mills, which have been incorporated with 
capital stock of $50,000, will operate the plant 
formerly run by the Blacksburg Spinning & Knit- 
ting Mill. J. R. Killian is president of the com- 
pany and C. M. Smith, secretary and treasurer. 
They will manufacture high-grade yarns for hosiery 
and will start operation with 3,000 spindles which 
will be increased to 5,000. It is expected to have 
the plant in full operation by July 1st. Have not 
yet made any arrangements for selling agents. 


*South Carolina, Blacksburg. Operations will 
start about July Ist by the Whittaker Cotton Mills, 
which will operate the plant formerly known as 
the Blacksburg Spinning & Knitting Mill. An ad- 
dition will also be built to the plant, work upon 


which will staré April 1st. They will manufacture 
high grade hosiery yarns 10s to 40s, also warp 
yarns; operating 3,000 ring spindles. They con- 


template adding 2,000 additional spindles later. 


South Carolina, Honeapath. The Chiquola Man- 
ufacturing Company will expend about $350,000 for 
the erection of an additional mill. The amount 
having been subscribed, a meeting will be held by 
the stockholders on April 12th to authorize the 
same. The new building will be 130 by 150 feet, in 
which 25,000 spindles and 600 looms will be in- 
stalled for manufacturing fine sheetings. J. E. Sir- 
rine, of Greenville, S. C., is engineer in charge. All 
contracts will be placed at once so that work can 
proceed without delay. 


South Carolina, Rock Hill. R. T. Fewell will 
soon start work on erection of a new mill to re- 
place the waste plant recently destroyed by fire. 
The loss on the old building is estimated at $12,- 
000; no insurance. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 
*Alabama, Anniston. Work has been started on 


construction of the new weave mill for the Wood- 
stock Cotton Mills. This plant which will con- 
sume the entire output of the yarn mill, will pro- 
duce damasks. 
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164 TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Connecticut, Danielson. The Danielsonville 
Cotton Co. has recently installed five drop-box 
looms in the plant. 


Connecticut, So. Manchester. The coning de- 
partment of the Cheney Bros.’ Silk Mill has been 
moved into the old mill until recently occupied by 
the ribbon finishing and blocking departments. 
Some new frames will be added later. The folding 
department in which a number of new folding 
tables will be installed, will utilize space vacated 
by the coming department. 


Georgia, Canton. The Canton Cotton Mills have 
discontinued night work for the summer months. 
The present equipment of the plant, 5,000 ring 
spindles and 160 broad and 50 narrow looms, will 
be doubled. 


Georgia, Columbus. Contract has been placed 
for 3,000 additional spindles to be put in the Eagle 
& Phoenix Mills. 


*Georgia, Eatonton. We have been advised 
that no mill name has yet been decided upon by ). 
B. & T. B. Floyd, who secured the Eatonton Cot- 
ton Mills. They will install 200 looms and 1,500 
spindles in new mill which will be built. O. B. 
Nisbet is manager. 

*Georgia, Gainesville. Work is under way in- 
stalling the new machinery in the Gainesville 
Cotton Mills. About 1,000 looms will be placed 
on the first, second and third floors, and 35,640 
spindles in the spinning room. It is thought that 
the mill will be running regularly inside of two 
months, making print cloths alone. 


Georgia, Hampton. The capital stock of the 
Hampton Cotton Mills has been increased to $100,- 
ooo. The capacity of the plant will be doubled. 
Contract has been let for the machinery, which 
they contemplate having in operation by October 
Ist. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. An addition 7 by 42 
feet on one side and 41 1/2 by 26 on the other will 
be built by the Troy Cotton & Woolen Manufac- 
tory. 


*Massachusetts, Fall River. At a meeting held 
February 29th by the stockholders of the Davis 
Mills the capital stock was increased from $500,- 
000 to $600,000 for purpose of increasing the ma- 
chinery to 50,000 spindles. It is understood that 
all the machinery contracts have been placed. 


Massachusetts, Mansfield. The Mansfield Braid- 
ing Company is to be reorganized with capital 
stock of $50,000. The plant will be enlarged and 
the business increased. 


*Massachusetts, South Hadley Falls. The Had- 
ley Mills have placed orders for much of their ma- 
chinery equipment, including looms, dryers, singe- 
ing machines. Some machinery is being installed, 
but it will probably be some months yet before 
the plant will be in operation. 


*North Carolina, Gibson. The Gibson Manu 
facturing Co. advises us that they do not contem- 
plate making any additions to the building nor ma- 
chinery equipment. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Thomas Allen, 
Bridge and Mulberry Streets, Frankford, for some 


time manufacturing damask table covers on seven 
looms, is now running on upholstery goods, for 
which he is réceiving many orders. He is install- 
ing two new looms in order to keep up with the 
demand for these goods, which he sells direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Knecht-Mellon 
Co., 1729 Phillip Street, manufacturers of narrow 
fabrics on twenty looms are very busy. They 
state that they have been compelled to remove 
their offices to another part of the building to en- 
able them to obtain more floor space. In the room 
just vacated the company is considering the sub- 
ject of placing six or eight more looms. The 
goods are sold through jobbers. They buy cotton 
and silk yarns. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The recently incor- 
porated Burnada Company has just placed the 
contract for the erection of their new mill which 
will be located on Orthodox Street, south of 
Large, Frankford. The building will be 54 by 113 
feet, with a one-story addition 38 by 30 feet, the 
entire operation to cost $25,000. In this building 
will be located the Mercury Mills, owned by Adam 
Fink, manufacturer of damasks and table covers, 
now at Adams and Church Sts.; William Davies, 
also manufacturer of damasks at 4060 Orchard 
St. and J. C. Haigh & Co., finishers at 1729 Gill- 
ingham St., all of whom are members of the new 
company. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Chas. W. Smith & 
Co., 4274 Paul Street, operating 10 broad looms, 
expect to increase the capacity of the plant. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Thomas Davenport 
who recently started up in the manufacture of rope 
portieres, loops and cords with 1 spooling frame 
and I twister, states that he is about to manufac- 
ture curtains for which purpose he intends order- 
ing two new looms in about a month or two. 
Goods are sold direct. 


Rhode Island, Washington. Extensive altera- 
tions are being made to Flanagan Bros.’ Mill on 
Riverside Avenue. A two-story addition has been 
erected, greatly increasing the capacity of the mill. 
This concern makes hospital supplies and ab- 
sorbent cotton goods. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Brindle Bros. have 
placed an order for eight additional looms. Later 
on they will add three more. 


South Carolina, Union. Arangements have been 
completed by the Monarch Cotton Mills for in- 


stallation of 10,000 additional spindles and 250 
looms. 


*South Carolina, Greenville. The Camperdown 
Mills, reported incorporated with capital stock of 
$100,000, have been operating plant of 1,600 spindles 
and 300 looms on ginghams and are adding 8,400 
spindles and 132 looms. This will give them a 
total of 10,000 spindles and 432 looms on ginghams. 
C. E. Graham is president of the company; Allen J. 
Graham, treasurer and C. H. Robertson, superin- 
tendent. Plant is equipped with dye house and 
operated by steam and water power. Goods are 
sold direct. 

*South Carolina, Greer Depot. It is understood 
that the increase in capital recently voted at stock- 
holders’ meeting of Victor Manufacturing Co., will 











MILL 


» used for building a new mill, with a capacity of 

25,000 spindles and 700 looms, from private. plans. 

Work will be started about April Ist, and we un- 
rstand the contract has been let to Flint Building 
~. Construction Co., of Palmer, Mass., for a brick 
iilding, three stories and basement. 


South Carolina, Greer’s. The Franklin Mills will 
nstall about 6,000 new spindles and 430 looms in 
their present mill, which has ample room for addi- 
tion. 


Texas, Waxahachie. The Waxahachie Cotton 
Mills state that they will build, in the near future, 
Standard cotton warehouses with complete sprink- 
ler system; capacity of warehouses 1,800 bales of 
cotton. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


Massachusetts, West Warren. The No. 2 mill of 
the Warren Cotton Mills has been closed for an 
indefinite period. The weaving department in 
Mill No. 3 has also been discontinued, owing to 
cotton situation. 


_ ee 


WOOLEN. 


New Mills. 


*California, Napa. The California Woolen Mills, 
recently reported incorporated with capital stock 
of $10,000, have increased capital to $35,000. J. D. 
Ladley is president and superintendent of the 
plant; M. E. Jennings, vice president and F. Car- 
ter, secretary. A specialty will be made of com- 
forters. 

Georgia, Atlanta. The Southern Blanket Mills 
have been incorporated with capital stock of 
$50,000, for purpose of manufacturing yarns exclu- 
sively. Geo. A. Speer, A. Koplin and A. W. Cal- 
houn are interested. 


*Massachusetts, Uxbridge. The new mill to be 
started here by Wm. E. Davison and son will be 
known as the Vim Woolen Co. They will make 
woolens and worsteds, operating 10 looms. Op- 
erations will start May 1st. L. Bachman & Co. 
will sell the goods. 


Manitoba, Medicine Hat. The Medicine Hat 
Woolen Mills Co., Limited, capitalized at $150,000, 
will start operations about August, manufacturing 
blankets, flannels, tweeds, kerseys, etc. They have 
purchased building at this place and are building a 
new structure. Will operate 2 sets cards and 12 
looms. Dye house is to be attached. Goods will 
be hold direct. E. L. Gould is president of the 
company; A. L. McPherson, treasurer, and Philip 
Whelen, superintendent. 


*Ontario, Toronto. B. Osler is president of the 
Canada Wool Stock Company, Ltd., manufactur- 
ing wool stock and shoddies, specialty cotton 
shoddy. A. S. Parker is secretary and general 
manager. 


*Oregon, Portland. The Portland Woolen Mills 
will start work in the near future on erection of a 
new mill, replacing plant recently destroyed by 
fire. They will install six sets of cards and 42 
looms, to manufacture meltons, cassimeres and 
blankets. W. P. Olds is president of the company; 
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E. L. Thompson, treasurer, and Chas. H. Carter, 
superintendent. 

*Penns: lvania, Carlisle. The Todd Carpet Mfg. 
Co., reported establishing a plant here for making 
rag, jute, domestic, granite, cheap ingrain carpets 
and yarns 2/8, 3/8, 8/3, 4/3, three and four ply cot- 
ton chain, also wool chain, is enlarging building 
which has been secured. R. R. Todd is manager 
of the plant and Wm. Humes, superintendent. 
When completed they expect to operate 15 hand 
looms and 5 power looms. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Mr. Joseph Mac- 
Elroy, formerly a member of the firm of MacElroy 
& Scholes, carpet manufacturers at Wayne Junc- 
tion, in connection with John MacElroy, Charles A. 
Lautemore and W. Rex Schultze, have incorpo- 
rated, under New Jersey laws, the Textile Manu- 
facturing Company, the capital being placed at 
$150,000. The company, which will manufacture 
rugs and carpets at 2304 Waterloo street, will in- 
stall 20 looms at first. The order has not yet been 
placed. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Tobin & Astley, 
who recently started in the business of manufac- 
turing damasks at 4158 Frankford Ave., Frank- 
ford, have re-equipped their establishment with 
new looms for the purpose of manufacturing wor- 
steds, men’s wear. They now have six looms and 
one winder in operation and have ordered four 
more which they expect to have on hand within a 
few days. The goods are sold through New York, 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. S. Feather & Co. is 
a new concern recently started at Franklin Street 
and Girard Avenue, manufacturing yarns for knit- 
ting purposes. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Sassman & Dona- 
hue, 1819 North 5th street, have recently started 
out in the manufacture of ingrain carpets with 12 
looms and other machinery, and report business as 
good. The carpets are sold direct. Both Mr. Sass- 
man and Mr. Donahue, before starting out for 
themselves, were employed by John Gay’s Sons, 
well-known manufacturers of carpets in this city, 
and have had long experience in the business. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. F. W. Doerr is 
president of the Philadelphia Carpet Company, re- 
cently incorporated with capital stock of $100,000, 
and P. Doerr, treasurer. This mill is in full opera- 
tion at 5th and Columbia Ave., with 20 looms. 
Goods are sold direct. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Connecticut, Dayville. A new Miller press has 
been installed in the Assawaga Woolen Company’s 
mill. 

Maine, Newport. The Weymouth Wool Co. is 
to build a plant for scouring wool as soon as 
weather permits. Other buildings are also under 
consideration. They will install a sprinkler system 
and a large steam force pump. 


Massachusetts, Cordaville. The Cordaville 
Woolen Company contemplates raising the roof on 
the mill this summer and installing additional card- 
ing machinery. 

Massachusetts, Lawrence. Walworth Bros., 
manufacturers of general line of dress goods, have 
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| on the South Canal and will 
1 in which about 200 looms will be 


\dams \ new boiler 
Hewat & Com- 
boilers to the plant. 


new build- 


for Strong, 


idd two 


more 


Massachusetts, West Stoughton. \ 
ing, 40 by 95 feet to be built bv the Stoughton 
Mills, to be used for additional picking and card- 
ing, also storehouse. Will install three pickers and 
six sets of cards. Addition is to be ready to start 
up about May Ist 


Michigan Sault Ste Marie. The Soo Woolen 


Mills are to double the capacity of the plant. 


New York, Dolgeville. The Dolgeville Felt 
Shoe Co. has increased the capital stock from 
$10,000 to $40,000. F. Engel is president of this 
company; Henry A. Dolge, treasurer, and Karl 
Fallier, superintendent. They manufacture felt 
shoes and slippers. 


New York, Schaghticoke. The Schaghticoke 
Mills Company has installed two new mules and 
ten looms in the mill. They have discontinued 
running nights. 


North Carolina, Randleman. A new boiler and 
engine will be installed in the Randleman Hosiery 
Mills. They also contemplate adding 15 new knit- 
ting machines. 


Ohio, Ravenna. The Cleveland Worsted Com- 
pany is reported as considering removal of the dye 
works here to Cleveland. A new four-story addi- 
tion is under way for the company at Cleveland 
and plans are being prepared for another building, 
in which the dye house will be installed. 


Ohio, Wapakoneta. The Wapakoneta Knitting 
Co. has increased the capital stock $25,000. New 
machinery will be installed and other improvements 
made to the plant. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Ardross Wor- 
sted Company, Mulberry and Bridge Sts., Frank 
ford, is very busy operating 32 looms on dress 
goods which are sold direct. The company is 
about to put in 10 more looms. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Hall Yarn & 
Waste Manufacturing Company, Manayunk, which 
was recently burned out, suffering a loss of $8,000, 
are about rebuilding their mill, which will be en- 
larged 26 by 50 feet. The new mill will be fitted 
up in the latest approved fashion and the new and 
up-to-date machinery consisting of one picker, six 
garnetts and two dusters are being supplied by the 
William Schofield Co. and the Philadelphia Textile 
Machinery Companv. The company reports many 
orders on hand and expect to be in full operation 
by April Ist 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Brighton 
Worsted Company, Howard & Palmer streets, are 
very busy operating 25 broad looms on men’s 
wear of worsted and woolen. This company has 
just put in a new dresser-and will add 20 more 
Knowles fancy looms in a short time. Goods are 


sold through Hoeg & Capwell 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Stinson Bros. will 
build a second and third story addition, 43 by 104 


Kenvon 


feet to their mill on Reese Street. A tower fir: 
escape will be built on one end of the mill and a 
bridge to connect the annex with the main build 
ing. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Fowler Wast 
Manufacturing Company will shortly succeed th 
Clapp & Fowler Waste Company, at its present ad 
dress, 414 and 416 S. Front street. 
merely in name and the company 
under the same management, all business being 
conducted as previously. They have recently adde | 
machinery in the way of 3 garnetts, 2 pickers, 1 
shredder, 1 puller and a willow for the manufacture 
of all grades of waste and report business as good. 


Rhode Island, Potter Hill. Contract has been 
let by the Pawcatuck Woolen Mills for the erection 
of a stock house and room for stock drying, 17 by 
88 feet, one story. 


The change 
will continu 


*Rhode Island, Washington. The new bleach 
house for Flanagan Bros., operating as the Wash- 
ington Mfg. Co., has been completed. 


Tennessee, Springfield. The Springfield Woolen 
Mills Company are reported in the market for two 
second-hand looms, Crompton & Knowles pre- 
ferred. 


Tennesse, Maryville. R. H. Hanna, proprietor 
of the Anchor Woolen Mills, has purchased the 
Maryville Woolen Mills property formerly operated 
by W. T. Parham & Sons, and will remove his mill 
to the newly acquired property. 


Mills Shutting Down. 
Massachusetts, Monson. S. F. Cushman’s Sons’ 
mill has been shut down for an indefinite period. 
— e-—__ —-— 


KNIT. 


For Knitting Mill News, see Knitting Department 
———————— 


SILK. 


New Mills. 


*Maryland, Cumberland. Operations are ex 
pected to start in the near future in the new plant 
established here by Klots Throwing Company. 
The building is two. stories and basement 
containing over 5,000 feet of floor space and was 
built especially for throwing purposes. 


*New Hampshire, Dover. The machinery is 
being placed in position in the new velvet mill for 
the Cocheco Manufacturing Co. Thomas Kelley 
of Providence, R. I., has been appointed superin 
tendent of this department. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Upland Silk Com 
pany has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$50,000 and will operate a plant in the Hamil Mill 
OQ. DeForest is agent of the plant. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Harry Kaufman, form 
erly of Kaufman Bros., is interested in a new con 
cern which has started up in the Sutton & Potts 
plant. Operations will be started with 
looms. 


sixteen 


*Pennsylvania, 


Erie. Colman Sellers, Stephen 
Girard Bldg., i 


Philadelphia, is the engineer in 









Mills at this place. Some of the contracts for ma- 
chinery are still unlet. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. George J. Stivers of 
1834 Race street, has started up in the manufac- 
ture of silk shirt waistings in the mill occupied by 
Jos. J. Scheiter & Co., Frankford, on five looms 
which he recently purchased. The goods are sold 
direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Silk lLour 
Manufacturing Company with Edgar Coe as presi- 
dent, and D. E. Coe, secretary, is manufacturing 
silk yarns, fabrics, upholstery goods, chenille cords 
and knit goods in the Ontario Mills, 2nd street 
street above Columbia avenue, selling the goods 
direct. 

*Pennsylvania, Wind Gap. C. W. Weiss of 
Allentown, will be superintendent for the Crown 
Silk Co., which is erecting a new mill at this place. 
About 25 looms will be installed. 


*Pennsylvania, Chambersburg. A new building, 
40 by 120 feet, two stories, brick, with power house, 
will be erected for the new silk mill to be estab- 
lished here by Scranton capitalists. About 50 
looms will be installed at first. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

New Jersey, Newton. An additional printing 
machine has been installed in the Valéntine & 
Bentley Silk Company’s mill. The company will 
start all their looms on this class of goods. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Ashley & Bailey Co. 
is reported making plans for repairs to their mill, 
destroyed by fire. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Ryewaner Mills are 
being enlarged by addition of 50 new looms. 


New York, Phoenix. The Duffy Silk Mills are 
installing additional machinery in the plant and 
will employ a large number of people. 


New York, Amsterdam. Contract has _ been 
awarded by the Amsterdam Silk Mills for the erec- 
tion of a new mill, 140 by 35 feet, three stories. 


Pennsylvania, East Mauch Chunk. The spin- 
ning machinery in the East Mauch Chunk Silk 
Mill is to be replaced with weaving machinery. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. David Seidman & 
Sons Mfg. Co., 234 N. 2nd Street, manufacturers 
of fringes, loops, tassels, etc., recently put in two 
new broad looms and a new 15 horse-power gas 
engine. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Plans have been pre- 
pared for the Killian Manufacturing Co., now at 
4618 E. Thompson Street, Bridesburg, for a new 
building, one story and basement, 49 by 61 feet, of 
stone and frame construction, to be located at 
Edgemont and Orthodox Streets. When finished, 
they expect to put their old machinery? consisting 
of 10 looms and also add new looms, singeing ma- 
chine and a blocking machine. The power used 
will be electricity. They are now running steady 
on orders for their silk ribbons, which they sell 
direct. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. George Taylor & 
3ro. have incorporated the Chefoo Silk Mills with 
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a capital of $12,000 for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing waistings, curtains, draperies, upholsteries, 
portieres and loops. They have now four narrow 
looms in operation and have placed an order for 
three Crompton & Knowles broad looms the first 
of which will arrive within a few days. They are 
very busy and in many instances have been com- 
pelled to turn orders away. Mr. George Taylor is 
the superintendent, the goods being sold direct. 


—___¢—______. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





New Mills. 


California, San Jose. The California Cordage 
Company has been organized with capital stock 
of $250,000 for purpose of manufacturing cord and 
twine. J. F. Burns, W. F. Parker and W. H. 
Rogers are among the incorporators. 


*Louisiana, New Orleans. Operations will start 
about July 1st, by the Orleans Batting & Comfort 
Mig. Co., making cotton batting and comforts. W. 
Isenberg is president of the company and N. N. 
Isenberg, treasurer. 


New Jersey, Paterson. A number of out-of-town 
parties have formed a syndicate and purchased the 
plant formerly operated by Chauvray & Bodvin 
Co., of Little Falls and are remodelling same and 
equipping for silk dyeing. It is thought that the 
plant will be in operation in a few weeks. 


*Ontario, Orilla. Arrangements are being made 
by the Canada Linen Works, Limited, to start 
work on construction of their new plant during 
this month. They expect to begin operations 
within six months, making crashes, yarns, &s to 
25s, jutes, bags, etc. Edwin J. H. Pauley is 
president of the corporation. Plant will be 
equipped with dye house and operated by elec- 
tricity. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Verbeken 
& O’Connor are installing machinery for the pur- 
pose of finishing upholstery goods and moire 
work, in O’Neill’s Mill, Josephine and Oxford 
Streets, Frankford. Mr. Felix Verbeken, who will 
superintend the operations of this new company, 
was for some time employed by Messrs. Brooke 
Son & Co. in this city as finisher on this class of 
goods and has had long experience in the busi- 
ness. Many orders are reported as being on hand 
and the business will be started up at once. 


Pennsylvania, Pottstown. The J. A. Kennedy 
Dyeing Company is a new concern just started up 
in the business of dyeing fast black and colors on 
cotton hosiery and yarns, making fast black a 
specialty. The company starts out under very fa- 
vorable circumstances and is occupying the build- 
ing formerly used by the Pottstown Dye Works 
for the same purpose. 


Rhode Island, Washington. The Livingstone 
Dyeing & Finishing Company will be the name of 
a separate establishment which is being fitted up 
to dye and finish woolen piece goods, men’s wear, 
dress goods, etc., in the small mill of the Living- 
stone Company. The looms that were formerly in 
this mill have been taken out and transferred to 
the big mill, which is being fitted up as a complete 
plant which will handle outside work. 
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Rhode Island, Woonsocket. James Fredericks, 
formerly with the River Spinning Co., is about to 
start up a dyeing establishment. He has leased a 
portion of the mill on Oak Street formerly occu- 
pied by the Model Rubber Works. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A permit has been 
granted the Pennypack Yarn Finishing Company, 
Ontario and D Streets, for the erection of a two- 
story stable and machine shop, 60 by 27.3 feet, to 
cost $2,000. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Jas. J. McCloskey, 
bleacher of cotton yarns and tapes at Margaretta 
and Bermuda Streets, Frankford, has had plans 
prepared for a new bleaching plant at Trenton 
Ave. and Margaretta St. The new buildings will 
be 100 by 60 feet, bleach house one story with a 
two story building for drying purposes. Work will 
start at once and it is expected to have same com- 
pleted in the early fall. Mr. McCloskey states that 
when he is fully settled in his new quarters he will 
do bleaching of all kinds. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Anchor Dye- 
ing and Finishing Works, Frankford, Wilson & 
Irving, props., are very busy on cotton piece goods. 
The company is about to make many changes in 
the establishment and in a short time will take on 
the finishing of cottons and woolens. 

—_——______ 4 _____. 


FIRES. 


Canada, Cornwall. About $20,000 worth of dam- 
age has been done to the Canada Cotton Mill, by 
fire, which started in the mule spinning department. 
Loss is covered by insurance. 


Massachusetts, Conway. The mill at this place 
owned by the Delabarre Estate, and leased last 
November by James Hennessey of Garfield, N. J., 
has been destroyed by fire. No decision has yet 
been made regarding rebuilding of the mill. 


New York, New York Mills. The No. 3 mill of 
the New York Mills, used as corduroy finishing 
works, has been destroyed by fire. They expect 
to replace same with a new building, but on ac- 
count of climatic conditions, it seems impracticable 
to begin such work immediately. In the mean- 
tinme, by use of other buildings, they will resume 
the finishing of corduroys. 


Ontario, Toronto. The Merchants’ Dyeing & 
Finishing Co. has been damaged by fire to the ex- 
tent of about $30,000. The fire started in the stock 


room, where nearly all the spring goods of the 
firm were stored. 


Pennsylvania, Gladwyne. The Rose Glen Mills 
have been destroyed by fire. The loss is esti- 
mated at $3,000. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The main building 
of John Doak’s Sons Dye house has been de- 
stroyed by fire. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Standard Mills 
of Robert Megowan & Son, manufacturers of cot- 
ton dress goods and shirtings, on 150 looms, at 
Adams and Church Sts., Frankford, were damaged 
by fire to the extent of $30,000. The fire started 
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on the fourth floor occupied by the Mercury Mills, 
damask manufacturers, and completely gutted the 
entire building. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The shoddy mill at 
Morton and Mechanic Streets, operated by James 
Hilton & Co., has been completely destroyed by 
fire. The loss is estimated at $17,000 with insur- 
ance of $9,000. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Pilling & Madeley’s 
hosiery mill, Trenton Avenue and Huntingdon 
Street, has been damaged by fire. The loss is 
estimated at about $10,000. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A fire supposed to 
have originated in a frame boiler house adjoining. 
the factory of Greenhalgh Bros., printers and dyers 
of textlie fabrics and hosiery, at 126 and 128 Fon- 
taine Street, completely gutted the establishment 
causing a loss estimated at $4,000. Messrs. Green- 
halgh, state that they will start up at once as soon 
as the building is put into condition, or new quar- 
ters secured, and their machinery replaced. 


a 


FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 


New Jersey, Paterson. B. Fiske Wilcox has 
been appointed receiver for Patterson Bros. Silk 
Company, on complaint made by Russell Murray 
& Co., of New York. The liabilities of the com- 


pany are estimated about $8,000 with assets of 
$6,000. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Thomas Goldie, manu- 
facuring silk in the Barnert Mill, has made an 
assignement for the benefit of his creditors, to 
John Ramsey, of Ramsey & Gore. The liabili- 
ties are estimated at $11,380.05, with assets of $12,- 
812.93, but some of them are not in shape to be 
turned into cash at the present time. 


SS 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


Connecticut, New Britain. The New Britain 
Knitting Company’s plant, equipped with 14 sets 
cards, and making woolen and balbriggan under- 
wear, now running, is for rent. B. A. Hapgood 
has matter in charge. 


Connecticut, New Haven. The corporate exist- 
ence of the Glendora Knitting Co. has been ter- 
minated at special meeting held for the purpose. 


Georgia, Athens. It is reported that parties in- 
terested in locating a cotton mill between this 
place and Whitehall, are getting matters in shape 


and it is thought that the mill will probably be 
started this year. 


Georgia, Lexington. M. S. Weaver, P. W. 
Davis and W. Z. Faust are reported as soliciting 
subscriptions for stock toward a cotton mill which 
they contemplate establishing at this place. 


Indiana, Alexandria. The Booth-Scott Manu- 
facturing Co. has been reorganized and incorpo- 
rated with capital stock of $100,000. This com- 
pany, which manufactures a patented muffler, will 
remove the plant to Portsmouth, O. It is thought 
that they will instal a knitting plant of their own, 
work having hitherto been done outside. 












Indiana, Michigan City. It is stated that nego- 
tiations are in progress for the removal of the 
Lakeside Knitting Co.’s large mill to Elkhart. 


Maine, Readfield. Messrs. Fallon & Ryan are 
operating the Readfield Woolen Mills on commis- 
sion carding, spinning, weaving, spooling and 
dressing, advise us that they contemplate making 
cheviots and cashmeretts. 


Maryland, Baltimore. It is reported that James 
E. Hooper, formerly with the Mount Vernon 
Woodberry Cotton Duck Company, is to go into 
the cotton mill business again. 


Massachusetts, Adams. W. C. Plunkett & Sons 
are running their mill overtime, owing to rush of 
orders. 


Massachusetts, Boston. The Home Knitting 
Mills have been incorporated under Maine laws, 
with capital stock of $50,000, to operate the mill 
known at this place as the Home Knitting Mills. 
A. E. Verrill is treasurer of the concern and Geo. 
E. McCann, secretary. 


*Massachusetts, Clinton. A statement has been 
made of the Clinton Worsted Company’s affairs. 
The liabilities are placed at $163,794 and assets of 
$74,231. The company’s difficulties are reported 
due to large expenditure in construction of new 
plant and new machinery. Plant is operated by 
the assignees, viz., Allen G. Butteric and Geo. P. 
Taylor. 


Massachusetts, East Brookfield. John Appleby, 
formerly of this place, but now with the Prender- 
gast Woolen Co., Chepachet, R. I., is reported as 
interested in movement to establish a woolen mill 
in the old pottery building at this place, known as 
the Stevens Block. 


*Massachusetts, Holyoke. It is reported that 
the Holyoke Thread Company’s affairs are in 
rather poor state. It is thought that the plant 
will be dismantled and sold. 


Massachusetts, Huntingdon. D. N. C. Hyams 
has sold his interest in the Massasoit Woolen 
Mills to F. C. Patterson, who will continue the 
business. The mills have been idle for the past 
two weeks, but it is hoped to have the plant 
running at an early date. 


*Massachusetts, Leominster. The United States 
Thread Co., capitalized at $100,000, with F. A. 
Whitney, president and S. M. Merrill, treasurer, 
advises us that later on they will do their own 
bleaching and dyeing and probably spinning on 
several sizes and grades. 


Massachusetts, Malden. The Holmes Knitting 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $10,000 to operate the plant formerly run by 
the Holmes Company. James Dickinson is presi- 
dent of the company; L. D. Marsh, treasurer and 
manager; A. G. Dickinson, secretary, and C. B. 
Fillebrown, vice-president. 


Mississippi, Columbus. The Columbus Comfort 
and Manufacturing Company has been organized 
and completed arrangements for the purchase of 
the Columbus Cotton Down Co.’s plant. V. D. 
Molloy, interested in the Columbus Hosiery Mills, 
will have management of the new company. Oper- 
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ations have begun in the plant which has been idle 
since last December. 


Missouri, Sedalia. Paul Vogel of the Premier 
Hosiery Co. is reported interested in movement 
for establishing another manufacturing concern at 
this place. 


New Jersey, Camden. The Fries-Breslin Rug 
Mill has begun work on three-quarters time. 


New York, Brooklyn. The plant of the John 
Good Carsdage and Machine Company, corner of 
Washington and Park Avenues, which has been 
involved in litigation for several years and in the 
hands of the late Bert Reiss as receiver, was sold 
at public auction to James J. Teehan, who held 
judgment against the company. The plant will 
probably be disposed of at a private sale by the 
new purchaser. 


New York, Cohoes. The Hopé Knitting Com- 
pany has started running on full time. 


*New York, Cohoes. A discharge in bankruptcy 
has been granted to A. W. Davitt, who has filed an 
offer of 20 cents on claims against him. The ma- 
jority of creditors have accepted offer in writing. 
If the settlement is made, Mr. Davitt’s interests 
will not be sold. 


New York, East Salem. The East Salem 
Woolen Mills, which have been closed for past 
two months, are about ready to resume operations. 


*New York, Hamilton. Arrangements have been 
completed for removing the Gloversville Textile 
Company’s, Gloversville, N. Y., plant to this 
place. A special deposit of $8,300 has been made 
by the Hamilton Board of Trade, for purpose of 
erecting new building, installing boiler and engine, 
etc. 


New York, New York. The Ardsley Knitting 
Mills Company have been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $10,000. Louis Holler, David 
Pfeifer and C. J. Foltz are interested. 


New York, New York. The Colonial Knitting 
Mills have been incorporated with capital stock of 
$10,000. William Feinburg, J. J. Shuldener and A. 
Weiss are the incorporators. 


New York, Ogdensburg. The unused machin- 
ery in the silk mill at this place is being removed 
on account of inability to secure sufficient help to 
run the same. The plant has a capacity for about 
twice the help obtainable. 


New York, Waterford. The Waterford Knitting 
Company has shut down the plant until after the 
annual spring high water in the Mohawk River, 
from which they receive power. Every precaution 
has been taken to save the plant from destruction. 
It is expected that operations will not be resumed 
before April Ist. 


*New Jersey, Clifton. We have been advised 
that it has not yet been decided what will be done 
with the Barclay Silk Mill, purchased by Rudolph 
Cohen. ; 


North Carolina, Brevard. A project is under 
way for locating a cotton mill here. An option has 
been secured on the water power on Little River 
by the committee appointed by the Board of 
Trade. 
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North Carolina, The new mill to be 

1 here April ist I >. A. Cannon, J. W. Can- 

non, Jr., and others, will be known as the Chicato 

Bagging & Tie Co. The purpose of the plant is to 
11 


rework bagging and ties and handle mill waste. 


North Carolina, Concord. J. W. Cannon will 
terminate his lease of the Bala Mill next month. 
It has not yet been decided by the stockholders 
what will be done with the property, but it is 
probable that they will continue to operate same. 
This plant is equipped with 3,080 spindles and oper- 
ated on yarns. 

rth Carolina, Crouse. J. J. Yoder advises 
he is making good progress in the way of 
subscriptions for the proposed spinning mill here. 


North Carolina, Wadesboro. It is reported that 
Geo. Singleton, operating silk plant here and also 
one in Paterson, N. J., is to move the Paterson 
plant south. He proposes locating here if sufficient 
help can be secured. 

‘leveland. The Forest City Woolen 
Mill Co., recently reported incorporated, manufac- 
tures shoddy and wool extracts. Plant is equipped 


with 7 sets cards and 4 pickers. T. Epstein is presi- 
dent; J. M. Hirt, treasurer, and F. Reisdorph, sup- 
erintendent. A dye house is attached. Goods are 
sold direct. This company operates the Saeltzer 


Woolen Company’s mill. 


FOhio, ¢ 


i Co. has made arrangements to take over 
orders of the Sellwood Woolen Mills, recently 
destroyed by fire, and complete them. 


‘Oregon, Albany The Bannockburn Manufac- 


Pennsylvania, Allentown. The Clinton Knit- 
ting Company, which was recently purchased by 
J. J. Taylor & Co., will be known in the future 
as the Swissonia Knitting Mills, which has just 
been incorporated with a capital of $12,000. The 
plant will continue to run on ribbed underwear, 
the goods being sold through New York. 


Pennsylvania, Doylestown The Doylestown 
Worsted Company’s plant is to be leased to the 
Doylestown Mills, Inc., after July Ist. This is in 
settlement of troubles 
Board of Directors. 


between the factions in the 


Pennsylvania, Fleetwood. Madeira & Wannet1 
running the Mana Knitting Mull, are very busy 
manufacturing 144 needle half hose for which they 
are finding a good sale. This concern was form- 
erly located at Lyons Station, but removed to this 
town in order to obtain larger quarters for their 
increasing business. Chas. S. Maderia is the super- 
intendent. The goods are sold direct 


Pennsylvania, Fleetwood. D. F. Kelchner 
states that he has many orders on hand and others 
still coming in for this line of men’s seamless 144 
needle half hose which he is making up with yarns 
9 to 11. His equipment consists of 42 knitting and 
7 ribbing machines. The goods are sold direct. 


Pennsylvania, Fleetwood. The Clover’ Leaf 
Knitting Mill of Messrs. Kutz Bros. have about as 
much as they can do to turn out the orders fo- 
their cotton half hose in which they use white, 
mixed, Egyptian and solid cotton yarns, operating 
56 knitters. F. S. Kutz is the buyer. The goods 
are sold direct 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. William Drexler & 
Co., Worth and Granite Streets, Frankford, dyers 
of cotton yarns, a new firm recently started up in 
this vicinity, report that business with them is 
picking up. They are running steadily and find 
no trouble in getting orders. This concern makes 
a specialty of red and fast black, which is of the 
highest quality, their capacity being 1,000 pounds 
per day. Mr. Wm. M. Drexler is the superinten- 
dent. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. An application will 
be made for a charter by the Delph Spinning Com- 
pany now manufacturing yarns of cotton at Clear- 
neld, Rosehill and C Streets. The incorporators 
are Albert Edward Schofield, Walter Elmer Scho- 
field, Alice S. Ranger, James E. Mitchell and Al- 
exander Mitchell. 


Pennsyrvania, Philadelphia. The Mustin, Davis 
Co., formerly located at 306 Master Street, and 
which recently removed to 1543 Ruan Street, 
Frankford, is now known as the Enterprise Tap- 
estry Co. Mr. Mustin is no longer connected with 
the firm, the business being in the hands of Messrs. 
Davis and Hayflich, who were formerly associated 
with Mr. Mustin. They manufacture tapestries of 
all kinds, selling their goods direct through an 
agent in Philadelphia. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. William Dodd has 
taken over the business of the firm of Dodd & 
Leibert, recently started at Mascher & York 
Streets, Mr. Leiber retiring from the firm. He 
manufactures carpets which are sold direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Bankrutcy  pro- 
ceedings are pending against Emil Scherr, trading 
as Scherr Bros., Penn. Silk Mills, 2nd and Norris 
Streets, manufacturers of ribbons. 
Hooley has been appointed receiver. 


George 7” 


Rhode Island, Pascoag. The mills of A. L. 
Sayles & Son (Pascoag), Fred L. Sayles & Co. 
(Pascoag) and E. T. Steel & Co. (Bristol, Pa.), 
have formed a combination to take effect with the 
coming light weight season, which will enable 
them to sell their goods direct. 


Rhode Island, Providence. It is reported that 
negotiations are pending for a site for a new mill 
for the Centredale Worsted Company, of Centre- 
dale. They are looking for a location in vicinity 
of Olneyville to build top mill. 


*Rhode Island, Providence. The C. L. Blanding 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $50,000. They will operate the plant of the C. 
L. Blanding Mfg. Co. Charles S. Wharff, George 
C. Newell and Thomas A. Carroll are interested. 


Rhode Island, Providence. C. L. Blanding Mfg. 
Company’s mill has been purchased by Theophilus 
King of Boston. This mill has been operated on 
shoddy. 


Rhode Island, Wickford. The Wickford Worsted 
Mills are being operated on half-time schedule, ow- 
ing to depression in the trade. 


South Carolina, Camden. The De Kalb Cotton 
Mills are to be sold per order of Judge W. H. 
Brayton of the U. S. Circuit Court, for the benefit 
of the creditors. The upset price is $150,000. 








Cotton. 


Hartley L. Lord, who has been assistant super- 
tendent of the Chicopee Mfg. Co., Chicope Falls, 
Mass., for about a year past, has been appointed 
gent of the corporation. Before going to the 
hicopee, Mr. Lord was with the York Manufac- 
ng Co. at Saco, Me., for a number of years in 
rious departments, and prior to that was with 
Saco Water Power Machine Shops. 

Charles Brown has resigned as paymaster of the 
Boston Duck Company, Bondsville, Mass., and is 

ceeded by F. S. Gordon of North Adams. 

\. P. Bishop has resigned as foreman of the 
spinning department at the Berkshire Mills, Ad- 
ms, Mass., to take a position as overseer in one 

the Acushnet Mills at New Bedford, and has 
moved his family to that city. 

William Tufts of Moosup, Conn., has gone to 
Danielson, where he has entered the employ of 
the Danielson Cotton Company as machinist. 

Richard Russell of New Haven, Conn., has 
taken charge of the finishing department of the 
Warren Cotton Mills, West Warren, Mass. 

Walter S. Tricket of Ware, Mass., has assumed 

s new duties as superintendent of the Pequot 
Mills in Montville, Conn. Mr. Tricket for the past 
uur years has been overseer of beaming and draw- 
ng room at the Otis Company’s cotton mill. James 
H. Grant, from Warren, Mass., has succeeded Mr, 
lricket. 

Henry A. Hirschfield has resigned his position 
with the Textile Manufacturing Co., Westfield, 
Mass. He had been with the concern 17 years. 

W. L. Packard, who was formerly superintendent 
of the Shelby (N. C.), Cotton Mill, has taken a 
position with the Henrietta Cotton Mills, Caroleen, 
N. C., as overseer of weaving. 

D. J. Carey has resigned as boss dyer at the W. 
C. Plunkett & Sons Mill, Adams, Mass., to take a 


position in the eastern part of the state 
George W. Haselton, the general superintendent 
the Chicopee Manufacturing Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., has resigned his position. Mr. Has- 
elton has been for 16 years a superintendent of the 
company, and for little over a year, since the re- 
tirement of H. A. Bailey, has been general super- 
intendent, with full charge over the mills. For 
the two years before going to Chicopee Falls, he 
was foreman of the carding department of the 
Jefferson Mills at Manchester. 


George Porter has resigned as overseer of mule 
spinning at Mill No. 4 of the Thorndike Company, 
West Warren, Mass. 

Edson G. Spofford, overseer of weaving in the 
Ann & Hope Mill of the Lonsdale Company, 
Woonsocket, R. I., resigns April 2. 

Charles Bromley, Norwich, Conn., has accepted 
the position of carder with J. Broadbent & Sons, 
Unionville, Conn. 

George H. Smith, the new superintendent of the 
North Wilkes Barre Lace Mills, Wilkes Barre, 
Pa., has assumed his duties. He came from Fall 
River, Mass., where he was for some years super- 
intendent of the King Philip Lace Mill. 

James D. Richie has resigned as overseer of the 
filling department of the Oakdale Cotton Mills, 


Personals. 


Oakdale, Conn. Frederick St. Germain has taken 
his place. 

\. H. Dennett, mill engineer, Salem, Mass., has 
engaged with the Everett Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

W. W. Burgiss has resigned as president and 
treasurer of the Franklin Cotton Mill at Greers, 
S. C., and J. M. Greer, of Easley, has been elected 
to fill the vacancy. 

James Lee has resigned as overseer of spinning 
at the Centreville, R. I., Cotton Mills. 

James H. Robertson, who has been overseer of 
the finishing department of the Warren Cotton 
Mills, West Warren, Mass., for the past four years, 
has finished his duties there. He has accepted a 
similar position in Easthampton. 

\. P. Bishop, formerly of the Berkshire Mills, 
Adams, Mass., is the new overseer of spinning at 
the Acushnet Mills, New Bedford, Mass 

William H. Garner, superintendent of the He- 
bron Manufacturing Company, Dodgeville, Mass., 
has resigned to become general manager of the 
New Market, N. H., Manufacturing Company. He 
succeeds John L. Burton 


Frank L. Simpson, for 21 years connected with 
the Dwight Mfg. Company, Chicopee, Mass., 14 
years as an Overseer and seven years as superin- 
tendent, severed his connection permanently with 
that concern recently. 

James Lynch is the new carder at the New Eng- 
land Cotton Yarn Company, New Bedford, Mass. 
He was formerly of Danielson, Conn. 

William H. Garner is soon to leave for New- 
market, N. H., where he will become agent of the 
Newmarket Manufacturing Company. He has for 
many years been superintendent of the Dodgeville 
Mills of the Hebron Mfg. Co 

James A. Greer, for several years overseer of 
carding for the Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala., 
has resigned to accept the management of all the 
carding for the Merrimack Mills of Huntsville, 
Ala. 





Woolen. 

Adnah W. Ham has succeeded Charles D. Owen 
as agent of the Atlantic Mills, Olneyville, R. I. 
Mr. Ham for over 20 years has been chief clerk of 
the Atlantic Mills. 

Edward McConnell, who has been at the head 
of the finishing department in the Riverside 
Woolen Mill, Stafford, Conn., has given up his 
position, and Nicholas O’Rourke of Monson, 
Mass., has his place for the present. 

H. M. Templeton and family have returned from 
Oregon City, Oregon, to North Adams. Mr. 
Templeton has lived for a number of years in 
Oregon, holding the position of overseer in a 
woolen mill there. He expects to remain in the 
East. 

James Mason, Petersburg, Va., is now overseer 
of weaving at the Fabyan Woolen Co., Stafford- 
ville, Conn. 

August Kuhnert, boss dyer at the Riverview 
Worsted Mills, Waterville, Me., has resigned. 

Dr. J. F. Norwood has been elected treasurer of 
the Camden Woolen Company, to succeed W. P. 
Gould, resigned 
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George Wishart is the new overseer of dyeing 
at Meek Bros., Bonaparte, Ia. 

John J. Casey, Winooski, 
spinning at George E. 
River, Mass. 


Vt., has charge of 
Whitney Woolen Co., Otter 


Paul G. Wetstein is the new overseer of weaving 
at Andrew Howath & Sons’ mill, Rochdale, Mass. 


M. F. Mullen has engaged as boss carder with 


Co., Jefferson, Mass. 


the Jefferson Mfg. 


T. T. Somerville has succeeded Edward Bond as 
finisher at the Plainfield Woolen Co., Central Vil- 
lage, Conn. 


Adolph Burkhardt is overseer of spooling and 
dressing at the Marston Woolen Company, Skow- 
hegan, Me. 


E. D. Woodward, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of the Elmville Woolen Mill, has accepted 
a position at the Saxton’s River Woolen Mills, 
Saxton’s River, Vt. 


A. W. Parkhurst has 
G. Parkhurst 
Mill, 


Archibald Ormiston has assumed charge of dye- 
ing at the Riverview Worsted Mills, Waterville, 
Me. 


F. S. Klebart is the new superintendent at the 
Reedsburg (Wis.) Woolen Mills. He was formerly 
of South Bend, Ind. 


succeeded the late Luke 
as carder at the Holden & Fuller 
Palmer, Mass. 


John Wakeman has 
spinning at the 
Royalston, Mass. 


resigned as 
Whitney Woolen 


overseer of 
Mill, South 


Andrew Scott, formerly carder at the Megunti- 
cook Co., Camden, Me., has succeeded Sumner 
Leach as carder at the Camden Mills. 


John McGill, overseer of finishing at the Warren 
Woolen Company, Stafford Springs, Conn., has 
resigned and returned to Maynard, Mass. 


Miscellancons. 


Henri Schaffer, who has 


held the position of 
superintendent of the 


Manchester Print Works, 
Manchester, N. H., for the past 18 years, resigns 
April 1. For the present it is understood that he 
will reside in Manchester, as he has not yet formu- 
lated any plans for his future employment. 

At a recent meeting of the directors of the Win- 
sted Silk Company, Winsted, Conn., Harvey L. 
Roberts was elected president, and A. H. Liver- 
more of New York, treasurer, to succeed Eugene 
Potter, who has been at the head of the company 
since it was founded. 

Thomas S. Blacklock has resigned as dyer at the 
Bay State Thread Works, Springfield, Mass., and 
is dyer at the Cooper Mercerizing Company, Cov- 
entry, R. I. 

Philetus W. Gates and Henry W. Hoyt, respect- 
ively general superintendent and vice-president of 
Allis-Chalmers Company,.Chicago, IIl., are about 
to retire from active participation in the manage- 
ment of that company. Mr. Gates was president 
and Mr. Hoyt secretary and general manager of 
Gates Iron Works for fifteen years prior to the 
incorporation of Allis-Chalmers Company in 1901. 
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After a well earned vacation spent in travelling, 
they will re-engage in business in Chicago. 


William M. Lovering, for years connected with 
the Whittenton Manufacturing Company and 
Taunton Dye Works & Bleachery, has connected 
himself with the commission house of Lawrence 
& Co., in New York, and will give up his residence 
in Taunton. 


Deaths. 


Samuel Betton Schrack, a member of the well- 
known firm of Schrack & Sherwood, manufacturers 
of upholstery trimmings and undertakers’ supplies, 
Philadelphia, Pa., died the latter part of February. 
He was able to attend to business up to the day 
before his death. 


Michael Bettinger, one of the most influential 
citizens of southern Indiana, died March 6, in Tell 
City, Ind. Mr. Bettinger for many years was the 
owner and manager of the Tell City Woolen Mills, 
and was also president of the Tell City National 
Bank. He was one of the pioneer settlers of Tell 
City. having arrived there in 1859, the year follow- 
ing its first settlement. 


William Ivins, president of the Ivins, Dietz & 
Metzger Company, carpet manufacturers, and senior 
member of the retail carpet firm of Ivins, Dietz & 
Magee, Philadelphia, died March goth, from heart 
failure. Mr. Ivins was born in Philadelphia, and 
was at the time of his death in the seventy-third 
year of his age. 


Lorenzo Maynard, for many years agent of the 
Assabet Mills, died on March 13, at his home in 
Winchester, Mass., in the 75th year of his age. Mr. 
Maynard was for many years previous to 1884 the 
superintendent of the Assabet Mfg. Co., his father, 
Amory Maynard, having been one of the founders 
of this company. In 1884 the latter, who acted as 
agent for the mills, resigned because of ill health, 
and he was succeeded by his son, Lorenzo, who 
acted in that capacity until 1899, when the com- 
pany became involved in financial difficulties, which 
resulted in the enterprise going into the hands of 
assignees. Besides being interested in the Assabet 
Mills, Mr. Maynard’s time was also largely taken 
up in other interests. 


Frank L. Simpson, for the past 21 years con- 
nected with the Dwight Mfg. Co., Chicopee, Mass., 
has resigned on account of failing health. For 
the past seven years he has been the superintendent. 


Henry Tucker, father of President Tucker of 
Dartmouth College, died March 17th. He was 
born at Griswold, Conn., in 1815. His college 
course was cut short by failing eyesight, and for 
forty years he was a successful cotton manufacturer 
in Thompson and Jewett City, Conn., in Ohio and 
Chicago. 


John Hegeman, an old and highly esteemed 
resident of Amsterdam, N. Y., died at his home re- 
cently. He was in the 60th year of his age. Up 
to twelve years ago he was employed as machin- 
ist in the carpet mills of S. Sanford & Sons. Ten 
years ago he secured a patent on a bobbin cover 
which he manufactured with a marked degree of 
success. He enjoyed the friendship of a large 
circle of friends, who always looked upon him as 









a public spirited citizen and a person possessed of 
rare mechanical ability. 


Samuel Edwin Stott, a well known resident of 
Lowell, Mass., died recently. Mr. Stott had been 
in ill health for a number of years. He was born 
in Rochdale, England, and came to this country 
with his parents when but two years of age. After 
graduating from Lowell high school he entered the 
Appleton Bank, and for a number of years held 
the position of teller. From there he went to Kit- 
son Machine Co., and in the year 1876 formed a 
partnership with his brother under the name of 
Samuel E. & T. Stott, manufacturers of worsted 
mill supplies, which has met with much success. 
Since 1890 the deceased was obliged to give up 
active work because of his health. He was of a 
cheerful disposition, and his friends and acquaint- 
ances mourn his loss. 


Julius W. Pannier, aged 45, formerly in the dye- 
ing business in Allegheny, Pa., died at his home 
in Youngstown, O., after a two years’ illness. He 
was born in Berlin, Germany, and came to this 
country with his parents and family in 1873. He 
was in business in Allegheny for six years, and 
went to Youngstown seven years ago, where he 
continued the dyeing business. 


Benjamin Greene died at his home in Brunswick, 
Me., March 11. He was agent of the Cabot Cotton 
Mills for thirty-five years, resigning in 1890. He 
was born in Eastford, Conn., 86 years ago. 


Frank W. Biery, superintendent of worsted dye- 
ing of the lower Pacific Mill, Lawrence, Mass., 
died on February 22nd. Mr. Biery was a native of 
New York and came to Lawrence ten years ago. 
He was well known in manufacturing circles in 
Rhode Island, having for a number of years been 
superintendent of the dyeing department of the 
Atlantic Mills at Olneyville. 


William G. Heard, a retired silk braid manufac- 
turer and a writer on tariff reform, died at his 
home in Paterson, N. J., recently. His wife and 
three children survive him. 


James Emmott, who for many years was con- 
nected with the worsted spinning industry in this 
country and England, died at Chester, Pa. He es- 
tablished the Chester Spinning Mills and the Em- 
mott Worsted Spinning Company, of which he was 
the president and general manager. Paralysis was 
the cause of his death. 

Benjamin Greene, agent of the Cabot Mill, 
Brunswick, Me., from 1855 to 1890, died recently, 
aged 85 years and 11 months. Mr. Greene was born 
in Eastford, Conn. Under his management this 
mill enlarged and became one of the best known in 
the State. He was recognized as a skillful manu- 
facturer and a man of much executive ability. He 
was a director for thirty-five years of the First Na- 
tional Bank, and also served as president of the 
Brunswick Savings Institution. 

Philip H. Fowler, Gloucester City, N. J., died 
March 18th at his home on Monmouth Street, 
where he had lived a retired life for ten years. Mr. 
Fowler was born in Salem, Mass., in 1831. He 
came to Gloucester in the year 1859, to take charge 
of the mule spinning department of the old Wash- 
ington Mills. Several years later he was appointed 
superintendent of the Arthur Campbell Works at 
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Manayunk, and was then appointed superintendent 
of the old Gloucester Gingham Mills, which posi- 
tion he held for 22 years, when the company went 
out of business. He was director of the Camden 
National Bank for several years, president and di- 
rector of the Gloucester Electric Light Company, 
until it went out of business, and at the time of his 
death a director of the Gloucester Ferry Company. 


Nathan L. Handy, of the firm of Stevens, San- 
ford & Handy, wool merchants, New York, died 
from apoplexy at his home in East Orange, N. J., 
March 21st. Mr. Handy was born in Woodstock, 
Conn., sixty-one years ago. 


Rignal T. Woodward, of the firm of Woodward, 
Baldwin & Co., New York and Baltimore, one of 
the largest cotton goods commission houses in the 
country, died recently at Millersville, Md., where he 
was born about sixty-five years ago. He left this 
city, apparently in the best of health, with his wife, 
to enjoy a short holiday at the old homestead. He 
was attacked with a fever on his arrival and died a 
few days later. He leaves a wife, four sons and a 
daughter. 


William Hathaway Stiles of the firm of Halsted 
& Stiles, cloth merchants, Manhattan, N. Y., died 
at the home of his son in Brooklyn. 


John C. Sanford, of Arcade, N. Y., proprietor 
of the Fashion Knitting Mills of that place, while 
endeavoring to break the ice in the rear of his mills, 
March 23, was carried into the stream and drowned. 
Mr. Sanford for a number of years carried on a 
knitting business under the same name in Cohoes, 
and from that city moved to Arcade. He was a kind 
man, very thrifty, and his close attention to busi- 
ness brought quick financial results. 


William G. Benedict, senior member of the well- 
known firm of Denny, Rice & Benedict, died Mar. 
30th from appendicitis. Mr. Benedict’s death will 
be learned with deep regret. He had a very large 
circle of friends and acquaintances, by whom he was 
held in the highest esteem. Mr. Benedict was born 
about 70 years ago, and when a young man became 
connected with the wool house of Denny, Rice & 
Co. In 1866 he was admitted a partner into the 
concern, and for several years has been the senior 
member, Mr. Denny having died in 1885 and Mr. 


Rice in 1808. 


William H. Dimond, who was wool appraiser at 
the port of Boston for almost twenty years, died 
at his home in Brookline, Mass., of pneumonia. 
He was regarded as one of the most expert wool 
men in the country and was twice sent around the 
world by the Government collecting samples which 
are used today as the standard in appraisal. 


William Wilson, president of the Canadian 
Spool Cotton Company and a director of the Spool 
Cotton Company in Manhattan, died February 28, 
at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y. He was born in 
Paisley, Scotland, where his father had been ar 
engineer of the Clarke Thread Company for 3? 
years. He entered the employment of that com- 
pany when 17 years old, and four years later came 
here as its representative. On the amalgamation 
of the Clarke and Coates companies under the title 
of the Spool Cotton Company he became a direc- 
tor in the new ccncern, remaining such until the 
close of his life. 
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New Publications. 


The Paisley Shawl; Matthew Blair, Chairman of 
the Incorporated Weaving, Dyeing and Print- 
ing College of Glasgow; Alex. Gardner, Pais- 
ley, Scotland. Price 
In this work Mr. Blair has given a very interest- 
ing historical and technical account of the Paisley 
shawl industry which has now been extinct for 
many years. The book possesses great interest on 
account of the old methods of manufacturing de- 
scribed and the sketches of the men engaged in 
the industry. It opens with an account of the early 
textile industry of Paisley which is followed by a 
description of the Paisley shawl, methods of de- 
signing, preparing the warp for the loom, and 
weaving. The elaborate weave patterns were pro- 
duced by laborious and crude methods without the 
aid of the jacquard motion. The book is fully 
illustrated and the chapters treating of the draw- 
boys, national and local politics and incidents in 
the life of the weavers are of absorbing interest. 
The author and publisher deserve thanks for 
having put in such an attractive form a description 
of an extinct industry, the memory of which is re- 
tained only by a few of the present generation. 


$2.50. 


The American Cotton Manufacturer. 

We have received the first issue of this 
weekly periodical published at Charlotte, N. C., de- 
voted to cotton manufacturing. It is a good look- 
ing publication of 32 pages. Mr. William Whittam, 
Jr., well known in Southern manufacturing circles, 
is the editor. The subscription price is $3.00 per 
year. 


new 


Dockham’s Directory of the Clothing Manufacture 
and Cutting-Up Trade, 5th edition, 1904; 
Stevens, Dockham & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Price $6.00. 

We have just received a copy of this directory 
which is well and favorably known to the clothing 
and cutting-up trade. It contains a list of the man- 
ufacturers of clothing, aprons, awnings, 
flags, boots and shoes, 
lars and cuffs, 
tresses, neckwear, 
shirts and shirt 


sails, tents, 

caps, cloaks and suits, col- 
gloves and mittens, mat- 
overalls, pants, rubber goods, 
skirts, suspenders, garters, 
umbrellas, underwear, waists. window — shades. 
wrappers and dresses; also a list of the jobbers of 
boots and cloaks and suits, clothing, 
cassimeres, vestings, dry goods, 
goods, gloves and mittens, hosiery, knit 
men’s furnishings, millinery, notions, 
pants, shirts, silks, tailors’ trimmings, 
and 
The directory giv 


corsets 


Ironts 


shoes, dress 


fancy 
gor ds, 
overalls, 
underwear 


goods, 


woole ns 


es the following information re- 
garding each firm: Name of company; officers and 
capital; kind of goods made; kind of goods bought; 
buyers’ names; number of sewing machines: power 
used; post and telegraphic addresses; loca- 
tion of plant and branches. It also gives a list of 
the New York offices of the dry goods and com- 
mission merchants an 

It is compiled wit 
the publisher 


d converters of cotton goods 
h the usual care exercised by 


Student’s Class Design Book; John McQueen & 
Son, Galashiels, Scotland. Price 25 cents. 
This is a book of plain design paper with the in- 
side, front and back cover containing a number of 
useful formulas for textile calculations. 


Tweed Calculator; John McQueen & Son, Gala- 
shiels, Scotland. Price 25 cents. 
This consists of two tables on separate sheets 
showing the weight of pieces of different lengths 
and weight per yard. 


Meyer's Historical-Geographical Calendar (Meyer’s 
Historisch-Geographischer Kalender); Biblio 
graphisches Institut, Leipzig, Germany. Price 
$1.25. 

This is an elaborate block calendar with a page 
for each day in the year. Each sheet has an illus 
tration of some historical or geographical scene of 
interest, accompanied with a brief explanation. 
Chronological notes for each day are given with an 
extract from the writings of the world’s greatest 
thinkers. The text is in German and the calendar 
affords an excellent means for busy people to study 
the German language, as the reading for each day 
requires but a few moments of time. 


Designer’s Handbook; by Robert Johnson; John 
M’Queen, Galashiels, Scotland. Price 50 
cents. 

A collection of rules and examples for solving 
textile problems, illustrated by practical examples. 
While relating to Scotch practice the American 
reader cannot fail to find much valuable informa- 
tion from a study of the processes here described 
\ number of weaving drafts are added, illustrating 
the weaves used in the manufacture of tweeds. 


Useful Tables for Woolen Manufacturers; by J. B. 
M’Kay; John McQueen, Galashiels, Scotland. 
Price $1.00. 

As its name indicates, this is a collection of tables 


for the use of woolen manufacturers. 
based on Scotch practice. 


They are 


Assimilating Table of Yarn Counts; by S. Fing 
land; A. H. Craw, Galashiels, Scotland. Price 
$1.00. 

\ number of comparative yarn tables giving the 
reciprocal equivalents of the different systems of 
yarn numbering in use in Scotland. 


The Crisis in the Linen Industry (La crise de 
Industrie liniere); Albert Aftalion, Prof. of 
Political Economy at the University of Lille; 
L. Larose, Paris, France. Price $1. 

M. Aftalion has evidently made a very careful 
study of his subject. The rise and fall of the linen 
industry is treated in great detail and statistics are 
furnished to support not only his statements of 
fact, but his theories regarding the causes which 
have led to the decay of linen manufacturing, which 
up to 150 years ago, had been the leading branch 
of textile manufacturing since the dawn of history 
A translation of a few chapters of this valuabl 
work will be found in another part of this issue and 
from them will be seen that the author ascribes the 
decline of the linen industry to the increased sup 
ply of cotton during the nineteenth century. 













The Technolexicon of the Society of German En- 
gineers (short report of the work done up to 
February, 1904). 

The universal technical dictionary for translation 
purposes, in English, German, and French, the 
compilation of which was begun in 1901 under the 
auspices of the Society of German Engineers, has 
received help up to the present time from 363 tech- 
nical societies at home and abroad; 51 of these are 
English, American, South African, etc., 274 Ger- 
man, Austrian, and German-Swiss, and 38 French, 
Belgian, and French-Swiss societies. Of firms and 
individual collaborators 2,573 have promised con- 
tributions. The excerption of texts in one, two or 
three languages (handbooks, pamphlets, business- 
letters, catalogues, price-lists, etc.) and of the ex- 
isting dictionaries has yielded 1,920,000 word-cards 
so far. To these will be added within the next two 
years (by middle of 1906) the hundred thousands of 
word-cards that will form the result of the original 
contributions—those already sent in and those still 
expected—of the 2,573 collaborators at home and 
abroad, when the editors in Berlin have finished 
them for the press. Specially made handy note 
books had been placed at the disposal of the col- 
laborators to write their collections in, of which 
317 have come in filled so far. All the outstanding 
contributions will be called in by Easter of this 
year, 1904. The collaborators are therefore re- 
quested to close their note-books or other contri- 
butions—unless a later term has been especially ar- 
ranged with the Editor-in-Chief—by the end of 
March and to forward them to the address given 
below. As the printing of the Technolexicon is 
to begin in the middle of 1906, delayed contribu- 
tions can be made use of in exceptional cases only 
up to that time. The Editor-in-Chief will be 
pleased to give any further information wanted. 
\ddress: Technolexicon, Dr. Hubert Jansen, Ber- 
lin (NW. 7), Dorotheenstrasse 49. 


——_—___—__¢ 


Business Literature. 





Brick Drying, Catalogue 159; American Blower 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

This is a very complete illustrated catalogue of 
the apparatus built by the American Blower Com- 
pany for drying brick. The entire catalogue is de- 
voted to the subject of brick drying and manufac- 
turers interested in this industry will doubtless find 
it to be of great value. 

Centrifugal Pumps; Buffalo Forge Co., 
N. Y. 

It is surprising to what an extent centrifugal 
pumps can be advantageously used in textile mills. 
They are invaluable for filling dyehouse kettles and 
may be used with advantage for moving dye liquor 
and oil solutions. For this reason the catalogue 
of centrifugal pumps issued by the Buffalo Forge 
Company will be of special interest to our readers. 
Besides the illustrated description of the various 
types of pumps it contains tables of capacity and 
diagrams showing the position of suction and dis- 
charge pipes in different installations. 


Buffalo, 


The American Pioneer Pressed Steel Shaft 
Hanger; Standard Pressed Steel Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


An illustrated booklet describing the various 
forms of pressed steel hangers which were recently 
referred to in detail in our columns. 

a 


A New Spinning Machine. 








Attention is called to the advertisement on an- 
other page of a new patent spinning machine, which 
has excited much attention and interest on the part 
of those who have seen it. It is on exhibition at 
The Bourse, Philadelphia, and upon application to 
Mr. C. L. Flaccus, 224 North Third Street, Phila- 
delphia, arrangements can be made for seeing it 
in operation and having its advantages fully ex- 
plained, 


-7. SO 
The Modern Flyer. 


We learn that a feature proving of considerable 
advantage to mills using the Dunn flyer in the way 
of increased production, is the fact that more twist 
is retained in the roving with the new flyer. After 
the roving leaves the short arm of the Dunn flyer 
it is passed spirally around the presser in such a 
manner as to form a proper support on its passage 
to the bobbin, and at no time is the roving sub- 
jected to the stretch which it receives in the tube of 
the old style flyer. 

It has been found that one or two teeth less 
twist (which increases production) can be run with 
the new flyer and still obtain the same twist that 
the old style gives. This is due to the feature of 
support, as mentioned above, as the new flyer re- 
tains the twist that is lost or stretched out during 
the passage of the roving through the long hollow 
arm. On fine work this feature is said to be very 
marked, a gain of over Io per cent. in production 
being shown in some mills due to this result alone. 

at ia i 


Silk Noils. 





Mr. Hughes Fawcett, of 115-117 Franklin Street, 
New York, is making a specialty of importing silk 
noils suited for producing the mixed effects so 
popular at the present time in woolen and worsted 
goods. As he has been fortunate in securing the 
sale of the product of the largest handlers of this 
class of stock in Europe, he is able to make con- 
tracts and prompt deliveries in any grade or quan- 
tity. Robert Andrews is manager of this depart 
ment, and will be pleased to furnish samples and 
prices to those inquiring. 


eee nD 
Allis-Chalmers Company. 

‘he Allis-Chalmers Company has entered into an 
agreement with the Bullock Electric Manufacturing 
Company whereby the business of the two com 
panies will hereafter be carried on as a single in 
terest. 

The business of the Bullock Company will be 
conducted as heretofore by its present management 
under the form of the Bullock Electric Manufac- 
turing Company, organized under the laws of the 
State of Ohio with George Bullock, President, and 
Joseph S. Neave, Vice-President, and all the pres- 
ent officers of the Bullock Electric Manufacturing 
Company of New Jersey. 

The lines of work manufactured by the Allis- 
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Chalmers Company are so broad and comprehen- 
sive as to practically cover the entire field of in- 
dustry. 

They manufacture all the prime movers required 
for power transmission and central station work. 

Their work in the reciprocating engine line is in 
evidence in nearly every large city in the world and 
at the present time they are constructing for the 
Metropolitan Elevated Railway System of New 
York about 100,000 horse power in engines having 
a capacity of from 3,000 H. P. normal to 12,000 H. 
P. maximum and these engines are being operated 
almost continuously at their maximum. 

A duplicate of this important station is also 
being constructed for the subway in New York; 
and at the Manhattan Station and on the Brooklyn 
Heights their engines are also installed at an ag- 
gregate horse power of about the same as the 
Metropolitan. In the cities of Glasgow, Dublin 
and London similar power plants have been in- 
stalled as well as nearly all the important stations 
in the United States. 

Their recent advantageous arrangements with 
the Turbine Advisory Syndicate and the Nurnberg 
Machine Co. were alluded to at length in our 
March issue. They also have the exclusive rights 
for the western hemisphere and for the turbines 
and hydraulic machines controlled by Escher Wyss 
& Co., Zurich, Switzerland. 


——————______—- 


An Echo of the Baltimore Fire, 


When Baltimore began to blaze, Philadelphia’s 
response to the call for aid was prompt, vigorous 
and effective in that hard fight against one of the 
greatest conflagrations.in the history of the United 
States. 

With the departure of Philadelphia’s firemen, the 
Paper Box Machinery and Printers’ Supply men 
cleared for action, and before the morning sun had 
pierced the black clouds of destruction, the print- 
ing press, in new quarters, with new type and new 
machinery, was heralding the disaster while the 
blaze lit up the scene. 

Most prominent among the printers and paper 
box machinery houses, was the Chas. Beck Paper 
Co. of 609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, who, 
with unlimited facilities, quick and ready service 
promptly established a temporary central head- 
quarters in Baltimore, advertising its location in 
fire editions of the daily papers, did everything to 
encourage the one hundred burned out paper box 
and kindred trades people with hope and new am- 
bitions. 

With a force of six salesmen on the spot, repre- 
senting the various departments—paper box ma- 
chinery, printers’ machinery, type and supplies, 
bookbinders’ machinery, papers and cardboards, 
they interviewed the Baltimore manufacturers 
booking orders for many complete plants. 

Some of these manufacturing plants, with a 
record of the largest orders ever placed at one time, 
were shipped by express, and in addition four extra 
delivery teams were daily kept busy at Philadelphia 
giving Baltimore orders preference over all other 
business—an opportunity highly appreciated by the 
unfortunate who were burned out. 

To circumvent the enormous congestion of the 
daily mails, at the post-offices, orders were tele- 
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phoned and shipped the same day they were re- 
ceived. Notwithstanding the severe and unprece- 
dented demand, all the regular and local business of 
this concern was executed without a single failure. 

The Chas. Beck Paper Co., Ltd., say their Balti- 
more customers since the fire have shown such a 
substantial appreciation of the promptness and 
facilities offered them in their time of need, that 
the firm has established a permanent office in that 
city. 


—_—_—_——__¢______—- 


James E. Mitchell & Co. Incorporates. 


The firm of James E. Mitchell & Co., which has 
been engaged in the cotton yarn business for over 
thirty years, has now incorporated under the style, 
James E. Mitchell Company, at the same address. 
This firm has been very successful in the cotton 
yarn business, due to their straightforward deal- 
ings with spinners and manufacturers. They main- 
tain an office in Boston, from which point the New 
England trade is well cared for. The name 
of “Mitchell” in the South is a criterion for good 
business at ruling market prices, and among the 
manufacturers is a guarantee that orders accepted 
will be delivered in accordance with the contract 


irrespective of any change in the market. 
—_—_——__ 


Branch Office at Pittsburg. 


The Goulds Mfg. Co., of Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
have opened a branch office for the sale of their 
power pumps at Pittsburg, Pa. The office is in 
the new Bessemer Building, 6th St. and Duquesne 
Way. Mr. E. M. Wagner, who has long been iden- 
tified with the power pump business, will be in 
charge. 

oO 

The Goulds Mfg. Co., of Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
have placed Mr. O. D. Hogue in charge of their 
power pump sales department at 81 Milk st., Bos- 
ton. The office is now in temporary quarters, but 
will be permanently located at 8 Oliver St., as soon 
as the building is completed. 


—_—_—_————___¢_____. 


The Old Willcox & Gibbs Corner. 


The handsome, new, twelve-story, fire-proof 
building now being erected on the above site is 
nearing completion and the architects, Messrs. 
Rossiter & Wright, promise that it will be ready 
for occupancy by the Willcox & Gibbs Sewing 
Machine Co. some time during April. That com- 
pany did business on this corner for 35 years in 
its old building, which was torn down a year ago 
to make way for a modern up-to-date structure. 
The new building has 6 electric elevators, 2 for the 
exclusive use of the Willcox & Gibbs Co. The 
building has a frontage on Broadway of 59 feet and 
on Bond Street of 130 feet, thus affording excel- 
lent shipping facilities on Bond Street, free from 


the heavy traffic on Broadway. 
a 


Cold Air Yarn Dryers. 


At the time Frank Bailey put on the market his 
cold air drying machine for yarn, there were a 
great many manufacturers and dyers who thought 









wouldn’t do the work in a satisfactory manner. 
[hese machines have now been on the market for 
two years, and there has been ample opportunity to 
test them under all conditions. Several of those 
who installed the early machines have put in 
others, which is the best answer that can be made 
f their satisfactory operation. 

The advantage claimed for the cold air system is 
the fine condition in which the yarn is left, having 
a good feel, full weight and freedom from any 
harsh or brashy feeling; the elasticity is much 
greater; it winds and weaves better, with less 
waste. The low cost of this system is an attractive 
feature. 

The machines are built in several sizes, the 
smallest having a capacity of from 1,000 to 1,200 
pounds of woolen or worsted yarn in ten hours. 
This small size is particularly convenient for 
handling small batches or sample orders and work 
that has to be put through on special order or in 
a hurry. The machine takes up very little room, 
and as it requires no heat, can be quickly started 
without special preparation. The second size 
handles from 2,500 to 3,000 pounds in ten hours. 
There is still a larger size, which handles from 
3,500 to 4,000 pounds in the same time. For cotton 
yarn the capacity is from 30 to 40 per cent. less. 

There are some conditions where, because of the 
character of the work, particularly in developing 
blacks, manufacturers desire to use the hot air sys- 
tem, and for such requirements Mr. Bailey builds 
a hot air machine of a much larger capacity than 
the cold air system. Mr. Bailey spends a large part 
of his time on the road, and is always glad to call 
on parties interested in the subject of drying. 

In the dye stick branch of his business, which 
has been established for many years, he counts 
among his customers most of the large concerns 
using dyeing machines and makes sticks suitable 
for all the different makes of dyeing machinery, 
also poles for drying or sulphurizing in any shape 
or form, wringing sticks, etc. 

FO 


Special Ventilating System. 


The proper ventilation of gassing rooms is of 
importance to the textile manufacturers, as, in the 
process of singeing the threads over the gas ma- 
chines, the room becomes saturated with gases and 
fumes, and without some positive means of ventila- 
tion, the room would be uninhabitable. For some 
time these rooms have been ventilated by disc or 
propeller fans placed in the walls, but by this 
method the operators were able to work in the 
room only about an hour at a time. Recently, 
however, the B. F. Sturtevant Co. solved the prob- 
lem and the fan system of ventilation which they 
are now installing enables the employees to work 
comfortably in the room at all times. With this 
system the air in the room is changed at short in- 
tervals by means of a fan which draws fresh air 
from out of doors forcing it into the room through 
well distributed openings, while the smoky air is 
exhausted to the outside. A recent installation of 
this kind was that by the B. F. Sturtevant Co., of 
em Mass., at the Arlington Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass. 


QD 
A cable order from Paris, France, for a large 


shipment of Cross oil filters has been received 
the Burt Mfg. Co. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


The Arabol Mfg. Co. 





To give elasticity and tensile strength, to 
strengthen the starch both in volume and adhesive 
power, Arabol Gloy G is highly recommended. In 
its pure state Gloy G is said to be well adapted for 
either light or heavy sizing of cotton warps, and is 
especially recommended for use on export goods, 
medium goods, etc. It is one of the staple products 
of the Arabol Mfg. Co., 100 William Street, New 
York City. 


— 
Adopting the Harris System. 


The Harris system of combustion for steam 
boiler furnaces has been installed at the Banna Mill 
at Goldville, S. C. Here it is demonstrating the 
truth of the claim that there is no smoke. A large 
contract for the equipment of the Riverside 
Worsted Mills at Knoxville, Tenn., has recently 
been closed, and a number of other textile manufac- 
turers are manifesting much interest in this new 
furnace. 

—___¢—____. 
The Exposition. 

The Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis 
is, in all respects, the greatest and most compre- 
hensive ever undertaken in any country. It is more 
than ten times the size of the Pan-American Expo- 
sition at Buffalo in point of floor space in the ex- 
hibit palaces; twice as large as the Columbian Ex- 
position at Chicago; about three times larger than 
the last Paris Exposition, and twenty or more 
times larger than the Expositions at Omaha, Nash- 
ville, Atlanta, San Francisco or Charleston. It 
will present a new and important development of 
the Exposition idea, showing the evolutions of the 
raw materials through all the processes of manu- 
facture to the finished product. It will be a grand 
exhibition of life, color, motion and demonstration 
in every part where practicable. The builders of 
the St. Louis Exposition have profited by experi- 
ence gained in the construction of former exposi- 
tions. Thus it has been possible to construct more 
buildings, with greater dimensions, of more ap- 
proved design, at a less cost and in a quicker time 
than was done in Chicago. The enormous propor- 
tions of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition may be 
in a measure appreciated when the official state- 
ment is given than 38,000 horse-power is required 
to drive the machinery. At Chicago 12,000 horse- 
power was all that was utilized. 

The New Jersey Central is one of the best lines 
to St. Louis and the rates offered are reasonable 
and cover circuitous routes. If you are thinking of 
visiting the Fair write to C. M. Burt, G. P. A,, 
N. Y., for information. 

a 

The Blackstone (Mass.) Mfg. Co. have placed 
an order through their agents, Messrs. Goddard 
Brothers, Providence, R. I., for a Green econo- 
mizer at their new plant. 


A large plate glass factory at Alexandria, Ind., 
has placed an order with the Burt Mfg. Co. for 
three sixteen-inch exhaust heads. 


Joseph Benn & Sons, Inc., Greystone, R. LI, 
have purchased a Green economized for their new 
plant at this place. The order was placed with the 
Boston office of the Green Fuel Economizer Co., 
No. 53 State St. 
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Recent Textile Patents. 


BILL WEEVIL Catcher. 
Ivey, Butler, Texas. 

BRAIDING Machine. 
lingford, Conn. 

CARD FEEDING Mechanism. 
Bates, Lowell, Mass. 

CARDING MACHINE Attachment. 
George W. Taylor, Boston, Mass., 
W. Scott, Warren, Me. 

CARDING MACHINE FEEDING Mechanism. 
754,484. Patrick L. McBride, Lowell, Mass. 
COTTON CHOPPER and Cultivator. 753.894. 
Noah Langford, Tidwell, Texas. 
COTTON GIN and Condenser. 753,488. Edward 

W. Hays, Birmingham, Ala., assignor of one- 
half to J. W. Hawkins and W. J. Holland, 
Birmingham, Ala., and Harry Hawkins, New 
York, N. Y. 
COTTON PICKING Machine. 
Shaw, Lawrence, Kansas. 
CLOTH HOLDING Device. 
sner, Aue, Germany. 
DECORTICATING Machine. | 
Allison, San Francisco, Cal., assignor to Na- 
tional Fibre Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
DYEING Apparatus. 755,422. James A. Willard, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., assignor to Vacuum Dye- 
ig Machine Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
DYEING, Appartus 
Barmen, Germany 
FABRICS, Device for Producing a Silky Lustre on 
Joseph Eck, Dusseldorf, 


754,873. Sanford V. 


Walte: Hill, Wal- 


755,003. 
754,189. Eddo V. 


754,514. 
and James 


John W. 


755,050. 


754.649. Ernst Ges- 


753,652. Walter H. 


755,050. Paul Schirp, 


Textile. 755-469 
Germany. 
FELTED FABRIC and Producing Same. 
George Davison, Jr.,. New York, N. Y. 
FIBRE CLEANING Machine. 753,736 
Prieto, Mexico, Mexico 
FIBROUS PLANTS, Machine f 
994. William B. Gray, 
HEDDLE BAR or Support Clamping 
753,380. John C. Edwards, Brookline, 


assis j dey Hopedale, Mass. 
753,547. William 


755,219. 
Manuel 


rr Treating. 
Ireland. 


754)- 
Gle nanne, 
Device. 


Mass., 


mn 
O Draper 


JACQUARD Machine 


Coch- 
ran, Paterson, N. J. 
KNOT TYING Implement 

Colman, Rockford, Ill. 
LOOM BEATING UP Motion. 754,192. Hiram 
\. Bond, West Springfield, Mass., assignor to 
the National Loom and Wire Co., Springfield, 
Mass 
LOOM CUT SIGNAL or 
William Haynes, Atlanta, 
Draper Co., Portland, Me. 
LOOM FILLING Feeder, 
Edward S. Stimpson, 
signor to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
LOOM FILLING Fork 754,023. Edward S. 
Stimpson, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to Draper 
Co.. Hops dale, Mass 
LOOM, Filling Replenishing. 754,024. Edward a 
Hopedale Mass., assignor to 
, Hopedale, Mass. 


Howard D. 


755,110. 


Indicator. 
Ga., 


753.980 


assignor to 


Automatic. 755,252. 
Hopedale, Mass., as- 


Stimpson, 


Draper Co 


LOOM FRICTION Let-Off Mechanism. 753.890. 
John T. Meats, Taunton, Mass., assignor to 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 

LOOM HAIRCLOTH. John B. Gray, 
Central Falls, R. I. 

LOOM JACQUARD Mechanism. 755,457. 
Coin, Tassain la Demi-Lune, France. 

LOOM LET-OFF. 755,104. Thomas Brindle and 
Merrill O. Steere, Pawtucket, R. I. 

LOOM LET-OFF Motion, Automatic. 
Johan A. Jansson, Stockholm, Sweden. 

LOOM PICKER Check. 753,515. James M. 
Peckham, Fall River, Mass. 

LOOM POWER SHIPPING and Brake Mechan- 
ism. 753,807. Alonzo R. Patten, Hyde Park, 
Mass., assignor to the George W. Stafford Co., 
Readville, Mass. 

LOOM SELVAGE Forming Attachment. 
Edwin G. Roder, Chester, Pa. 

LOOM SHEDDING Apparatus. 754.846. Nicolas 
Chaize and Jacques Chaize, St. Etienne, France. 

LOOM SHUTTLE. 753,957. Henry Cote, 
Woonsocket, R. I., assignor to Draper Co., 
Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOM SHUTTLE. 753,337. 
ster, Fall River, Mass. 
LOOM, Swivel. 753,741. Eppa H. Ryon, Wor- 
cester, Mass., assignor to Crompton & 

Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

LOOM, Swivel. 753,521. Carl Schoen, New York, 

Pees 


755,571. 


Louis 


755,011. 


754,240 


Charles B. Web- 


LOOM WARP Stop Motion. 
Draper, Hopedale, Mass., 
Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOM WEFT Replenishing Mechanism. 754,560 
William H. Hacking and Henry H. Hacking, 
3ury, England. 

LOOM WEFT Stop Motion. 
D’Huyvetters, Paterson, N. J. 

SHUTTLE, Hand Threading. 755,561. David 
Brown, Lawrence, Mass., assignor of one-half 
to John A. Abercrombie, Lawrence, Mass. 

SKEINING or Winding Cylinder. 755,006. 
eph H. Young, Northampton, Mass. 

SPINNING and Doubling Apparatus. 755,153. 
Robert W. Moncrieff, Newport Pagnell, Eng 
land 

SPINNING and Twisting Frame Doffer. 755,450 
Dennis E. Carey, South Lawrence, Mass. 

SPINNING OR TWISTING Machine Thread 
Guide Support. Lewis T. Houghton, 
Worcester. Mass. 

TEXTILE WEBS, Machinery for Producing 
753:752. William G. Stewart, Philadelphia, Pa. 

TWISTING MACHINE, Belt Driven. 
Joseph E. Tynan, Paterson, N. J. 

WICK, Lamp. 753,299. Albert H. Nelson, Lewis- 
ton, Me. 

YARN Treating Apparatus. 754,784. 
Lindenberg, West Hoboken, N. J. 


754,200. Clare H. 


assignor to Draper 


August 


755,464. 


Jos. 


753,377: 


755,261. 


Herman 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


C. E. RILEY & CO, 


65 Franklin Street, BOSTON, [IASS. 


BUILDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


COTTON WOOLEN WORSTED 


MACHINERY 


AGENTS FOR 


HOWARD & BULLOUGH, Ltd., Picking, Revolving Flat Cards, Electric and Mechan- 
ical Stop Motion Drawing, Slubbing, Intermediate, Roving and Jack Frames, Spin- 
ning and Twisting, New Patent Self-Acting Mules, Spoolers, Warpers and Slashers, 

RICHARD THRELFALL, Patent Fine Spinning Mules, 100s to 350s. 

HALL & STELLS, Worsted Machinery. 

CONSTRUCTION DE MACHINES, Ci-Devant, F. J.Grun. French Worsted Machinery. 

HOYLE & PRESTON, Noble Combs, Back Washing Machines, etc. 

JAMES TOMLINSON, Ltd., Cotton Waste Machinery; Engine Cleaning and Hard Waste 
Breaking Machines, etc. 

JOHN HAIGH & SONS, Ltd., Woolen and Worsted Cards, Fearnoughts, Feeds, etc, 


THOS. BROADBENT & SONS, Hydro Extractors, Patent Suspended Steam and Elec- 
trical Driven, Machines kept in stock in Boston, 


JOHN WHITELEY & SONS, Card Clothing for Cotton; Tempered Steel, 


Ground, Needle Pointed. 


L. M. TETLOW & SONS, Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted; Tempered Steel, 
Needle Pointed. 


J. GREENHALGH & SONS, Cotton Waste Willows, for Fly, Strips, Picker Droppings, etc. 
DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd., Grinding Rolls and Emery Filleting. Stock kept in Boston. 


SPINDLES, FLYERS, FLUTED ROLLS, ETC. 


Plough 


morrees or EGYPTIAN COTTON 
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You can run your belts tight with Cling-Surface 
or you can run them slack, as you like; but you 


can’t run them slack without Cling-Surface for they 
slip even when they are tight, 


Mr. C. M. Benson (late of Valley Mills, Cherry Valley, Mass., and now Treas. Powhattan 


Mfg. Co., C chester, Pa.) says: “I have started 48-inch cards from a dead start without any 
slippage of belt on cylinder pulley.’ 


Cling-Surtace pays every dav. Place a trial order and 
see for yourself. 


Cling-Surface Manufacturing Co 
199-205 Virginia Street Buffalo N Y 


Boston 170 Summer St New York 29 Cortlandt St 
39 


Philadelphia The Bourse 
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Buyers’ Index. 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the following 


classified index, may be found upon referring to their advertisement. 


this classified list. 


I The Alphabetical Index to advertisers follows 
Buyers who are unable to find in these classified lists such machinery or supplies as they desire, are 


invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all probability, refer them to proper sources. 


Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the publishers. 


are accidental, not intentional. 


Accident Cabinets. 
Putnam & Co. 
Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co. 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Ballinger & Perrott. 
Dean & Main. 
Ferguson, John W. 
Patterson, H. C. 
Stearns & Castor. 
Suck, Adolph. 
Asphalt and Concrete. 
Warren Bros. Co. 


Automatic Feeds for 
and Wool. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 

Harwood, Geo. S. & Son. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 

Schofield, Wm. Co. 

Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Automatic Shuttle and Loom 
Attachments. 


Cotton 


Asala Co, 
Balling Machine. 

North Chelmsford Machine Co. 
Torrance Mfg. Co. 
Bandings. 
See under Yarns. 
Baskets. 

Ballou Basket Works. 

Lane, W. T. & Bro. 

Morris & Co. 

Belting. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 

Main Belting Co. 

Shultz Belting Co. 

Smith, Jas., Woolen Mach. Co. 
—See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 

Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 

Dixon, Jas., Crucible Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 

Belt Lacing Machines. 
Diamond Drill & Machinery Co. 
Bindings. 

—-See Tapes and Braids. 
Blenching Kiers. 

Allen, Wm. & Sons Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) 
Birch Bros. Co. (Somerville Mchn. Wks.) 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Bosson & Lane. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Boston Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Hartford Blower Co. 
Mass. Fan Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 
Bobbin Covers. 
Kolb, Frank E. 
Bobbins, Spools, 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Sweet & Doyle. 
Tebbets, E. L. & Co. 
Bollers. 
——See Steam Boilers. 
Boiler Arches, “Steel Mixture.” 
McLeod & Henry. 
Boiler Setting. 
Harris, J. B. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Bexes (Paper). 
—See Paper Boxes. 
Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt Co. 
Textile Machine Works. 


Alphabetical 





Shuttles, Etc. 





raids. 

——See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Brass (Perforated). 

——See under Perforated Metal 
Brooms. 

Philadelphia Broom Co, 
Brushes. 

Felton, S. A. & Son Co. 

Mason Brush Works, 
Brushers. 

——See Napping Machines. 

Burr Pickers, 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 


Burlaps. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Calico Printers’ Machinery 


and Supplies. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) 
Birch Bros. Co. (Somerville Mchn. Wks.) 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
See also Dyeing, Bleaching, 
ery, etc. 

Canvas Buskets. 

Ballou Basket Works. 

Lane, W. T. & Bro. 

Merris & Co. 

Carbonizing. 

Riverdale Woolen Co. 
Carbonizing Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Card Clothing. 

Ashworth, Elijah. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E. & Co. 

Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Card Feeds. 


—See Automatic Feeds. 


Card Grinding Machinery. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E. & Co. 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Howard Foundry & Mch. Wks. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co 
Castings. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Chemicals. 
Fiedt, Geo. D. & Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Solvay Process Oo. 
Chemists. 
Little & Walker. 
Cling Surface. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Clocks. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Riggs & Brothers. 
Cloth Boards. 
Chaffee Bros. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Cloth Stretchers. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) 
Birch Bros. Co. (Somerville Mchn. Wks.) 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Clutches. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 





Machin- 


Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Such omissions 


Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Hood, R. H. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, ¢ E. & Co. 

Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co, 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Townsend, Thomas 

Combustion System. 
Harris, J. B. 

Conveyors, Pneumatic. 

—See Blowers & Blower Systems. 


Conveying Machinery and 
Chains. 
effrey Monufacturing Co. 


Cup Tubes. 

—See Paper Tubes. 
Copper (Perforated). 
——See under Perforated Metal. 
Copper Print Rollers. 
Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co 
Coppersmiths. 

Beer, Paul. 

Badger, E. B. & Sons Co. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Cotton. 

Blaisdell, S., Jr., Co. 

Charles, W. B. 

Riley, C. E. & Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards Co. 
Cotton Elevators. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 


Cotton Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Atherton, A. T., Machine Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Ashworth, Elijah. 
Barker, James. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co, 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 
Elliott & Hall 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Houghton, L. T. 
Howard & Bullough American Maeh. Go. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lever, Oswald. 
Lowe, Stephen C. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 
North Chelmsford Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Ce. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Oe. 
Riley, C. E. & Co. 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery ©e. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Ce. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Atherton, A. T., Machine Co. 
Howard & Bullough American Maeh. Ge. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A 
Riley, C. E. & Co 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & G@e. 


Cotton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane 
Loos & Dilworth 


Cotton Waste. 
Becker, C. W. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., Co. 
Charles, W. B. 
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eS 


Crayons. ' 
L { 
Cutters “fer Knit waneten. 
Ke y Phos (Cutter etc.). 
Unive al Cutte Co. 
Dating and Time Stamps. 
Riggs & Broth 
Dextrine. 


Stei Hir 
Dobbies. 


I Knowles 


hers. 


Loom Works. 
TI ym Co. 

Drawing Rolls. 
Ho I 

Me 
Bepede. 
American 
A t 
\ 
Bir 
B 
Bost 
Buff 

I 

Ha 

Hunt 

Ma 

PI} 

PI 

Power Spe Ity Co 

Sargent ( G., Sons. 

Sr E Woolen Machinery C 
Somer\ Ma Wks 

Stu vant, B. F., Co. 

I Finishing Machinery C 
Drying Boards. 

I William C 

Peal . FF 
Dusters. 

» Ww ol ar 1 W ast 

Dust Collectors. 

Allington & Curtis Mfg 

Hartford Blower Co 

Phi 


i I 2 Drying Mach 


Bleachers 
ers. 


Dyers, 


Mills 


ter 
t. & Bault 
& Dye Wor 
Dye Wo 
Black Dye 
Wm. H. & 
& Dye W 
ligo Blue) 
ing & Bleaching Co 
Yarn Finishing Co 
Mills Mfg. Co 
Samuel. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery. 
American Blower Co, 
me an Drying Machinery Co. 
ing Machine Co. 
(Arthur Birch, 
Machine 


Works 
Sons Co. 
orks 


Provider 


Rowlan 


I 
an Yarn Dye 
Mel Wks 
Arlington 
erville Mchn 


prop.) 
Works 
Wks.) 


Ww 
Machine 


Hopkins 
Howard 
Kenyon 
Klauder 
Leigh 
Ley! 
Phil 

Pr ! 
Rothe 
Smit 


Smi 


] Machinery Co 
Somer e Machine Wks Birch Bros. Co 
Sturtevar Fe Co. (Drying) 

Textile F hir Machinery Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list 


Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co 


Wing, L. J., Mfg. Co. 
Dye House Cans. 
H ames, Mfg. Co. 
bye oe 
aii€ y, 


dri . Er. M. 


masa and Chemicals. 
tt F. E. & Co 
niline Works 


(Indigo Blue) 
toston Dyewood Co. 
Hasslacher Chemical Co 


H. 


Dynamos and Motors, 
Bullock Electric Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 

tevant, B. F., ¢ 
idee. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 


Electrical Construction. 
I lock Electric Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elk 
Electric Fans. 
1 an Blower Co. 
ffalo Forge Co. 
ck | Mfg. Co. 
er al Electric Co 
Hartford Blower Co. 
Mas Fan Co 
Pr lelphia Dry Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electri & Mfg. C 
Electric Lamps. 
Sterling Electric Mfg. Co 
Electric Lighting. 
Electric Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. C 
Electric Motors. 
Bullock Electric Mfg. Co 
General Slectric Co 
evant, B. F., Co 
Westinghouse Electric & 


ila 


Bullock 


Stu 
Mfg. Co 
Electrotyping and Printing. 
Smith Bros 

Whitcomb, H. C. & Co. 


Elevators. 

Foundry 
Howard Foundry 
Jeffrey 
Morse, 
Salem 


Cohoes & Machine Co. 
& Mch. Wks 
Manufacturing Co. 
Williams & Co 
Elevator Works 
Embroidering Machine. 
Ahistrom, O. J 
EKmployees’ Time Recorders. 
Pettes & Randall Co 
Riggs & Brothers 
Exhaust Heads. 
Burt Manufacturing Co. 
Hartford Blower Co 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feed Water Heaters. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons 
Feed Water Purifiers. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Feeds, 
See Automatic 


Goulds 


Feeds 


Filters. 
Norwood Enginee 
Phila. Water Pu atior 
Pittsburgh Gage Supply Co. 
Scaife, W B. & Sons 
Finishing Machinery. 
See Dyeing Drying Ble 
Finishing. 
Box slocks, 
ture.” 
McLeod & Henry Co. 
Fire Brick. 
Borgner, Cyrus, 2. 
McLeod & Henry 
Fire ena. 
Badge E. B. & Sons Co. 
Fire these. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co 
Fire Hydrants. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Fire Proof Doors and Windows, 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
Flax, Tow, Hemp 
er 
Lawson, Samuel & 
Leigh, Evan A 
Fluted KRolls. 
Hood, R. H 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, ¢ E. & Co. 
Thurston, A. G 
Flyers. 
Leigh, Evan A 
Textile Machinery 
Forges. 
Butfalo Forge ¢ 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Friction Clutches. 
See Clutches 
Friction Cones. 
Evans, G. Frank 
Fuel Economizers. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Parson Mfg. Co 
Furnace for Boilers. 
1B 


Fulling 


and 


Fire “Steel Mix- 


and Jute 


Mills for 
Goods. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunt, Rodney Machine Co 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son 

Garnetts. 

Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Textile 
Smith, Jas Woolen 

Gas Engines. 
Jones, Lewis 

Gas Exhausters. 
Hartford Blower Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Gauges. 

Crosby Steam Gage 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co 

Gears. 

Horsburgh & Scott 
New Process Raw Hide Co 

Gear Cutting Machine. 
Whiton, The D. E., Co. 

Generating Sets. 

Buffalo Forge Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Heating. 

See Ventilating. 

Heddlen. 

Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & 
Watson, L. S., Mfg. Co. 

Hosiery Boards. 

Pearson, J. T 

Hosiery Labels. 

Saranac Electrical Mfg. Co 

Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Air Moistening Co 

Hydro Extractors. 

American Tool & Machine Co. 
Empire Laundry Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E. & Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Injectors. 
Lunkenheimer Co 

Ironing Machines 

Goods, 
Empire Laundry Machinery Co. 
Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co. 

Jacquards, 

Halton’s, Thomas, 


Woolen 


Machinery C 
Machinery Co. 


& Valve Co. 


for Knit 


Sons. 





HEATING AND VENTILATING 


TEXTILE MILLS 


are thoroughly and economically 


Heated and Ventilated 


by the 


STURTEVANT SYSTEM 


WEAVE SHED, SOULE MILL, NEW BEDFORD, MASS, 


This extensive weave shed is heated and ventilated by 
the Sturtevant System. Two stand pipes admit airunder 
pressure and distribute it throughout the building; 
equal heating results. With this system exhaust steam 
is utilized, humidity regulated and the quantity and 
quality of the air varied at will. There are no scat- 
tered steam pipes, the whole apparatus being cen- 
tralized and under one man’s control. @ @ @2@ @ 


mane DD. Be STURTEVANT Co. = 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


David Gessner , 


Worcester, Mass. 


Latest 
Tmproved 
Zioth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


Napping 
Machines 


a 
) 


Specialty 


Knit Goods, Edgings, Trim- Richter, Wolfgang. Loopers. 
mings, Etc. Ruth Automatic Knitting Machine Co. Hepworth, John W. & Co. 


Cathcart, John & Co. Schoebel, Walter. Leighton Machine Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. Scott & Williams. Lubricators. 

Charles, W. B. Seyfert & Donner. Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Eheney Bros. Stafford & Holt. Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Friedberger Mfg. Co. Standard Machine Co. Lunkenheimer Co. 


Hepner & Horwitz. Taylor, James. Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. Tompkins Bros. 


Lumpers. 
Weimar Bros. Walther, Otto. Gerry, George & Gon. 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines, Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Crochet, Ete. nsetios ate and Supplies. Machinery Dealers. 
Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co. Brinton, H. & Co. Jefferson, Ed. & Bro. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. Cooper ” Chen. Lamb, J. K., Textile Mach. Co. 
Nye & Tredick Co. Corey, Wm., Ca Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 
Scott & Williams. Crane Mfg. Co. Schofield, Geo. L. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. Dodge Needle Co Taylor, James. 
; = : Machinists’ Tools. 
Kauitting Machine Cylinders. Freeman Bros. |" Whito 
~ : n, The D. EB. Co. 
Paxton & O'Neill Ives, Loyal T. Walder. J 
Ruth Automatic Knitting Machine Co. Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. Mails. en 
Stafford & Holt. Kolb, Frank E. . > 
Stanton & Lewis. Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. Gaaiesan aa Petting Ma- 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 
Knitting Machinery. ee . chines. 
American Knitting Machine Co. Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. Elliott & Hall. 
Branson Machine Co. Page Needle Co. ; Fabric Measuring & Packaging Co. 
Brinton, H. & Co. — ———- Knitting Machine Co. | Mechanical Draft. 
Claes & Flentje. ee rion. American Blower Co. 
Cooper, Chas. ardwell Needle Co. Boston Blower Co. 
Crane Mfg. Co. Labeling Machines. Buffalo Forge Co. 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd Hartford Blower Co. 
Irmscher & Co. Saranac Electrical Mfg. Co. Massachusetts Fan Co. 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co. Sibley, E. L as Sturtevant, . E. Co. 
Jones, wis. Ae AS Mechanica ngineers. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.). Laboratory Outfits. American Blower Co. 
Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. Feldt, Geo. D. & Co. Buffalo Forge Co. 
Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co. Looms. Dean & Main. 
Leighton Machine Co. Asala Co. Freeman, Walter K. 
Lindley, Geo. W. Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. Hartford Blower Co. 


Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
McMichael, A. 


Draper Company. Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
McMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co Howard Fndy. & Mch. Wks. (For Wire). Suck, Adolph. 
Mueller, Arthur. Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. Mercerizers. 
Muller, Julius. Leigh, Evan A. Blissville Mills. 
National Automatic Knitter C Lowell Machine Shop. Cooper Mercerizing Co. 
Newton, E. A. Mason Machine Works. | Greenwood & Bault, R. 
Nye & Tredick Co. Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Paxton & O’Nelll. Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. | Lorrimer, Wm. H., Sons Co. 
Pepper Machine Works. Whitin Machine Works. | Pennypack Yarn Finishing Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


kee SE EAT NORA BURT a RETR 


















Mercerizing Machinery. 







Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) | 
Birch Bros. Co. (Somerville Mchn. Works). } 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons. } 

| 


Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
Niederlahnsteiner Maschinenfabrik. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Mill Architects. 


—-See Architects and 


Mill Brushes. 
—See Brushes. 


Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W. 









Mill Engineers. 








Mill Sewing Machines. 


——See Sewing Machines and 






Supplies 





Mill Supplies. 
American Supply Co. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Barker, James. 
Buckley’s, Benj., Son., Gun Mill. | 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 

Dixen Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 

Eureka Fire Hose Co. 

Hartford Blower Co. } 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co 

Johnson Novelty & Mill Supply Co 

Kolb, Frank E. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 

Leigh, Evan A. 
Main Belting Co. 

Morris & Co. 

Murphy, E. W., & Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Broom Co. 

Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 

Putnam & Co. 

Riley, C. E., & Co. 

Richardson Bros. 

Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 

Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co 






















BUYERS’ INDEX 


The New 


GOMplon-Thayet Loom Gompany 


+ MANUFACTURERS OF 


FANCY LOOMS 


For Weaving Worsted and Woolen, Fancy Cottons and Silk Fabrics. 


Dobbies, Box Motions and Supplies. 


WORKS AND OFFICES: 


677 Cambridge Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, 
Sweet & Doyle. 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. 
Tucker, W. W. & C. F. 
Ward & Vandegrift. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 


Mill Trucks. 
City Forge & Iron Works. 
Towsley, John T., Mfg. Co. 


Napping Machinery. 
American Napping Machine Co. 
Borchers, Richard C., & Co. 
Columbia Napping Machine Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gessner, David. 

Jones, Lewis, 

Leigh, Evan A. 
Parks & Woolsen Machinery Co 
Woonsocket Napping Machinery 


Richards & Co. 


| Noils (Silk). 


Maicolm Mills Co. 
Ryle, Wm., & Co. 


Nambering Machines. 
Force, Wm. A., & Co. 


O11 Cups. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co 


Oil Filters. 
Burt Manufacturing Co. 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 


Oils. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Murphy, E. W., & Co. 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 


e 
Oilless Bearings. 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. 


Oil Hole Covers. 
Tucker, W. W. & C. F. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Oxidizing Machinery. : 
| Dubois, A. N. ; 
Paint. 








Overhead Tracks. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 
Putnam & Co. 


Overseaming Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


ates losis 


Standard Paint Co. 


Pantagraphs for Mill Engrav- { 
ing. 1a 


Johnson, C. A., & Co 


Paper. 
Richardson Bros. 


Paper Box Machinery. 
3eck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. : 


Patent Solicitors. 

Crosby & Gregory. 

Howson & Howson. 

Siggers & Siggers. 

Straley, Hasbrouck & Schloeder. 


Perforated Metals. : 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Beckley, A. J., & Co. 


Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 


Pipes and Fittings. 
Pancoast, Henry B., & Co 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 


Pneumatic Conveying. 


—See Ventilating. 

Power Transmission Machin- 
ery. 

Allis-Chalmers Co. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 


American Pulley Co. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co 
Evans, G. Frank. 


186 


Power Transmi 


Hor 


Machinery 
Preparatory Machinery 
ton). 


Ma 


(Cot- 


rt Press Co. 
W & § 
Machine 


rth ns Co 
Marble Co. 
Gessner, David 

Hart, Charles 

Howard Foundry & Mch. 
Miller Press & Machine 
North Chelmsford 
Spence & Rideout. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Cx 
Woonsocket Machine & Press ( 


Wks 
Co. 
Machine C 


Pressure Regulators. 
Gage & Valve Ce 
1lator Co 

Mfg. Co. 


y Steam 
Masee Reg 


Walw 
Palleys. 
Pumps. 


Allis-Ct 


Gou 


mers 
Mfg. 
} i 


Co. 


Pump Governors. 
Crost St & Valve 
Mason Re 
Walworth 


am Gage 
gulator Co. 
Mfg. Ce 


Purifying & Filtration Plants. 
Kent cott Water Softener Co 


rw 00« 


men Pickers. 
Philadelphia Te 


Schofield 


xtil 
Wn . 


Smit! as., W 


Ramie Tops and Noils. 
rie t Frank A 


Raw Hide Gears. 
Horsburgh & Scott 


New Process R Hide Co 


aw 


Harness Manufac- 
turers. 
American Supply Co. 


Walder, J. 


Reels. 
North Ct 


Reed and 


rd 


Reducing Valves. 
y Steam Gage & 
hemeindes Co. 

rth Mfg. Co 


Regulators (Pressure). 
y m Gage & Valv Cc 

ilator 

Mfg. Co. 


Cros Stee 


m Reg 
Walworth 


Remnants. 
Feingold, H. & 


Ribbons. 


Cheney Bros 


Alphabetical 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Ring Travelers. 
nal Ring Traveler C« 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler C« 


Roofing. 
Standard Paint Co 
Rope and Twine Machinery. 


Haskell-Dawes Machine Co., The. 


Roving Cans. 

an Vulcanized 
James, Mfg. Co. 
nar Fibre 


Fibre Co. 


Lami Co. 


Ruberoid Roofing. 


Standard Paint Co 


Saddles and Stirrups. 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 


Scales. 


Sweet & 


Doyle 


Scallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Schools. 
Lowell Textile School. 
New Bedford Textile 
Philadelphia Textile 


School. 
School 


Secondhand Machinery. 
Mchry. Dealers also classified 


——See ads. 


Sereens (Perforated). 

under Perforated Metal. 
—Bee Commission Merchants. 
- See Commission Merchants 


See 


Separators. 
Draper Co., The. 


Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Ahistrom, O J 
Arlington Mch 
Birch Bros. Co 
Curtis & Marble 
Dinsmore Mfg. 

L. F. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co 

Somerville Machine Wks., Birch 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine 


Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 
—See Power Transmission Machi 


Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) 
(Somerville Mchn. Wks.) 
Machine Co. 

Co. 

Fales, 


Bros. Co, 


Co. 


Shearing Machinery. 
Dyeing, Drying, Ble 
Finishing. 


Sheet Metal Work. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works 
Hartford Blower Co. 
Lupton’s, David, Sons 


Shell Rolls. 


Thurston, A. G., 


Shoddien. 
Wool Sho 


Shuttles. 


Bobbins 


Silk Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch 
Bros (Somerville Mchn 
jutterworth, ’., Sons Co. 
Leigh, Evan J 
Mason Machine Works 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


Silk Mill Supplies. 
Hall, I. A., & 
Silk Noils. 


Fawcett, Hughes 


See saching and 


Co. 
& Son. 


See 


idies 


See Spools, Etc. 


Shuttles, 


prop.) 
Wks.) 


& Co. 


Co 
Singe Plates. 


Arlington Mch 
Bros. Co 


Wks 
(Somerville 
worth, H. W., Sons 
yn, New Bedford Copper Co. 
Finishing Machinery Co. 


(Arthur Birch, 
Mchn. 


Co. 


prop.) 
Wks.) 


Singeing Machines. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co 

& Marble Machine Co. 

Charles H. 

Evan A 

Machine Wks., 


Curtis 
Knapp, 
Leigh, 

Somerville 


Birch Bros. Co. 


Slashers. 


Drum & Co 
Finishing Machinery 


Smith, 
Textile Co. 
Sizing, Starch and Guma. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Oo. K, Soap Co 

Stein, Hirsch & Co. 


| Skylights. 


Drouve, G., Co. 
Lord & Burnham Co. 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


Cohoes Foundry 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine 
Riley, C. E., & 


Smokestacks. 
Allen, Wm., & Sons Co. 
Hartford Blower Co. 


& Machine Co. 
Shop. 
Co, 


Soaps. 

India Alkali Works. 
0. K. Soap Co. 
Rome Soap Mfg. Co. 
Tully, J. J. 


Spindles. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Buckley, Benjamin, 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, 
Ward & Vandegrift. 
Whitin Machine W 


Spindle Tubes. 
| Bamford & Smith. 
Riley, C. E., & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, 


Sons, Gun Mill. 


Richards & Co. 


orks. 


Richards & Co. 


| Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 


| Spinning Rings. 

Draper Company. 

| Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
| 


Spinning Tubes. 
Buckley, Benjamin, Sons. 


——See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 


Company 
East: yn & Burnham Machine Co. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Payne, George W., & Co. 


Stamps for Hosiery. 
Wells, Wilfred. 


Stenm Bollers. 
Wickes Bros. 


Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & 
surance Co. 


In- 


Steam Engines. 
Allis-Chalmers Co 
American Blower Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Atlas Engine Works. 
Birch Bros. Co. (Somerville Mchn. 
Buffalo Forge 
Fishkill Landing 
Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Co. 
Hooven (The), Owens & Rentschler Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery 


Steam Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 


(Arthur Birch, prop.) 
Wks.) 
Co. 

Machine Co. 


Co. 


Steam Pumps. 
Goulds Manufacturing Co., The. 
Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Mason Regulator Co. 
Parson Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh Gage & 
Power Specialty Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 


Co. 


Supply Co. 


Co. 


Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 








BUYERS’ 





INDEX 


UBEROID ROOFING 


(Trade Mark Registered.) 


STANDARD FOR TWELVE YEARS. 


The only prepared Roofing for mills, factories, foundries, etc., which has proved Its ability to 
Proof against water, acids, heat, alkalies, gases, fumes, etc. 


TILIA eae Mee 


Fire-resisting. 
Booklet I. 


Steam Traps. 
Albany Steam Trap Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co 







Stop Motion for OOM. 
See Warp Stop Motions 





Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Caldwell, W. E., Co. 

Cypress Lumber Co. 

Hall, Amos H., Son & Co. 
Lewis, H. F., & Co 

North Chelmsford Machine Co. 
Stevens, D. B., & 

Textile Fi Co. 


nishing Machinery 





Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 














Cathcart, John, & Co. 

Chapin, George W. 

Friedberger Mfg. Co. 

Hoffman, DeWitt & McDonough. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 

Weimar Bros. 






Telephones. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 






Temples. 


Draper Co. 





Tentering Machines. 












— See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Et« 
Tenter Clips. 
Dyeing Dry I ng and 
Finishing Machinery. 



















Testing maeatnee. 
Howard Foundry & achine W 
Textile Schools. 
Schools 
Thread Board for Spinning & 






Twisting Frames. 
Houghton, ‘we 


Thread Dressers or Polishers. 
Luther, ¢ A., & Co. 


Alphabetical 









Ticketing Machinery. 


— See 


Practically indestructible. 


Outlasts tin and iron. 


Labeling Machines. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, 
104 WILLIAM STREET, NEW 





Trucks (See Mill Trucks). 
Mfg 


Towsley, John T., 
Turbines. 

See Water Wheels. 
Twine. 


Richardson Bro 


Twine Machinery. 
Haskell-Dawes 


Twisting Machinery. 


Philadelphia Te 


Valves. 


Boston 


Crosby Steam 
Lunkenhe 
Mason Re 


Walwort 


Ventilating Apparatus. 
Allington & Curtis 


American 














I 


rican 


selting 


h Mfg. 


Air 





Machine 


xtile 


Co 
Gage 
timer Co. 
gulator 


( 


‘o. 


Mfg 
Moistening Co 
Blower Co. 


0. 


} 


Co. 


Machinery 


& Valve Co. 


Co. 


Wor 


g Machinery 


hinery 


can Drying Machinery 
I ey Ventilating Fan 
Berry, A. Hun 
Boston Blower Co. 
Serato Forge Co. 
I e, G., Co 
rd Blower Co. 
Burnham Co 
Mas sachusetts Fan Co 
Nichols, E. M. 
Dryin 
Textile Ma 
G., Sons 
Chas. H 
Woolen Ma 
.: ew GR 
Mfg. ‘ 
Warpers. 
Draper Compan 
Advertising Index, with 


page 


Ce 


Co 


numbers, 


CATCH THE DUST 


IN YOUR MILL OR FACTORY BY USING AN 


ALLINGTON OR MARSHALL 
Dust Collecting System 


ALLINGTON & CURTIS MANUFACTURING CO., Saginaw, Mich. 


4 
YORK. t 
: 
i 
; 
, 
Warping und Beaming Machin- : 
ery. 
Draper Co. 
Entwistle, T. C Co. 
Philadely yhia Textile Ma hinery Co ae 
i" 


Warp Stop Motions. 





Noam Th 




















Draper Co. 4 
4+ 
Washers (Cloth). ay 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) y 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Machine Wks - 
Birch Bros. Co. 3 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. o¥ 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 59 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. ‘G 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. : 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Somerville Machine Wks., , Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery j 
' 
Washing Soda. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 


Watchman’s Clocks, 


Howard, E., Clock Co. 
Imhauser, E., & 

Nan & 

Pettes & Randall 


Riggs & Brother 


Water Purifiers & Filters. 
Philadelphia Water Purification 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


. 
: 
. 
. 
; 


w ater Setteners. 





Kennicott Water Softener Co j 
Philadelphia Water P irification { 
Water Towers. 

Caldwell, W. E., Ce 
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REPORTS ON BLEACHING, DYEING 
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Catlin & Co, 

Chapin, Geo. W. 
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Dodds, J. 8. 

Eddy & Street. 
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Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
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Jenckes Spinning Co. 
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Moeller & Littauer. 
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Speed & Stephenson. 
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Moeller & Littauer. 
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19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
31 So. Front Street, Phila., Pa. 
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Wickes’ Brothers ° 

| Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Ma- 
chine Co. 


Ww oonsocket. Mach. & Press Co.. 
Woonsocket Napping Mchry. Co. 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS, 
542 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


Fine Colored Textile Wrappers, SilK Papers @ Specialties, 


COTTON, SILK AND WOOL COODS. 


for Finishers of 


““ROYAL” ENCLISH PRESS PAPERS. 


Patent ROUND EDCE CLOTH BOARDS. 


APRIL IS A GOOD MONTH 


Toturn your seconds, left overs, remnants, or any thing 


in the textile 


material line 


into live cash assets. 


Send samples and state quantity, and will tell you how. 


H. & D. 


FEINGOLD 


91 BEDFORD ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 











Westinghouse 


Induction [lotors 





The illustration shows spinning 
mules in a New England cotton 
mill driven by Westinghouse Type 
C Induction Motors; they are par- 
ticularly adapted to the purpose and 
universally used because they 


Do the Work 


Write for information to 





Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Sales Offices in all Large Cities. For Canada: Canadian Westinghouse Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. 


Geo. Mw. Gerry @ Son, “as. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cumpers, 


Wooland Waste Dusters, 
Rag Dusters, Nappers. 
Improved Cloth Measuring Machines. 
Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired. 


The Hooven, Owens & RentschlerCo.. | JOHN W- FERGUSON, 


; Builder and 
HAMILTON, OHIO. 
~ General Zontractor. 
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MILL BUILDING A SPECIALTY References made to some of 


| non, we exsgese mill owners in the 
Middle States, including Clark thread Co., Newark, N. J., Barbour 
| Flax Spinning Co., Paterson, N. J., and others. 


253 Ue SE ree mee veeeneem, FD. N.Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N.J. 


: FORCE 


NUMBERING MACHINES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Send for Estimates and Catalogues. 


59 BEEKMAN STREET oe NEW YORK. 





BUILDERS OF THE 
EXamilton=-Corliss E:mgine. 
Simple, Compound and Condensing, of any size, for all purposes. 

New York Office, 39 and 41 Cortlandt St. 
Chicago Office, 46 South Canal St. 
St. Louis Office, 317 Security Building. 
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MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


oe 1739 SUMMER ST. BOSTON MASS.U.S.A. 
DETAILS FOR TEXTILE MILLS 
MANUFACTURING PLANTS, INDUSTRIAL PLANTS OF ALLKINDS DESICNED TO MEET THE 


REQUIREMENTS OF MANUFACTURERS 
GE & DISCHARGING PLANTS YT TPL PILL LUMA UAT TTT Ee 


DEAN & MAIN, — 
Mill Engineers and Architects, | 2\rinetorsue rena, 


1112 EXCHANGE BUILDING, 53 STATE STREET, Fuses er Caompenes, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID REPORTS ON PROPERTIES. 
H. C. PATTERSON, 
TO ELECTRIC PLANTS FOR 


ENGINES INDICATED. 
MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL eTacaus mEaeunrc 
TEXTILE MILLS. ano HYDRAULIC : 


ENCINEER. 
PHONE 3345 Broad. 17 STATE STREET, NEW YORK. 


MILL ENGINEERS | >. WATCHMAN’S CLOCK, LATEST IMPROVED 
ann ARCHITECTS | > me 


Watchman. 
STEARNS & CASTOR ~ 


Allowance made for 
ckKs. 


nine” 


Y S 
1105-10 Stephen Girard Building, PHILADELPH Ah a T. NANZ & CO., 


aaa “CONVEYING BALLINGER & PERROT, 
M AC “ | a0 aa QR ay Successors to HALES & BALLINGER. 
Biaaeeeimey) ARCHITECTS AND MILL ENGINEERS, 


Southwest Corner Twelfth and Chestnut Sts., 
Telephone No. 2553. PHILADELPHIA. 


DISC FANS 
BLOWERS 
DRYERS 


L. J. WING 
MFG. CO. 
251-253 B’way, 
NEW YORK, 
N. ¥. 


AND 


VENTILATORS 












PATENTS — LOCATIONS 


PATENTS au iee. saga etna St., Boston. 


Telephone, Main 3593, Boston, Office Established 1854. Cable Address, Aniline, 
George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U. S. Patent Office to enter the firm, 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries. Reissues obtained. Interferences conducted. Suits brought and de 
fended for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. Prepared te give special and expert attention to cases involv- 
lng knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical 


jnventions and steam engineering. Correspondence solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation best when 
Possible. 










HOPEDALE, MASs., January 2d, 1896. 
Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby & Gregory, has taken out for us since January, 1875, more 
than two hundred patents. GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 


P ATENT CAVEATS, TRADEMARKS, COPY- 
9 RIGHTS AND DESIGNS, 
Send your business direct to Washington, 
Saves time and insures better service, 
21 Years Experience. 
Personal Service Guaranteed. 


Counselors at Law 
Specialty, Textile Inventions. 


HOWSON & HOWSON 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS, Patent Lawyers, 


Suite 25, National Union Building, Washington, D.C. Solicitors 
The Manufacturers’ Exchange of Patents 


277 Broadway, New York PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 


32 South Broad Stree 
Industriat Agents for Cities, Towns and Boards of Trade New ‘Ytec. oa Pek ew 
WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 





















Correspondence invited with Manufacturers contemplating re- 
moval or extension of their plants, Send for circular, 


G. M. VESCELIUS, Manager. 











isu a Sineanouen PATENTS, DESIGNS, Pp A T E N T S 
C. AUGUSTUS DIETERICH TRADEMARKS, LABELS AND 
° AND COPYRIGHTS PATENT CAUSES 
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STRALEY, HASBROUCK & SCHLOEDER, 


COUNSELORS-AT-LAW 


Emi 257 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





AMERICAN 
s 


$100,000.00 Subscribed 
Site Donated 
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and the citizens of one of the best communities on our line are making 
determined efforts to locate a cotton mill and knitting mill. 

They want to get in touch with a brainy, experienced operator, 
who can subscribe some stock and assume active management of the 
plant. 

The immediate section produces cotton of the finest staple; the 
farmers themselves have subscribed stock and are interested in the 
success of the venture. Cheap fuel, intelligent white labor, low rates 
on the finished product, are some of ths attractive features. 

For additional information address 


J. W. WHITE. General Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


Tf you want to move your plant South write us. 


ee 
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Rdward Jefferson & Brother, 


Worsted Machinery 


127 South 2d St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J, B. FARRAR & SONS, Halifax, England. 
TAYLOR, WORDSWORTH & CO., Leeds, England. 


New and Second-Hand 


| and Lac-Dye, Orchil, Cudbear and Allied Coloring 


COTTON OR WOOLEN 
MACHINERY 


of Every Description may be had at Low Prices | 


from 


GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front Street, 


| Dyes, Dyeing Processes, List of Mordant Dyestuffs, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Send for List and state what you want. 


AGENT FOR THE WESTON HYDRO EYTRACiOR, 


igtance 
Long Distuiephone ° 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
An Ideal Shipping Point 


Have you ever expcrienced the need of a central 
distributing point for the eastern field ? 
mannfacturers now carry 


Many 
stocks of goods here, 
The best located man often gets the trade. You can 
RENT Large, Centrally Lecated Warehouses with 
attendants, of us, or you caa BUY our former plant 
(we now occupy our new factory), well located for 
manufacturing or warehouse purposes. 


Harrisburg Foundry and Machine Works 


| with 
| Suitable for Dyeing Wool, Basic Dyes, List of Basic 


Recently Published. 


Wool Dyeing, Part ¢ 


By WALTER M. GARDNER, F.C.58, 


Director of the Department of Chemistry and Dyeing of the Muni 
cipal Technical College, Bradford, England ;Editor of the Journal 
of the Society of Dyers and Colorists. Assisted by 


A. B. Knagegs, Lecturer on Dyeing in the above Inst. 


Abstract of Contents. 
Classification of Coloring Matters. 
Natural Dyestuffs. 


Logwood, Redwoods, Madder, Cochineal, Kermes 


Matters, Yellow Dyes, Catechu, Cutch, Gambier. 
Indigo, 
All processes explained. 
Artificial Dyestuffs, 
Classification of Coal-Tar Dyes, Artificial Mordant 


Chemical Reactions, Acid Mordant Dyes, List of 


| Mordant Dyestuffs. Acid Dyes, List of Acid Dye- 


stuffs. 


Direct Cotton Dyes Suitable for Wool. 
Direct Cotton Colors capable of Lake Formation 
Metallic Salts, List of Direct Cotton Colors 


Dyestuffs. 


Dyes Applied by Oxidation, Reduction 


and other Special Processes, 
Metallic Dyes. 


Methods for Dyeing Wool in Various 
Forms. 


Suitability of Dyes for Different Classes 
of Work. 


Colors Fast to Light, Colors Fast to Washing, 
Colors Fast to Scouring with Soap, Colors Fast to 
Fulling, Colors Fast to Stoving, Colors Fast to Per- 
spiration, Colors which Dye Level shades, Colors not 
Destroyed by Dyeing on Chrome Mordant, Colors 
which Dye Wool but leave Silk Checking Toread 
Unstained, Colors which Dye Wool but leave Cotton 
Checking Threads Untinted. Theory of Dyeing. 
List of Coal-Tar Manufacturers. 


Quarto Size. Price $5.00, postage paid. 


Address all orders to 


LORD & NAGLE CO., 299 Devonshire St., 
BOSTON. 


Part I of this work, published before (deals with Wool 


| Fibre, Scouring, Bleaching, Wat.r, Mordants, Assistants 


| and other Chemicals, price $2.00. Circulars of both books 
| sent on request. 
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WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


Rates, 15 cents a line per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WoRLD RECORD to be forwarded 
go direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue, ’ 


address. Cash must accompany the order for these ads, 
column each time. 


Count seven words to a line and include side 
If such ads, 


If replies 


wo! i head and 
are “displayed” the rate is $2.00 per inch Single 





Wanted. One upright set of drying cylinders, not less 
than 90" face, five sections or more, Address, “8S, F. C.,” 
rextile World Record, Boston. 


For Sale. Hosiery press, ten plates, 34 by 48. 


Hart’s latest make. Never been used. Address 
Press, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted... Factory for Silk Mill outside of Pater- 
son or. New York by a large Paterson manufac- 
turer. Address with full particulars, E. S. C., 35 
Mercer Street, New York. 

Blower for Sale. One No. 2 Sturtevant Blower 
nd drying machinery, consisting of all necessary 
pulleys, shafting, hot air pipes and six take-ups. 
Complete for drying knit goods. Norfolk Yarn 
Mills, Norfolk, Va. 


For Sale. Five H. P. Snyder Mfg. Co. make 
weater knitting machines; sizes 10, 11, 12, 13 and 
14 inch, four needles to the inch. New machines 
Will close at a bargain. Address Dron, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


SECOND-HAND APPERLY FEEDS 
FOR SALE 


Replaced by Bates Positive Driven Feed. 
E. V. BATES, 
Box 539, Lowell, Mass, 


FOR SALE. 


Eighty 42 in. Lowell looms, 1x1 box, with 20 har- 
ness Stafford Dobbies, good condition, with shafting, 
pulleys, hangers, etc. 

3 Beaming Frames, 4 Winders, 1 Splitter. 

Also 538 Turkish Towel Looms, 40 in.,4x1 box, with 
Multipliers, Fringe Pullers and Indicators complete. 

Also 6 Halton double lift, single cylinder, 1304 
hook machines complete. 


.M.C.S., care Textile World Record. 


FOR SALE. 


1 «*Cyclone’’ Stock Yarn Dryer. 








Apply 








1 Davis & Furber Card, 1899 type. 


2 Cleveland Machine Works Cards, 1900 
type. 


3 G. S. Harwood «* Bramwell Feeders.”’ 


The above are in the best of condition. 


J. WARREN ARCHER, 
17 Battery Place, NEW YORK. 


| 


$200,000 PRIVATE CAPITAL 
TO INVEST. 


A private capitalist (young man of standing) controlling above 
amouut, or more capital, desires to invest in the Textile business, 
either manufacturing or mercantile, or some lucrative business on 
that order. Would enter as partner or purchase entire business. 
No business desired where $100,000 at least cannot be invested. 
Business must be on sound foundation, and not outside of Eastern 
or Middle States. Ali correspondence treated in utmost confidence. 
Principals only dealt with. Parties desiring to correspond with 
view to business, address, ** MERCANTILE,” P.O. Box, 672, New 
York City. 





Line of Coverts Wanted. 


A Commission House can successfully handle a 
line of well made Coverts, to sell at $1.75 to $2.00, 
Must be worth the money. Address, 


“CHARS,” Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Cotton Goods for Blouses. 


A gentleman of education, artistic knowledge and high. 
est respectability, who is one of the very first experts in 
Austria in high class cotton and half-silk goods for blouses, 
dresses and shirts, desires to offer his services to a promi. 
nent manufacturing firmin the U.S, A. A great partof the 
eminent success of Austrian fine cotton goodsin all coun. 
tries is due to the above-named gentleman, who has along 
years’ experience in sampling, fabrication and sale of 
these articles from the cheapest to the most expensive 
kinds. Letters to be addressed ‘* W. B., 1243,” care of Ru- 
dolf Mosse, Vienna (Austria 


Factory For Sale. 


Near Philadelphia, with or without Machinery and Good 
Will, or owner would leave part interest as stock. At 
present occupied as Knitting Mill, but has ample room and 
power for heavier work. Lot 300 by 16v feet. Main build. 
ing stone and brick. Boilers i60 H. P., Engine 65 H. P. 
For particulars address “ B,” care Textile World Record, 
Boston. 


ELEVATOR Hoists, Water-Cranes, Overhead Tracks and Trol- 
+ leys for any capacity, size or weight, for Hand, 


Belt, Steam, Electric or Air Power, Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers,Gear- 
ing for Power Transmission. Hydraulic Screw or Toggle Presses. 
Mining and Coining Machines, Engineers and General Machinists. 
HOWARD Foundry & Mach. Wks., Lansdowne, Delaware Co., Pa. 
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ECTROTYPERS, 


RCH *S:7,REET, 
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MEN WANTED. 


Same rates as Wants, For Sale, etc. Manufacturers will be furnished, without charge, with the names of suitable 
men who are entered on our list, and can usually supply their wants in this way. 


Help Wanted. Draftsman, designer of cotton and Wanted. At once, first-class ene eee a 
spinning machinery in general by a large manu- employment. Address North Star Win. Mi Co., 
facturing company in the central west Good Minneapolis, Minn. 
opening and a permanent place for a thoroughly Wanted. A first-class man as foreman and ma- 
competent man. State age, experience and salary chine fixer for our hosiery mill. Good pay and a 
expected Address Draftsman, Textile World steady position to the right party. Address 
Record, Boston. Bacharach & Loeb, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Silk Superintendent Wanted. For a small silk 
mill in Pennsylvania About 40 looms. Must be 
able to fix looms, judge cloth and handle help. 


Want Men Familiar with Oiling Wool to sell Wool 

Oils in New England. Old established brands on market 
twenty years. Correspondence confidential. Address “F 
Address Raw Silk, Textile Word Record, Boston, W. B.,” care Textile World Record, Boston. 
Mase A Good Position is always open for a competent 
man. His difficulty is to find it. We have openings for 
New York City a man to take entire charge of high-grade men in all capacities: executive, tech- 
cloth room. Must have good management of help, nical, clerical, paying from $1,000 to $10,000 a year 
thorough knowledge of woolens, especially spong- Write for plan and _ booklet. Hapgoods (Inc.) 
ing and finishings, and a good mill experience Suite 511, 309 Broadway, New York. 

ddress t0x 7 Tex e for reco . foste 
— 7 ee a acta a Partner Wanted in Knitting Business. I have a 
- z fine little plant perfectly equipped with all neces- 
Partner Wanted. Practical man thoroughly ex- sary machinery for making knit gloves and mit- 
perienced in knitting men’s high grade union suits, tens. Good location. Good help. I am a practical 
to join advertiser in starting small plant One man and want partner with about $10,000 to at- 
with some capital preferred, but not absolutely tend to the business end. Mill now running with 
necessary. Address, Knitting, Textile World good demand for product at a satisfactory profit. 
Record, Boston. Address Partner, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Wanted by a large clothing manufacturer in 


ere 


Form for Classified Ads. 


Advertisements written on this blank (or separate sheet if desired) will be accepted for publica- 


tion among Classified Advertisements, viz.: Wants, For Sale, etc., Men Wanted, or Situations Wanted, 


at the rate of 15 cents per line or fraction thereof, if replies are sent in care of the Textile World 
Record, to be forwarded, or 10 cents per line if answers go direct to advertisers. Count seven 
words to the line, including side head and address. 

Displayed advertisements in larger type or different style, cost $2.00 per inch each time. All 
transient advertisements of this character must be prepaid before insertion. Advertisements in this 
department for next issue must reach our Boston office not later than the 2nd of the month. 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD, 2090 Devonsbire St., Boston, Mass. 


Please insert the following advertisement times. Enclosed find remittance. 


Name 


Address 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 





COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Wanted, position as superintendent of cotton 
cloth or yarn mill. American, 42 years old. 27 
years’ mill experience. Past six years as superin- 
tendent. Goods from 31/2 to 14 yards per pound. 
Recommendations from Massachusetts and Vermont 
mills. 214, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent Cotton Mill open to a position. 
Age 33; American; married. Good experience as 
overseer of carding in large mills. Combed and 
carded hosiery yarns, shirtings, sheetings, cheviots, 
madras. First-class references. 2096, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent. Worked on ginghams and cot- 
ton warps of all kinds. Lowell, Whitin and Draper 
machinery. Age 41; American. Good experience. 
2096, Textile World Record. 


Supt. of Cotton Mill, or overseer of mule or ring 
spinning is open to a position; 16 years’ experience 
in Northern mills, on yarns, denims, awnings, 
apron checks, bicycle suitings, shirtings, etc., etc. 
Familiar with all well-known makes of cotton ma- 
chinery; 29 years old: American; married. Can 
give references from large Massachusetts mills. 
1627, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent. Would like position in South. 
Not particular about salary to start. Machinist 
and thoroughly acquainted with all kinds of card 
room machinery, also spinning frames. Taken su- 
perintendent course in textile school and has had 23 
years uf practical experience in the mill, mostly on 
fine yarn work. 3044, Textile World Record. 


Cotton Mill Superintendent. Age 38; Scotch; mar- 
ried. All counts of American and Egyptian cotton 
from 10 to 60, twist and weft, warps, beams, ana 
bundles and crape yarns, super quality. Familiar 
with Platt, Asa Lee, Howard & Bullough, Hether- 
ington and Brooks & Doxey machinery. First-class 
references. 3042, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent, or overseer of carding. Worked 
on combed and carded yarn from 20 up to 140, 
twilled sateens, lawns, sheetings and shirtings. 
English and American machinery. 3036, Textile 
World Record. 


Cotton Mill Superintendent, or assistant. Age 34; 
married. Worked on cotton machinery on coarse 
and medium numbers. Textile school education in 
designing, carding and spinning. 3003, Textile 
World Record. 


Assistant Superintendent or boss weaver of cot- 
ton mill. Twenty-five years’ experience. Unques- 
tionable references as to character and ability. 
Thoroughly acquainted with plain, fancy box or 
lappet looms. Can take place on short notice. 3034, 
Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of Cotton Yarn Mill or duck mill. 
A young man; American; married. Prefers posi- 
tion in the South. Worked in different depart- 
ments, spinning, spooling, twisting, warping, ree!- 
ing and balling and now ready for a superintend- 
ent’s place. Unquestionable references. 3087, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Wanted. Position as agent or manager of south- 
ern cotton mill, nine years’ experience in manufac- 
ture of plain cotton goods. Now holds position of 
secretary-treasurer and manager but desires 
change. Thirty years old, technical college educa- 
tion. Has built and equipped for running a ten- 
thousand spindle plant. References given. Ad- 
dress Southern, Textile World Record, Boston. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 





Superintendent of large experience in the manu- 
facture of woolen and worsted fancies and suit- 
ings, is open to an engagement as superintendent 
or designer. Age 45; American; married. Good 
references. 1982, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or designer. Age 35; American; 
unmarried. Satinets, unions, fancy cassimeres, 
kerseys, worsteds. Good experience and refer- 
ences. 3058, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent. Worked on cassimeres, unions, 
satinets, overcoatings, horse goods, bed blankets, 
linings, etc. Understands stock mixing, picking 
and figuring. Has had full charge of mill. 3074, 
Textile World Record. 


Superintendent. Has made yarn and shoddies 
and about everything in woolen line. Good gen- 
eral knowledge of woolen manufacture. Familiar 
with English, 3elgium and American carding, 
spinning and preparatory machinery. 3088, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent or Overseer. 20 years’ experi- 
ence as overseer in both England and Scotland over 
combing, drawing, spinning, etc. Can work both 
long and short wools, get up all kinds of mixtures 
instruct the shading of batches, etc. Has good 
references. 43 years of age. 3086, Textile World 
Record. 


Superintendent. American; married. Worked on 
cassimeres, dress goods, cotton warps, and has had 
some experience on worsteds. Will go anywhere, 
but would like a good Western mill. Good expee 
rience. 3034. Textile World Record. 


Superintendent woolen mill. Age 47; English; 
married. Wants New England or Middle States. 
10 years’ experience in first-class N. E. mills. 2028, 


| Textile World Record. 


Superintendent, manager or designer. Age 37; 
English; married. Worsted and woolen goods for 
men’s wear and rain cloths. Worked in English 
mills, and has also been employed in this country. 
3103, Textile World Record. 

Superintendent, age 34; American; married. 
Worked on fancy woolens. Not employed, and can 
take position at once. Will not go to Canada or 
West or South. Would take a good boss spinner 

| place or assistant superintendent, but wants over 
$4.00 per day. 3104, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or designer of small or medium 
sized mill. All kinds of fancy worsteds, cassimeres, 
cheviots, overcoatings and dress goods. Age $81; 
married; Scotch. 3076, Textile World Record. 


Asst. Superintendent or Overseer. 20 years’ ex- 
perience as overseer in both England and Scotland 
over combing, drawing, spinning, ete. Can work 
both long and short wools, get up all kinds of mix- 
tures, instruct the shading of batches, ete. Has 


good references. 43 years of age. 3086, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent wants position. Worked on cas- 
simeres. cloakings, unions, etc. American; married. 
15 years’ experience. References. 1674, Textile 
World Record. 


Manager or Superintendent of a woolen mill, 
who understands designing, is open to an engage- 
ment. 384 years old; Scotch. and single. Large ex- 
perience in Scotch and Canadian mills on tweeds, 
worsteds, overcoatings, etc. Good _ references. 
1890, Textile World Record. 
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COTTON CARDERS. 


Carder im Cotton Mill. Coarse or fine, white or 
colored, hosiery, Egyptian, etc. Age 35; Canadian; 
married. 3029, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding. Large experience on all 
kinds of work and both English and American sys- 
tems. Can furnish first-class references. Had 
charge of carding in some of the best New Eng- 
land mills. 3009, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding or cotton ring spinning. 
Worked on carded and combed Peelers, Egyptian, 
and Sea Island cottons, making yarns from 8 to 80. 
3015, Textile Worid Record. 


Overseer of Card Room. Had good experience in 
carding, and is an expert in the manufacture of 
combed yarns from the bale to the finished article. 
Good references Wants no less than $18 per week, 
and will no go South or to Canada. 1745, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Carding. Has held all positions in 
picker and card rooms. White and colored goods, 
6s to 40s. 3070, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding Mill. All kinds of fine 
yarns. Started up two of the largest card rooms in 
New England. Considered an expert in the manu- 
facture of combed yarns from the bale to the fin- 
ished article. First-class recommendations. 17465, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding. Worked on all 
classes of cotton, carded and combed, in counts to 
135s. Will not go West or South. 3061, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Carding or Ring Spinning. Age 35; 
American. Sheetings, prin s and yarns, coarse and 
fine. Worked on most American machinery, but is 
more familiar with Lowell & Whitin. 1915, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding. Worked on all 
classes of cotton, carded and combed, in counts to 
135s. 3061, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding. Worked on plain, combed 
and colored American and English ma- 
chinery Age 29 Excellent references Will go 
anywhere 1759, Textile World Record. 


zoods 


WOOLEN CARDERS, 


Overseer for Washing, Carding or Combing wool 
for worsted wants to better himself. Speaks Ger- 
man, French and English. Best of references. 
2083, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding and Spinning. Middle aged; 
English: married. Dress goods, flannels, blankets, 
overcoatings and plush goods. English and Amer- 
ican makes of machinery, also an expert on the 
Bolette, 2079. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding. Worked on all 
wool, wool and shoddy, wool, shoddy and noils. 
Wants $4 a day. Familiar with Davis & Furber, 
Furbush, Lombard and Bollette and Brown Patent. 
8071, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Combing, washing, carding. 
English, married All classes of wool. 
perience and first-class 
Textile World Record. 


Age 36, 
Good ex- 
recommendation. 3094, 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Would accept sec- 
ondhand position All wool, cotton and wool, 
shoddies, mixes, worsteds. Does not wish for posi- 
tion on shoddy, but would consider one. Blankets, 
suitings, flannels. Understands spinning. 3093, 
Textile World Record. 


COTTON SPINNERS. 


Second-Hand Mule Room. Wants position as 
overseer. Age 34; married. Brown Mason or 
Hetherington mules. Textile school course. Card- 
ing and spinning. Will consider any offer. Ad- 
dress Second, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer Ring Spinning, or asst. superintendent. 
Sea Island combed from 6s to 30s, American from 
6s to 50s; in fact, all grades of cotton, also expert 
on cable yarn. Prefers South, but will go any- 
where. Wants $3.50 per day to begin with. 2020, 
Textile World Record. 


Secondhand Spinner. Held positions of charge of 
cone and tube winding and spooling, also section 
of spinning frames. Cotton yarns 8’s to 100’s on 
twisters, spoolers, winders, warpers. 3030, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of ring spinning, spooling, warping and 
dressing. Will not go South. Middle aged; Amer- 
ican; married. Good experience and references. 
3059, Textile World Record. 


Boss Ring or Mule Spinner. 
married. Asa I.ee mules, 
Platt, Mason mules; Howard & Bullough, Lowell 
and Mason frames. Yarns from 5's to 90’s. 3001, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Mule Spinning. Understands 
Mason and English makes of mules. Has worked 
in mule room sixteen years, five years as second 
band and a year and a half as overseer. 28 years 
old; married; steady and temperate. Would like 
to get work in N. E. or New York states. Has 
worked on colored hosiery yarn and filling. 1822, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Ring Spinning. 
married. Ginghams, 
etc.; $3 to $4 per day. 


Age 43; English; 
Lowell Machine Shop, 


Aged 42; American; 
sheetings, awnings, denims, 
3018, Textile World Record. 


Overseer Ring Spinzing, Warping and Spooling. 
Is experienced on white work from Nos. 4’s to 30's. 
Is familiar with Whitin and Lowell Machine Shop 
spinning frames and spoolers and warpers. Wants 
$3 per day to start with. Age 39; American; mar- 
ried. 1703. Textile World Record. 


WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


Overseer of woolen spinning desires to make a 


change. Is familiar with suiting, union, cassimere, 
satinet and knitting yarns and all ordinary makes 
of machinery. 30 years of age; American; married. 
Good references as to character and ability. 1987, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Spinning. Fancy cassimeres, ladies’ 
dress goods, overcoatings. Worked on both cheap 
and fine grades of woolen yarns. Davis & Furber 
mules and operators. Johnson & Bassett and Ban- 
croft. Aged 28; American; married. 2078, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer Ring Spinning, or asst. superintendent. 
Sea Island combed from 6s to 30s, American from 
6s to 50s; in fact, all grades of cotton, also expert 
on cable yarn. Wants $3.50 per day to begin with. 
2020, Textile World Record. 


Worsted Spinner or Section Hand. Age 22 and 
unmarried. At present employed, but not satisfied 
with surroundings. Would accept moderate pay. 
1709, Textile World Record. 


Boss Spinner. Age 34; Scotch. Worked on all 
wool, cotton and wool and shoddy mixes. Will not 
go West, South or to Canada. References. Good 
experience. 3032, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Ring or Frame Spinning, or would 
take superintendent position. Age 41; married. 
2040, Textile World Record. 


Worsted Drawer and Spinner. Would take twist- 
ing. Age 28; English; single. Can furnish refer- 
ences as to ability and character. 1784, Textile 
World Record. 













COTTON WEAVERS, 





Overseer of Weaving or designer. Lawns, sheet- 
ings, twills, sateens, quilts, bedford cords, lappets. 
A young man; unmarried. Good experience and 
— recomendation. 3063, Textile World 
Record. 









Overseer of Weaving. Englishman; 33 years of 
age; married. Worked on fine lawns, sheetings. 
sateens and fancies, coarse drills, twills, bicycle 
cloth, automobile cloth for tires. Familiar with 
Whitin, Crompton, Knowles, Mason, Kilburn & Lin- 
coln and Lowell machines. 3073, Textile World 
Record. 










Overseer of Weaving. Accustomed to fancies. 
Can do own designing and figuring. Good refer- 
ences from past employers. Is open to go any- 
where. Had experience on many kinds of looms, 
including the Draper. 1731, Textile World Record. 









Boss Weaver wants position. Very wide expe- 
rience. White and colored, plain and fancy. Un- 


derstands all kinds of looms. 335, Textile World 
Record. 















Overseer of Weaving wants position. Practical 
experience from weaver, loom fixer, secondhand to 
overseer, on all kinds of looms and make of goods. 
References. Good manager of help. Married man; 
35 years of age. 1806, Textile world Record 












Overseer of Weaving. Age 35; Scotch; married 
Good experience, and excellent references, Cromp- 
ton, Whitin, Lowell, Colvin, Woonsocket and En- 
glish looms. Sheetings, lawns, ginghams, flannels, 
fine worsteds, dress goods, shirtings and novelty 
goods. 2016, Textile World Record. 








‘WOOLEN WEAVERS. 








Overseer of Weaving, also designer. Men's wear, 
woolen and worsted, and fancies of all kinds, cot- 
ton worsteds, dress goods. Knowles and Crompton 
looms. Age 25. 3056, Textile World Record. 







Overseer of Weaving, or would take good sec- 
ond hand job. Age 42; married. Worked on dress 
goods, suitings, plaid backs, cloakings, meltons 
and other classes of goods. Worked on Crompton 
& Knowles loom. 3016, Textile World Record. 









Boss Weaver or assistant superintendent. 
Worked on all kinds of worsteds and woolens. 
Crompton & Knowies looms. Wants place at once. 
Middle aged; English; married. Good experience 
Excellent references. 3062, Textile World Record. 








Boss Weaver. Aged 38; married. Cassimeres, 
beavers, kerseys, dress goods, flannels, blankets. 
Worked on Crompton & Knowles broad looms. 
Good recommendation. 3036, Textile World Record 









Overseer of Woolen Weaving, or would take a 
secondhand job. 35 years old; married. Familiar 
with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good refer- 
ences. 3089, Textile World Record. 









Overseer of Weaving or designer. Age 29; 
American; married. Thibets, meltons, kerseys, 
worsteds and cotton worsteds. Crompton & 
Knowles looms. Good experience. First class rec- 
ommendation. 2051, Textile World Record. 










Overseer of Weave Room, designer or assistant 
superintendent Wide experience. Cassimeres, 
dress goods, blankets, flannels, etc. All patterns of 
Knowles & Crompton looms, Davis & Furber, spool- 
ing, dressing and weaving machinery, Worcester 
warp compressor. 1838, Textile World Record. 












SITUATIONS WANTED 





DYERS. 


Boss Dyer. Scotch; married. Wool, worsted, car- 
pet and cotton yarn, piece goods, dress goods, raw 
stock. Will not go West, South or to Canada. 
Wants $3.50 or over. 3082, Textile World Record. 


Dyer, bleacher and washer. Age 30; American; 
married. Cotton print goods in either the roll or 
garment, long and short hose, raw stock and yarn, 
aniline or oxidized black on hosiery. Good refer- 
ences. 3081, Textile World Record. 


Dyer. Secondhand or overseer of small place. 
Single, steady man; 25 years old. Has had six 
years’ experience on raw wool, cotton, yarn, shod- 
dies and piece dyes. 3101, Textile World Record. 


First-Class Dyer, bleacher and mercerizer is 


open to a position. Had a life-long experience on 
cotton yarns, unions, merino, hosiery, underwear, 
tapes and braids. Would like to get a position in 
a dye house just starting if possible. Competent 
of erecting and equipping a modern dye plant. 
2065, Textile World Record. 

Dyer and Bleacher in black and colors. Age 36; 
married; Swiss. Cotton hosiery and yarn. 3051, 


Textile World Record. 





Boss Dyer, mercerizer or bleacher. Scotch, mar- 
ried. Wool, yarns, piece, cotton and slubbing. 
Can take place at once. First-class recommenda- 
tions. Familiar with all the latest improved ma- 
chinery in the dyeing business. 3097, Textile World 
Record. 


Dyer. Worked on piece dyes, wool, cotton, 
shoddy yarns, rags and union dyes and carbon- 
izing. Wants place at once. Good experience and 
references. 3092, Textile World Record. 


Dyer. Worked on all classes of goods, woolens, 
worsteds, yarn, piece dyes, slubbing, blue vats and 


cotton mixes. An American; married. 3085, Textile 
World Record. 


FINISHERS. 


Finisher, both wet and dry. Age 28; English; 
married. Shirtings, ginghams, cotton dress goods, 
mercerized effects and men’s cotton suitings and 


trouserings. Excellent references. 3007, Textile 
World Record. 


Cotton Finisher. Age 27. Worked on prints, 
lawns, dimities, muslins, ducks, drills, Madras, etc. 


Understands folding and packing. 3005, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Finishing, worsted goods, white or 
fancy. A young man; married; English. Has had 


full charge of piece dye finishing. 3019, Textile 
World Record. 


Boss Finisher. Worked on broad cloth, cheviots, 
kerseys, coverts, meltons, piece dyes, dress goods. 
Prefers Massachusetts, but will go anywhere in 
New England. Not employed and wants place at 


once. Young man; American. 3046, Textile World 
Record. 


Boss Finisher in a woolen mill. Worked on ker- 
seys, meltons, cassimeres, satinets, cheviots, etc 
Wants $3.50 per day. Will not go to Canada or 
West. 3077, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Finishing. Age 32; American, 
Woolen and worsteds, suitings, coatings, cloakings, 
cassimeres, cheviots, meltons, frieze, etc. 2070, 
Textile World Record. 


Boss Woolen Finisher. English; married. In- 
digo blues, broadcloths, doeskins, meltons, chevi- 
ots, coverts. overcoatings and fancy cassimeres. 
Good experience and excellent references 1613, 
Textile World Record. 
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ENITTERS. 


Knitting Mill Sienna with 20 years’ experience in 
manufacturing aJl grades of wool and cotton knit under. 
wear is open to an engagement. Married and of good 
character and habits. References givenif required. Ad- 
dress “White,” Textile World Record, Boston. 

Knitter. Worked on light and heavy weight 
ladies’ ribbed vests and shaped vests, and all kinds 
of common knit goods. Familiar with Champion, 
Nye & Tredick, Star, McMichael & Wildman ma- 
chines. Wants work in Pennsylvania. 3037, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Superintendent or Machinist. 
married. Worked on underwear, ribbed and plain; 
sweaters, circular and flat; hosiery, circular and 
full fashioned. Will not go West or South. First- 
class recommendation. 3095, Textile World Record, 


Knitter. Worked on light and heavy weight ladies’ 
ribbed vests and shaped vests, and all kinds of com- 
mon knit goods. Familiar with Champion, Nye & 
Tredick, Star, McMichael & Wildman machines. 
Wants work in Pennsylvania or Western States. 
3037, Textile World Record. 


Boss Knitter. finisher or machinist. Worked on 
nearly 2]1 kinds of knit goods, and nearly all kinds 
of latch needle knitting machines and all kinds of 
machines used in finishing underwear. 889, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer Boarding and finishing hosiery. All kinds 
of men’s, women’s and children’s hosiery, except 
silk. Age 41; American; married. Can furnish 
references. 3035, Textile World Record. 

Superintendent of knitting mill, or foreman in 
large plant, is open to position. Had some 15 years’ 
experience as machinist, foreman and _ superin- 
tendent. Familiar with all grades seamless hos- 
iery and most makes of seamless hosiery ma- 
chinery. Understands business from starting new 
mills to finish. Perfectly sober and reliable. 3078, 
Textile World Record. 


Position wanted in charge of boarding, pressing, 
pairing, folding of hosiery, ete. First-class refer- 
ences. 3105, Textile World Record. 

A Full-Fashioned Knitter, ‘“‘Cotton’s System” 
wishes a position. Has twelve years’ experience. 
Steady and sober. Address Knitter, Textile World 
Record, Bostaqn, Mass. 

General Manager or 
underwear mill 


Age 36; English; 


superintendent of 
American; married. Been in un- 
derwear business eleven years as superintendent 
ind manager First-class references as to charac- 
ter and ability 3100, Textile World Record. 

Boss knitter, sewing machine fixer Age 28; 
American All classes of ladies’ and children’s 
knit underwear made on circular latch needle ma- 
chines Wants place at once 3102, Textile World 
Record. 

Latch Needle Knitter on N. & T.. S. & HH. S. & 
MecM. & W., Pepper, Lewis Jones, etc., circular 
hines Twelve years’ experience as boss knit- 

nd supe tendent. Wants steady work. Sober, 

manager f help, best of references. 3106, 
tile World Record. 


Knitting Superintendent 


man of wide 


ribbed 


experience in the 


manufacture of al 


classes of underwear and hosiery desires a position as 


manager or superintendent. Will be open for a position 
April ist. Is familiar with full fashioned knitting ma. 
chinery and latch 


sus American mt 


and spring needle underwear machines 


of varie akes, 


also understands manufactur. 


ing of women’s and misses’ hosiery, 


seamless and ribbed, 
and men’shalf hose. Will either take charge of manufac 
lone or is competent to fill a position where 
ht of the disposition of product 
varn and supplies. Age 45; 
References of the best. No capital to invest, but would 
prefer arrangement on salary Address, 


**O. K.,” care Lord & Nagle Co., , Boston, 


turing a would 
and buying 


Habits first-class. 


have oversig 


married, 


and percentage. 
299 Devonshire St 








DESIGNERS. 


Designer or Asst. Age 28; unmarried. Men's 
wear, woolens and worsteds. Prefers New England 
States. Thoroughly posted technically in all 
points, good on colors, calculations, etc. 3099, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Designer. A young man who has had eight 
years of practical experience in cotton designing 
wants position as designer or boss weaver 
Worked on Marseilles, crochet and satin bed 
spreads, table covers, ginghams of all kinds, in- 
cluding leno, lappet and all classes of the above 


Jacquard work a specialty. 3107, Textile World 
Record. 


Position Wanted. A young man now holding 
position as designer in cotton mill desires to 
change location. Thorough experience on fancies, 
lenos, jacquards and lappets. Address, Designer, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Designer Wants Position. Experienced on fancy 
and piece dye worsteds and on woolens for men’s 
and women’s wear. Young man. 700d references. 
Address D. A. Davenport, 312 South Street, Pitts- 
field, Mass. 


Asst. Superintendent or Designer. Familiar 
with men’s wear, Overcoatings and fancy worsteds. 
A young man. Taken post graduate course at 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, England. Attended 
Philadelphia Textile School a year and graduated 
from Lowell Textile School. Bright and of good 
character and habits. 3096, Textile World Record. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wanted, by a hard working, industrious man 
(English) a situation as fixer, second hand or over- 
seer in tape mill. 1826, Textile World Record. 





Salesman for hosiery an underwear. 
single. Can furnish references, 3060, 
World Record. 


Age 37, 
Textile 


Master Mechanic, or mechanical superintendent. 
Many years’ experience in general machine work 
and mill engineering. References. 3067, Textile 
World Record. 


Fixer of sewing machines. Is familiar with ma- 
chinery of all kinds that is used in making up and 
finishing knit underwear. Will not go West or 
South. Wants place at once. References. 3068, 
Textile World Record. 


Loom Fixer or boss weaver. 
with all kinds of looms. Can take place at once. 
A good, steady man, and thoroughly reliable. 3091, 
Textile World Record. 


American. Familiar 


Machinist. French; married. 
charge of all kinds of repairing. 
about boilers, engines, 


of references. 3090, 


Has had full 
Understands all 
motors and can give best 
Textile World Record. 


Beamer. 
first-class 
twister, 
tance. 
Street, 


Young 


desires 


man, twenty-three years old 
position, is also fairly goo 
weaver and warper. No objection to dis 
Address John Cyrie Clarkson, 1326 Seller 
Frankford, Penn 


Traveling position with mill supply 
been dyer, but mill now closed. 3108, 
Record 


house. H 
Textile World 


OVERSEER OF CLOTH ROOM. 


Young married man, experienced on Sheetings, Fancices 
Lawns and Muslins. Good manager of help. Excellent 
references. Address 


* OVERSIGHT,” Textile World Record, Boston. 
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THE COTTON MARKET 
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The Cotton Market. 





Since our last report was issued the market has 
been disturbed by the failure of the speculator who 
has led the bull movement in cotton for the past 
year. He knew enough or was lucky enough to 
begin buying cotton at 81/2 cents more than a 
year ago before the scarcity of the staple was fully 
realized, but did not know when to stop. 

Supply and demand would have caused an in- 
trease in the price without him. The rise might 
have been accompanied by such a display of 
rotechnics, but it would have occurred just the 


ume. The principal effect of the failure has been 












the market for futures Spot cotton, as our 
hart indicates, has been but slightly affected. 
[he wide difference between the price of spot cot 
n and futures creates a situation full of difficul- 
5 r tl nufacturet If the quotations on 
ires ght eflects the I e:- of supply and 
é 1 ¢g 1 ictured Oo 15 nt cotton 
y will » | sold on a -basis of 11 1/2 
en ir cot iext Novembe Such a possibilit 
ia , ; t] 

( tion in educ 

vest terms. The prospect of being caught. witl 


large stocks of high-priced goods on a falling mar 
ket is a serious menace to the business of cotto 
manufacturing, not only here, but abroad. Lan 

shire and the Continent are running short tims 
thus reducing the stock of cotton goods and trans 
1 


ferring the load to the owners of the raw material. 


The Census Bureau reports the total 1903-4 crop 


at 10,045,614 bales 


This shows plainly the solid 


CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE. 


basis for high-priced cotton. The visible supply 
on March 25, as reported by the Chronicle, tells 
the same story and is as follows: 3,283,839 bales 
as compared with 3,620,540 bales same date in 1903, 
4,184,283 bales in 1902, and 3,979,465 bales in I9oI. 
Another significant feature is the small quantity of 


She 


Champion Punch 


and Sample Fastener 


A NEW DEVICE for fastening samples of Woolen or 
Cotton Fabrics, paper or other material where an easily 
removable fastener is required. A light blow drives the 
punch, with fastener, through 3 inch of material. 
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THE CHAMPION PUNCH. 

Price of Champion Punch, with 200 assorted Champion 
Fasteners, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 (corresponding with similar 
numbers of the ordinary round head fasteners), 50 cents, 
postpaid, Manufactured by 


E. L. Sibley, Bennington, Vt., U.S.A. 
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TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Why 
The Necessity 


ofa 


Mild Scouring 
Agent? 


ECAUSE of the delicate texture of the wool fibre and the care 
necessary lest this texture be impaired, water, as far as possible, should be 
used in the scouring of wool. 

But since there are many secretions in the wool which cannot be removed by 
the action of water alone, it is necessary to resort to other methods. 

Upon these methods then, depend the grade of wool after being scoured. The 
use of water being so advisable, it follows as equally true that not harsh caustics or 
pure alkali, but rather that a detergent more mild and most liable not to injure 
should be employed. 


Wyandotte Washing Soda 


is mild in its action, high in its detergent properties and shows not the least trace 
of caustic in its composition. 


Reports from high scientific authority, as well as practical tests of some of the 
None Genuine 


Gece nec ee ene en ee — sere 
; 


| “Wyandotte” 


eS — 
| 
| 


largest mills, agree in recommending Wyandotte Washing 
Soda as the the most valuable scouring and washing ma- 
terial now on the market. 

If you are not using this material what valid excuse can 


/ 


3 ' 
a sae 
ae, you give to yourself for not so doing. 


and want. 


As our guarantee protects you against any possi- 
ble loss, you should no longer delay, but send an order to 
your supply house at once and give it a trial. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Send for our free booklet ** Report on Wyandotte 
Washing Soda by J. Merritt Mathews, Ph. D.” 


Che J. B. Ford Company, 


Wpandotte, Micb. 


ee ween eee 


— | Wyandotte Washing Soda is a material which you need 
! 


Mark 


Ghe J. B. Ford Co., *t&:. Wyandotte, Mich. 
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CHART SHOWING 





cotton brought into sight up to March 25, in spite 
of the extremely high prices that have prevailed for 
the past season. The following table gives the 
Chronicle’s estimate of the cotton brought into 
sight from September 1 of each season to the date 
given in the first column: 

From September 1 


to Bales 

SO ae as alsa raceanaie cae veo eens ees 8,996,919 
ES thre ai whe Tie e-5 oe ae ea eee eae 9,301,207 
NE cs a etlaid tisee Week eee ae eee ae 9,200,572 
i Se ee Sas <r en 8,827,468 
ee a ee ee ee ee ee ee 8,111,964 
oak eens hse Src Moalewiad en ade. 9,953,611 


The Wool Market. 


Dullness is the only feature in this market which 
is on the eve of the arrival of the new clip. A few 
houses have done a fair business, but they are the 
exception and transactions have in the main been 
restricted by a hand-to-mouth policy on the part 
of the manufacturers. The goods market has con- 
tinued unsatisfactory. Few mills have been able 
to place their entire production and quite a few 
mills have found it to their advantage to stop pro- 
duction entirely. Low grade wools have been in 


sSsoLE 


FRANK A. 
WOOL, TOPS, NOILS, YARNS, 


Fine, Medium and Coarse Wool Tops. 
Medium and Coarse Wool Noils. 


THE WOOL MARKET 


RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


Mohair Tops. 
Mohair Noils. 





strong demand and the market is comparatively 
clean of the coarse grades. 

There has been no decline in prices and the sit- 
uation is such that lower offers would probably 
not have resulted in increased sales. Manufac- 
turers have bought all the wool they required and 
stopped at that. 

Shearing is now in progress in the West and well 
informed traders predict that the efforts of east- 
ern dealers to buy the new clip at low prices will 
result in a deadlock and a waiting market for some 
time to come. The East is by no means as eager to 
buy wool this vear as in 1903 when competition 
between the different buyers sent prices up in many 
cases above the western quotations. The penalty 
of that mistake has been heavy and growers are 
not likely to be favored by the eager demand of 
last year. 

In the absence of an active trade, quotations 
must necessarily be more or less nominal. Mills 
are not carrying large stocks and a revival of busi- 
ness in the goods market would result in an im- 
mediate increase in the demand for wool. While 
this is a cause of encouragement to the wool trade 
no benefit will materalize as long as the hoped-for 


revival is postponed. 


STANDARD QUALITY COMBED RAMIE TOPS and NOILS a Specialty. RAMIE YARNS in All Numbers for All Purposes 


AGENT, 


TIERNEY, 


Camel Hair Tops. Fine, 
Camel Hair Noils. Silk Noils. 


Special Fibres and Novelties for Woolen, Cotton and Silk Manufacturers. 


Room 203, Wool Exchange Building, 260 W. Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


BALING PREGOED 


ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size .. Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


KNUCELE JOINT. 338 West Water St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


HYDRAULIC, 


i ULE Mieaae 


ALL KINOS OF ©) C 
dy yiatel “7 Pater aeaa 
USED ie e’«~ COTTON, WOOL OTHE 
IMPROVED ‘ae SPOOLERS 


TO SPOOL FROM COP, SKEIN, OR BOBBIN. 


Ghe COHOES SLASHER. 


BELT-DRIVEN, ELECTRIC and SIZE KETTLES. REPAIRS for 
HAND-POWER ELEVATORS j P.C. and M. MULES and 
For Cotton Mills, Warehouses and a EMPIRE 
Factories, | ‘ = LOOMS. 
PULLEY a Seer fo LL I 

BLOCKS. Ga eee WATERWHEEL 
OVERHEAD = = —— : 


TRACKS. 7 ——— GOVERNORS. 
The COHOES IRON FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO, Cohoes, N. Y. 


A Rigid Examination Reveals No Defects in the 


CROSBY SPRING-SAVE GLOBE AND ANGLE VALVE. 


NO BETTER VALVE CAN BE MADE. 


All Working Parts Renewable Without Removal from Piping. ALL 
PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE. THEY havea full opening through them. 
WHEN COMPLETED ARE TESTED under more than 400 lbs. pressure. We 
guarantee them NOT TO LEAK AT HIGH PRESSURES. MADE IN 
BRASS AND IRON in the various styles furnished to the trade. Try 
One or More Valves and BE CONVINCED. 


CROSBY STEAM CACE AND VALVE CoO. 


Stores: ers NEW YORK, Office and 
11C AGO, LONDON. 


Works: BOSTON, MASS. 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE. 











Eastern Yarn Market. 


















The yarn trade has given undue importance to 457, xtc ee 30 
the failure of a leading cotton speculator, and as a a ti 
sult spinners and dealers are at sea regarding the On — 3%4c. more up to 14’s; Ic. more from ; 
best policy to pursue. Prices are irregular, but the '5§ to 22's; 1c. from 23’s to 35's, and 2c. above 
strength of real cotton as distinguished from con- that. 
tracts for future delivery prevents any general de- Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carded Peeler. 
cline. The market is dull and everyone seems to 12's Sank Cd Catwietd oe MMCS var diate BW EWE doce RRR wecuews 24 
be waiting to see what the other fellow proposes 14's DAML Lae Ce ee ee ee 25 | 
to do. The spinners are unwilling to make yarn oe teteeeeeeeees 26 ‘ 
from 15-cent cotton to be sold later on a basis of a BR a a a ee i | ' 
10 cents for cotton. The knitters and weavers are 26's ............................ See: meee = 
likewise unwilling to take chances by making con- 28'S .......... ediniee Ge swsseesercetervcccesoes SOME ‘ t 
tracts at today’s quotations. In the meantime the oe Sen Ce see SEE ee Ae renee Saw ee oS ee 30 
consumers are buying what clothing they require, . = Baer pores es 2 ees eee . ) 
and the GrOwers OF CORIO WEE Cerme Fier CORE treo ra rr hin in vn nw bmn 37 
increase the product of the cotton fields. These 50's le tne te es eR ee, 39 
two classes are the essential factors in the situa- 35,8 -++rrrrrr street cess eee eee e ence eeeeees 43 i 
. . | AUPE ar5.aiul ake Sieteigotig ARG biotin Lene asain kc biGN danas .. 48 
tion. The raw cotton, yarn, cloth and knit goods La 
markets are simply stations on the way from the Eastern Two-Ply Warps, Carded Peeler. ; 
cotton field to the consumer. ID te nic marseille aitiiain we etna KR oalo 30-31 ' 
The strong statistical position of cotton, referred 2 36's eee eee e eee ee eee rete eee eceweseeeneee 32-33 14 
to in the cotton market report, is likely to prevent cate $28 aT Ee Gm Tie 091s 5 Sioa iar Sas RPA ig wi elie hin) 959 _ 34 4 
any material decline in the price of yarn. We ane a Cre, See ee ne oid 1's 
quote as follows: 2/60’s eal aie state nec task ferwta aiel eros roa 49-50 
i 
i eas ee eS 224 Egyptian Weaving Yarns. , 


Single Skeins Combed. 


z 
| 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Gives the High Silk-Like Lus 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns tre in Knit Goods and Woven 


Fabrics. 


N It Vy Boucle, Bourette and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 

ove y arns Mohair and Silk. 

CG tt W on Beams, Jack Spools ana Tubes. In Fancy, Twist, Colors 
O on arps and Printed. 


GREENE & DANIELS MFG. CO., 
COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 
Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 


Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished 
in any manner desired by the trade. Pawtucket, R. I. 


THESE MULES 
CANNOT BREAK 


BANDING 
—MADE By- 


M. J. TOOHEY & CO., of Fatt River, Mass. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 


MONUMENT WILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fanc 
and — Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 


a White and ipeerne 


Dana Warp Mills | Warps “Sims ry 


| Mule Cops 
WESTBROOK, o os MAINE 


From 30s to 50s from 


| American & Egyptian Cotton 











YARN 


Two and Three Ply Skeins, Combed. 


eS na secre bs ls ue les oe es Re ew eee 39 
DEO cvv.ce ns 2 sins 606 00 GES ee ahh os SEDER SEP o eh 40 
(0 ee ee ee ee 2 
GG iMG eae dS TO Rie ood a ea OR a eee ERO CERG a 44 
BOD cccccvecccresc recess essen tomecsctgeresionsee 47 
SSS ccccccccesccvccccccccesceccvcceeeeeeceseecs 52 
GOS ceccvcecccescc eres es ese eeedscccocccses eevee 54 





Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


The history of all attempts to corner the market 
on staples has repeated itself in the failure of the 
recent bull movement of cotton. As a consequence 
of the break in the corner, the yarn business is stag- 
nated, and it will require some time for the mar- 
ket to get steady. When it does it may be on a 
lower level of prices than have prevailed for some 
time. 

[rade at present is extremely dull, not only on 
yarn but on manufactured products, and manufac 
turers have had their legitimate profits wiped out 
The outlook 
good business this spring and summer is not 
very encouraging. The best prices that knitters 


by the high price of cotton and yarn. 


tor 
1OT 


have been able to obtain will not represent a basis 
of over II or I2c. per pound on cotton. Jobbers 
do not seem to have any large stocks of goods on 
hand, which may force them to buy during the 
summer at the advanced prices now being asked. 
Quotations are about as follows, but with the 
market unsettled as it is, prices are only nominal. 


Southern frame cones (good quality) :— 


WE ONE 2 gs bs cy pea Goss x ae eemae nines 21 
WO ED a ho bana Peca CSS od Ur eben es cane har 214 
BIG chee ce at i ack ritneen vars oe 224 
WR cial ithe eto ciaacanide biuret wabaeciva aerate Gir ae We 23 
PEO) aoe hotness Meese a vibcmevn cee anes 234 
OR sw eb voted cd bee take cca webiendcewtes 24 
De So Sek Finca Sar caer a ee ha eciewe ens ce eean 2414 
BEM rcierkin vnaneens e's. owiWnaeds Meal: etic Pee 25 
DG 6655 5590S SNS USENET CRON Wa eee IR aes 25% 
ER ira tak a sees be hn aa ano ae ad cS 26) 
MTD nik ercns Saieaaion vas ae ae wel nt he Wag Nal te 27 
MER Sous vt coer teins Ger eamticsaenel scene 32 
NOD 5 05s sda iie db oma ua heh anew dae Ss Oe cis 37 

Southern high grade mule yarn:— 

Cones. 

SER. cs secceeaheee oes eree cance aewia ees 23 
NE nnd 4s comer on ede ne bas a oiaA ae ee sed 24 
RED vcs sees Samad aknoakheavalas meee centAadsenus 2 
IES. 65 5cncceh swe ue sk a eet ess BChaweeesee 25 
WED. stints hs San wsdl cob sab a ot eee 25 
DS BO ON Bin ook snk calvinnc eacew aiaciewibeeecrne 
TAD ndinins-cidamanernsraes tet oried oltabmeen ets 27 

Southern frame yarn, lower grades:— 

Oe OS ses teraveusden eas voawnpiales ais 20-2014 


WEG hike a oer ala eee ya a eas 21 
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PAULSON, LINKROUM & CO. 
Successors to BUCKINGHAM, PAULSON & CO. 
Commission [lerchants 
COTTON YARNS of all Descriptions 


83 Leonard St., NEW YORK 


302 Chestnut St., Phila. 210 Munroe St., Chicago, III. 
Cash Advances, Cash Sales and Prompt Returns, ‘Consignments 
and correspondence solicited, 


JAMES E. MITCHELL CO., 
Cotton Yarns 


FOR ALL, PURPOSES. 


122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


CATLIN & CO., 


Yarns. 


67 CHAUNCY STREET, 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS. 





BOSTON, 
216 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, 
206 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Ballou Yarn Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Giasse0 : YARN.” SPEGIALTIE 


A. D. SALKELD & BRO., 


With FrREepD’K VIETOR & ACHELIS, 


YARNS. 


66-72 LEONARD STREET, - NEW YORK, 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


530 Broadway, - NEW YORK. 
mronwey ceo } CQTTON YARNS. 
Ramie Yarns for Knitting or Weaving. 


J. Ss. DODDS, 
346 Broadway, N. Y, Life Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
MERCERIZED 
YARNS 


Two and Three Ply, for all purposes, 


In Peeler, Egyptian and Sea Island, gassed and ungassed, naturaf 
and dyed. Fast Black for cross dyeing a specialty. 


MOELLER & LITTAUER, 


SILK, WORSTED, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MOHAIR 
Polished Threads and Tinsel. Artificial or Wood Silk. 


Mercerized, Turkey-Red, Fine Gassed Yarns. 


109 GREENE ST., NEW YORK. 























pt at: NO SA OO TAO 


ee 
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“=== ORSWELL MILLS “=~ rad 


a ee 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—Single or Twisted 


THE MALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FANCY YARNS and POLISHED THREADS. 


Offices: 229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Mills: Frankford, Pa. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURINC CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


BpPpool Tapes a Specialty. 
Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPIA. 


‘ ENGLISH-GREENE CO. 
Sol I S, Bosto n. < : Commission Merchants, 
Fz Greene Bids. -» 26 Fountain 


St., Prov., R.I. 
eonard St., New York. 
SUMMER STREET. 500 Chantent Ste Phila. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 


Consignments Solicited for Southern Mills 


Telephone Connection, 


Liberal Advances Made and Sales Cashed 
Promptly, 


ssf jt hth sh he hs 
te te teeeaeae ae 


| ts fatestba eatin infects ts 


. Mpa Carded ool 4 Glored Cotton. , 
ith 4 
So Warps and Yarns. -- Novelty arns, =. ~ pining sith wes! 
Inf Gray rope all Colors, Single or } in Various Patterns, ~ 
lwo or more Ply,and Gable Cord Colors and Twists. 
fT -MornGAS: Peis HK: Wiont-Tx 


ilies 2 sgindinrkorc hota seca 


“Machined or in Roving 


ras -) W- C-Goprery -AGT - 











Eastern cones (high grade quality):— 








Si. ges kk aes Cee ae oka ho Ge ae ea 24 
ib dew wok Dow ok bes one ko bnlae c alae an 24V 
5S: <Geatevcmeeee gh ss kk see Seka be Swe eed 25 
ES cgdea wees be aeas. bo edges oa eameas 25% 
20 6 GTR ildorveirwtueececcbvacs 26-27 
Skein yarn (mostly Southern) :— 
(76 Sb BOE ago nc eeeais eb te cdd whale keeles 20-21 
[OE Ue Gee oh cries ear a8. cece renee aces 21-22 
EG SOS So cca ee scar caer niet aneeary es eee 
OO ie aig eine cwdeaeeestanie de kin Siler ee eee 2415 
SE cc cdie hee ek Cine eEEEN ie REO ETERS es 23 
TD. cciccacpencss ashes euresuer ures ten 24 
GS ac krteasve tien bysdsPearee old detehadoaeas 25 








CR EOE OHH EEE 


8/3 slack 





> 
9 EERE REE CAEN TRE 22 
Warps (mostly Southern) :— 
i SU BE Secon cae cueck Jious sae neue ce 22-2214 
14's Cae KS De Aa REND ee nwa he Ole 
16's sheets hey Xe RIS wl ela ed Stan eae wade cholate ate 23-2314 
Se tee ee ca oe eee ie te eee 234-2 










20s 









WIR ce ba ate ated ki uie atcte amie Ore We ecto win ia 23-2314 
WO esc Weds Go ec Celene Bee eee tas a as 2314-24 


20/2 
24/2 


CE ica eh sav tekees caesar etas eadasekaen 2714-28 
Fe MOP CTT TCT OCT OR TTT ETE er eT 33-34 


Mixed colored yarns (mock twist, half colors) :— 
Rs SE sa so alds vealed wees we sae 










2 
ESRD. Ti wh ivde ove ee sadsieehsaveaiaaes 25-26 
IGE OE ED os vse ceen Cer epson vee eedosie c's 27-28 


Silver and jaeger, 1%4c. over white. 

Mock Egyptian, 2c. advance over white 

Egyptian, 4c. to 5c. above best quality white 
em 


Worsted Yarn. 










Spinners are not busy, and unless orders come 
forward within the next two or three weeks many 
to shut down. The mills are making yarn on 
orders secured early in the season, as but few if 
any orders have been placed during the last month. 
The business which was slow enough the early part 
of the season was held up still more, and the 
weavers have been working on yarn which was 
bought of spinners who wanted to keep machinery 
going. 











The trade for yarn has been almost wholly on 
1/4 to 3/8 blood qualities, and so great has the 
demand been for this yarn that the class of wool 
from which it 


2 


or 3 cents per scoured pound of a grade better than 
a half blood. 


is made has advanced to within 


The prices being asked for these 
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‘ FINISH 


who are now running short time will be compelled | 


_Silkine, also Lisle Silk 


| Hosiery, Knit Goods, Yarn, Fast 
Black, Harsh Colors, 
and Fibres. 


0. K. SOAP CO., 968 Franklin St., PHILA. 





TRY OUR 

| ne 1 
| 
| 
' 


RICHARD A. BLYTHE, 


Commission Merchant, 


COTTON YARNS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 


114 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 




























LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. : 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and. Tow Yarns, 
For Weaving Purposes. 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 


{ 

Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines, 

For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. ] 
: 
; 
: 





Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 





















Mercerized and Plain 
Skein, Warps, 













426 and 428 
Market St., Phila. 


Theo, H. Strouse & Co. 





EDDY & STREET, 


Cotton, Woolen, 


Yarns and Braids 


Worsted, Spun Silk. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co. 


Fancy Hosiery Yarns | 
IN ALL COLORS a 


New York Mills, Oneida Co., New York 





eee ONE + 
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ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


Th | ' 
— & Co., Worsted 
ALL NUMBERS 


SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, ag YA RN S 


On Cop or in Skein, for 
Weaving and Knitting Pur- Sell Direct, 
08es, in White, Naturaland 


‘ancy Mixes. Office and Mills, Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila, Pa. 


POCASSET WORSTED COMPANY, 
Worsted Yarns. 


OFFICES: 
Gth Floor, Banigan Buildinege, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns—White or colors, 
in skeins, on spools, cones, or shuttle bobbins. 


Novelty Yarns—of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only manufacturers in the 


United States making these yarns from the raw material to finished product and 
making yarns only. 


Genapped Yarns of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns. 


For Braids, etc. 
DYERS OF YARN AND SLUBBING. 


BRISTOL, R. 


French System. 
a 


B. F’ BOYER co., Bradford System. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


Office and Mill, Delaware and Cooper Streets. CAMDEN, N- Jj- 


W oolena4 Merino 
en nee RICHARD CAMPION, 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, ve eee ts 
EATON RAPIDS, MICH. Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Woolen and Merino Yarns, | Highland Worsted Mills, 


1 to 10 Runs, at reasonable prices. 


. 
ye W or l, Mokair and Wool Spun or Mixed Cotton and Shoddy Loridan Worsted Co., 
arns, in white, yray, and c 


> xr d colors 


Dress Coods Yarns a Speciality. 


17 Bank St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
E. M. ROCKWELL, - - LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES OF PRICE OF WORSTED YARNS. 


1/4 to 3/8 blood qualities are such that they are beginning to find that they are not getting 


g as good 
driving these grades off the market. The prices a cloth as they had been buying of me, and are 
are so much above the ideas of the buyers of yarns now willing to pay near my price, and if you ac- 
that the cloth buyers are looking at the better cept the offer all right, but I cannot pay a higher 


qualities for nearly the same price, and it is more price.” The difference between what the weaver 
than probable that Clay worsteds, which have been was willing to pay and what the spinner could sell 
neglected and which require the fine medium grades for was 31/2 cents per pound. 


of wool (which are now so plentiful), will again As neither could meet the other the sale fell 
come to the front. through. 

Offers for yarn are made, but the spinner and The weavers of serges are doing some business, 
the weaver are about 31/2 cents per pound apart but there is no money in it, and the orders were 
on fine yarn. placed early in the season. Some weavers who use 

When the weaver makes offers he insists that the 2/36’s 1/4 to 3/8 blood yarn and who had intended 
yarn shall be as fine as peevions lots. Said one to place orders at prices which were lower than the 
weaver in making an offer, “The clothing men are spinner could afford to make, were turned down. 





SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS MOHAIR Loops, 


KNOTS AND FANCY 
In White and Colors. YARNS FOR DRESS 
A. T. SKERRY & CO., 47 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. GOODS & CLOAKINGS, 





QUEENSBURY MILLS *..." 


— an 


MOHAIR TOPS 
AND 
YARNS FOR WEAVING 


LUSTRE YARNS 
FOR 
SERGE LININGS 


ALPACA YARNS 


SPINNERS OF MOHAIR 
YARNS 
FOR ZIBELINES 


KNITTING YARNS 
WORSTED YARNS 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS, 


ALL KINDS OF——— 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons and Piece Goods 


USED FOR TRIMMING KNIT GOODS. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, IN THE HANK, OR ON CONES, FOR 
MANUFACTURERS’ USE. SILK FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 
MADE TO ORDER. 


Mills: SOUTH MANCHESTER and HARTFORD, CONN. 


SALESROOMS: 


477, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON. 
929 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 239 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 


WILLIAN RYLE & Co., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


= ymestic Thrown Silk of every description, Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
olen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 heme St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 


Speed & Stephenson, 


E. C. HARPER, | WORSTED and WOOLEN 
WORSTED ana WOOLEN YARNS, | | aoe 


ALS OPS. 
MERCERIZED COTTON, sae See 


170 SUMMER ST., BOSTON. 
395 BROADWAY, ‘© —— NEW YORK. Long Distance Tel. 4168-2 Main. 


GCHOoORGEH VW. CHAPIN, 
\BRAIDS =: “ TAPES ees ausicemse 
i ; Cotto ana’ ite lle _ 13 to Sua, white ond ou on spoo 
eee . Un e 
YARNS : a 1 Me ro THREADS Blea ~ tied an ond "Salo ors on Manu aon 


Rejreae| CROCHET LACE EDGINGS, ons. 0 


CEORCE W. CHAPIN, 
229 Church Street 231 PHILADELPHIA 
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The spinners will not buy until May when the new 
wools will be a factor in the business, and prices 
will be nearer normal. Some spinners are paying 
as high as 46 to 48 cents per pound for 1/4 blood 
tops. 

Spinners of English spun yarn have secured most 
of their business the present season from dress 
goods manufacturers, who have used large quanti- 
ties of 1/4 to 3/8 blood yarn. Much 2/s50’s hard 
twisted French spun yarn is being used for dress 
goods. The rain coat cloth did not last, and very 
few mills are now making these cloths. 

French spinners continue busy on orders secured 
the early part of the season from hosiery manufac- 
turers, but at the present time few new orders are 
being placed. Hosiery manufacturers have been 
fortunate the present season, as the yarn they use 
is made from a fine, medium grade of wool, which 
is in poor demand at the present time. It is a 
singular fact that very fine yarn made from fine 
wool is high and the coarse yarn from 1/4 to 3/8 
blood wool is high, and carpet yarn is high on ac- 
count of the strength of coarse carpet wool, but 
the yarns made from fine, medium wools are low 
in value, and the spinners find the wool lofts 
glutted with this class of wool. 

The bright spot in the present situation is that 
cloth manufacturers have practically no orders 
booked for yarn. Buyers of worsted cloth have 
placed hardly any orders for cloth. As there must 
be some cloth bought later, when the business 
comes in, it will be on the rush. Woolen cloth 
weavers are not getting the business expected. We 
know of a mill which has machinery for making 
worsted and woolen cloth. The woolen cloth mill 
; busy, and yarn cannot be spun fast enough, 
while the worsted end of the business is flat and 
few looms are running. 

The combers are getting some business, .but are 
not doing so well as heretofore. Fine tops are 


being made at this time. Prices for yarns are well 





HOFFMAN, DeWITT & McDONOUGH, 


Manufacturers of 
Tapes, Webbing 

and Bindings. 
COTTMAN and G STS., PHILADELPHIA 


Ryer’s Station, P. & R. R. R. 
Bell Telephone, 203 Cheltenham, 










Diamond 
Stay Bindings 


+ 
A> 
a 





JENCKES SPINNINC CO., 
Formerly E. JENCKES MFG. Co. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns *°* “.say¢rs 


and Knitters, 


Double and Twist Yarns sor woolen Trade. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 


Cotton Yarns, 
Cotton Cloth, 
Silesia, Sateens, 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


For the 
Underwear 
Trade. 





GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 
40’s and above. 


YARNS AND 


me VW ARPS 


Cc. MOORE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS, 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kind 
on hand and made to order. 


S.W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. 


American Cotton Yarn Exchange 


COMBED and CARDED 
COTTON YARNS 


From Northern and Southern Mills, 








American, Egyptian, 
Peruvian and Sea Islands. 


ARNOLD B. SANFORD, Pres, and Gen, Mgr. 
PERCY H, de MAURIAC, Vice President, 
OFFICES: 67 Chauncy St., Boston. 


240 Chestnut St., Philadephia, 
108 Franklin St., N. Y. with James Talcott. 





SOMETHING NEW 


Prevents Woolen Goods from Shrinking 


Address 
| Charles H. Heyer 


|| BUSTLETON, PENN. 





SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES, 


Phone Connections. 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











SI EE Wo? see EL 5 
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are there so many con- 
cerns in the oil business ? 
Every mill-man has asked 


himself this question. The answer is: Because 
it is the only business, in which twice as much 
material is sold as is aetually used. 

For every drop of oil worn out in reducing 
friction, another drop runs off the bearing 
and is wasted. NON-FLUID OILS do not 
drip like the corresponding fluid oils. Ask 
us today for free sample by paid express and 
be convinced. 

N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT COMPANY, 


15 Church Street. NEW YORK CITY. 
14 McAllister St.. SAN FRANCISCO. 


| 


JOSEPH M. ADAMS CO. 
WOOLEN YARNS, 


Carpet Backing and Rug Yarns a Specialty. 
ARCOLA MILLS; 
Main St., foot of Centre St., Manayunk, Phila. 


Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS. 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 


Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 


226G¢ CHESINOUT STREET, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SH 0D DY WM.H.H. SLACK & BRO., 
Springfield, Vt. 
Carhonized Stock FLO C KS 


a Specialty, 
You Save Enough Insurance 


to Pay for the Equipment. 


So it costs you NOTHING to have the AMERI- 
CAN WAICHMAN’S CLOCK Fully approved 
by allinsuranee companies. We equip factories 
with Fire Alarms, Signals, etc , also Employee's 
Time Recorders, and Telephone Systems. Electric 
Time System consists of Master Regulator in office 
with secondary electric elecks throughout the mill, 
insuring accurate time. Send for particulars, 


Pettes & Randall Co.,/50 Nassau St.,New York 





maintained on the finer and coarser grades, but 
the medium qualities are easier. We quote: 
2/40’s Australian 

2/40’s XX Delaine 

2/40’s Half Blood 

2/20’s Half Blood 

2/36's % Blood 

2/26’s % Blood 


—_—_——_. 


Woolen Yarn. 


Spinners continue moderately busy and con- 
siderable woolen yarn machinery is well employed 
and will continue to be during the coming year. 
The rubber boot trade has been exceptionally 
good and has required much woolen yarn. The 
hosiery manufacturers have been using much 
woolen and percentage yarn. Some of the hosiery 
manufacturers who have been using woolen yarn 
will hereafter discard the use of this yarn and turn 
to making this hosiery out of worsted yarn in order 
to get a cleaner cut stocking. 

The manufacturers of yarns for the backing of 
fleece-lined underwear have placed some orders, 
and spinners state that it looks as though Peru- 
vian cotton would be much higher later in the sea- 
son, and that if manufacturers expect to get yarn 
at the same prices as on the initial orders, they 
should cover themselves at the present time. 
Some of the profits have been lost the present 
year by spinners neglecting to cover on cotton. 

The knitters throughout New York State are 
busy, but have not large supplies either of yarn or 
material of any kind. The present is rather be- 
tween seasons, but the indications point to an im- 
proved condition and much Australian lambs’ wool 
will be used. The demand for this stock will not 
begin much before April, as at present many of 
the underwear mills have not secured orders. 

The cost of cotton is so high and the past winter 
has been so cold that people are getting tired of 
buying 39-cent fleece-lined shirts and paying $100 
doctor’s bills for that privilege. The result of it all 
is that a demand has come for a better class of 


underwear requiring woolen yarn. 
ee 


Rag and Shoddy Market. 


The long and severe winter through which we 
have just passed has limited collections of rags and 
this in a measure is responsible for the maintenance 
of prices during a period in which the demand has 
been very far from satisfactory. Buyers have 
shown no disposition to increase their holdings and 
are feeling confident that it will be easy to supply 
their wants later on. Medium and coarse grades 
are stronger than the finer qualities. 




















, Blood Wool 


Best Soft Woolen Rags 


CHART SHOWING 





RANGE 





Shoddy and extract stocks are featureless. Man- 
ufacturers of goods have contended with a draggy 
market for their products and have been unable to 

ynsume the Very 


have been placed 


usual amount of raw material. 


few large contracts for shoddy 


during the current season, the business being con- 


‘ 


ned mainly to the small lots to supply immediate 


wants of spinners. This condition has left the mar- 
ket in position to respond quickly to any improve- 
ment in the demand for goods. 


The end of the heavy weight season, 
now in sight. The 


however, is 
ansount of shoddy and extracts 
that can be used in light weights is at best much 
less than that eames for heavy weight goods. The 
trade in wool waste is feature. 


Prices have been well maintained and owing to the 


without special 
lack of demand dealers have been slow about buy- 
ing from the mills. 
pathy with the hig} 
of the collapse 


Cotton waste is firm in sym- 
1 price of cotton which, in spite 
of the leading speculator, 
mains at what would 
sidered an 


still re- 
a few months ago been con- 


unreasonably high figure. We quote 


as follows: 


SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 


White yarn, best all wool ...........0..20+++ 38-40 

White knit, all wool, best, fine ............-- 28-32 

WR MN WA oasis cad accwccacuness ceeues 23-25 

Cee SU ON FRG oda wkc cs osiiccicecwcwes 25-28 

New pure indigo. bite ....cccccccccscs dts cele 
Merino. 


Oe ee Se ee ere errr 

Medium light, all wool, errr aan 
Medium light, all wool, No. 2 ...........++- 14-16 
aaa 
Fine dark, all wool, best grade ..........2.. 20-21 


Medium dark, all wool, No. 1 .ceseceeececee 13-15 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 2 .....e.-eeceeee 12-13 
Red knit stock, strictly all wool ..........+- 19-20 
ROG GANG, Ol WOOL seicccccccsccevcveccsse ID 





RAG AND SHODDY MARKET 


; atm Veen 1904 
45 1901 1902 1903 | JAN/FEB, {wand APR.|MAY UUNESULY AUG. SEPT] OCT. NOV.) DEC. 45 
+ T vo 
White Yarn Shoddy | 
Best |All Wool | 


OF PRICES OF SHODDY, 









RAGS AND NOIL. 


Dark blue for hosiery, strictly all wool, No. 


I : ee 
Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, No. 2....12-14 


DELAINE EXTRACTS. 


Medium light .......... 


CPOE HERE eee eH EEE Eee 


— 


EWhtasenseee jcccee ae 
WOOLEN RAGS. 
ED BOE iwna binning baie awe en esianes 12-13 
MEL. RR eca ees bcGis par bewee sh haa lanes dee 14-15 
PY DL, sv banc ccAvandieweeeks osbeei aes 16-20 
Fine merchant tailors, “all colors res acetal Q-1I 
CHOISG TENE COIGED os. hoc ceceseeececeses ‘ 13-15 
NN a cies ah denne au \bonwenecneeeeee cusin 12-13 
MEE Min Wd Gaacela-e.s 0 a4s > so.s.00.66.be stele - 94-10% 
Pe ON, POEM aw os San se cneds abe sees ‘ Q-I1 
WINS 5 ewan ols WhGavewssedcnscnseee coos 30°82 
Medium dark .. ine aeennecKe« marsiaa vee -. 7-8 
‘Beeld 
MN Tac ceceeesakeseae wiaishaalwer as cieenarars 16-18 
WIE kina Wa OheA nee eam Wena Ces Whee es dete 18-20 
Serges. 

BE du ouccke waa wee tbae os Sever weiee ae 15-16 
FO NE a caren ee nb eee Remi cudenwe 14-15 
Flannels. 

Pee UNE” "=. oSsescsancuawachoss<asaes . 18%4-22 
NS cause cacodmcdabin asin eh adaanansne . 17-18 
INE, Aididlirs tue gence vecspeeaieads dey entewe- ee 


SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 
Sol MOURNE AOU ok oc vinits nice cicccscccesse POM 
og oS ¢ esa 
ee TEE, TNO, D i nccneceticcéctedscece 3I48 
CIE PRN RITES ic ov cccccccccsdesdcvsscecce GEO 
RATE CEU CRRUNEED 5 0ccvccccicegiedscetccce FRO 
a NN IN iu.e:6.0.006s tsinewnenileecees sce, 
Fite, WOTKEEG, BOW DIACK 2.00 cccccccnssecccccccs MM 
New blue clip, best, fine .......... VeheaeeNs - 20-22 
Dark mixed yarn, extra fine ..........sse002 22-24 
All wool yarn, medium and coarse grades... .15-20 
SN ED ss ccediveccensnccabOeeseseevecienes ove Se 
SE SEN a cccceccasesaseeseesesses LEE 
ETE I BUDGE occccocccdevesovecesoescoe SEE | 
Cee BOWES 56.0. ccc0cstcccse 
Red stockings 


See 
vauaina 


eeeeeeeeeeee 
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Cotton Waste For Sale, 


Have large lines of Soiled Card, white and | 
colored Oily Card and other Cotton Wastes 
suitable for the manufacture of Cassimeres, 


Satinets, Unions, etc. Also Combers and 


other clean Cotton Wastes for Hosiery, Under- 
wear, etc. 
CHAS. W. BECKER, Agt., 


Amsterdam, N.Y. 
Address Dept. 7 


M. B. SCHWAB, Pres. H. RAWITSER, Treas. 
ED. GLUECK, Sec. and Gen. Mgr. 


RIVERDALE WOOLEN CO., MANUFACTURERS 


. Shoddies .. 


Ofevery description. C apacity 7 7,000,000 pounds per annum. 
Custom Carbonizing and Garne tting a Speciality. 
New York Office. 


140 DUANE STREET. RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, MASS. 


WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 


Amsterdam, N.Y., U.S.A. 


COTTON YARNS. 


Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for 
Yearly Waste Production. Correspondence solicited. 
Shepperson’s Code, 1878. Cable Address ‘‘Charles.”’ 


Established 1848. Telephone Connection, 
JAMES J. TULLY, 


Manufacturer of 


Fulling and Scouring Soaps 


179-181 Master Street, 
MILL SOAPS a Specialty. PHILADELPHIA. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE 


Is Acknowledged to be 


THE BEST FIRE HOSE MADE 


For Use In 


Cotton Mills 
Woolen Mills 
and Factories. 


Seamless Woven and 
Rubber-lined EUREKA 
COTTON HOSE, “TRO- 
JAN” brand, has no 
equal. Send for Circu- 


(Trade Mark) lar and Testimonials. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE CoO.., 


13 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Blue stockings 

Fancy stockings, No. 1 

Gray stockings 

Black stockings 

Knit stock comforters 

Red knit 

Light gray knit 

New light fancies 

New fancies ....cceee ieee kaakndesss<eeene 


Light, coarse 
Fine, dark 

Dark, No. 2 
Coarse dark 
Blue 
Blue—seamed 
Black—urseamed 
New black 


| Small 
| Bunting 


FLOCKS. 


Shear, fine white, all wool 
Fine indigo blue, all wool 


| Fine black, and blue, all wool 


Cotton a Cotton Wastes 


Fine dark, all wool 

gig, ee er apdeaeseeeeMke 3-4 
o. 1, black, all wool cut ...... enan 6-7 

All wool, fancy, shear and gig ...........+ 24%4-3% 


COTTON WASTE. 
No. 1 Spinners 
No. 1 Machine 
No. 2 Machine 
Machine Cop 


| No. 1 Cop 


No. 
No. 
No. 1 Oily Card 


| No. 2 Oily Card 
| Egyptian Card 


Peeler Combing 
Egyptian Combing (scarce) 
No. 1 Linters 
No. 2 Linters 


.- None in the market 


| White Clips 


Colored Clips 


| No. 1 Picker 


| Australian .......... habenwees-es bubeneee eeu 


Fine domestic 


Carpet (white) ....... 
Carpet (colored) ....... Kuhieenevtudouw eis 10-12% 


% Blood 


South Carolina, Yorkville. M. C. Willis is re- 


ported interested in establishing a knitting plant 
here. 





DYERS AND FINISHERS 


FIRTH & FOSTER CoO.., 
Dyers and Finishers °% 233628 Me's Wex 


and Cloakings, such as Ven- 
etians, Armures, Soleils, Crepons, also Silk Warp Fabrics, Cotton Warp 
Linings, Suitings, Clays, Serges,Worsted Damasks, Tapestries and Shirtings. 
Particular attention given to Fast Colors on Cotton and Worsted Yarns, Slubbing 
and Stock Dyeing. Special Black for the Silk Trade on Fine Cotton Yarns. 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 


York, Emerald and Adams Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Silk Exchange, 487 BROADWAY. 


Established 1898. Capital $150,000. Incorporated 1903. 


THE COOPER MERC. CO., 


COVENTRY, FR. I. 


Exclusive Trade Mercerizers, Gassers, Dyers and Bleachers 
of Cotton Warps and Yarns. 


Highest Lustre, Permanent Soft Finish, at Lowest Market Prices Guaranteed. 


CONINC AND WINDINC. WE SOLICIT A TRIAL ORDER. 


The Philadelphia Brush Mfg. Co. FOR SALE. 


C. T. Hole, MANUFACTURERS OF 0. C. Jones. 


BASSINE BROOMS Teststteoice Yorkshire Teasel Gigs and Slats 


For Cotton, Woolen, Silk and Knitting Factories, Machine Write for particulars to 
Shops, Dye Houses, Chemical Works and Bleacheries. 


Wears Six Times Longer Than Corn Brooms. W. W. CRANE FOUNDRY AND MACHINE WORKS, 


OFFICE and FACTORY, 123Green St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 122-124 Clark St., Auburn, N. Y. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 


( NEW YORK, 63-65 Wall Street. 
‘ain. B hes: ) CHICAGO, ILL. 
MAIN OFFICE: CLEVELAND, OHIO, Branches BIRMINGHAM, ALA., and elsewhere 
WORKS, TREMLEY, ™. J. 
SULPHURIC, MURIATIC AND NITRIC ACID, ACETATE OF SODA, ACETATE 
OF LEAD, TIN CRYSTALS, BICHLORIDE OF TIN, 


GLAUBER’S SALT 


ACETIC ACID, AQUA AMMONIA, SAL SODA, HYPOSULPHITE OF SODA, BLUE 
VITRIOL CHLORIDE OF ZINC, C.P. ACIDS and AMMONIA and other chemicals 


Correspondence Invited. 
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The WM. H. LORIMER’S SONS 60., 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


MERCERIZERS AND DYVERS. 


ne ee Ontario and Lawrence Sts., 
Roon 1 911 New York Life Building, 


346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


R. CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


BLEACHERS w MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS. 


lobe Bleach and Dye W<« 


Oxfc a and Worth Sts., Frankfo —s Pa. 140 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


FAST casas Worth and Cranite Sts., Frankford, Phila. 


ASPECIALTY. FANCY COLORS--COTTON YARNS 


We are Dyers of all kinds of YARNS cotton” Warps 


We are sure we can give you better work and better 
service that you can get elsewhere. A trial will convince. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WE DO BLEACHING and DYEING 
EsPEcIALLY FoR THE KNIT GOODS TRADE 


YARNS a = ~~ HED AND DYED (delivered on cones) 
, WINDING FOR THE TRADE, 


Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Oye Works, samuecrowrann, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


N. B. Bleached Finishing Yarns on Cones for Underwear, always in Stock. 


INCRAHAMVILLE DYE WORKS, 
Dyers and Bleachers 21.°seart e326 oa eee Rte Bane 


PURPOSES, Cross Dyeing, Ginghams, Ete. 
» Blues for all purposes in either Warp or Skein. 
PAWTUCKET, FR. I. 


Also Dyers of Turkey Reds and Indig 
Telephone. 















DYERS AND FINISHERS 


PENNYPACK YARN FINISHINC CO., 


HOLMESBURG, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mercerizers, Bleachers, Dyers and 
coepemanee Coners of Yarns. 










PROVIDENCE MILLS COMPANY, 


55th AND GIRARD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS 


Correspodence OF ALL CLASSES OF LINEN GOODS. 


} Telephone 
Solicited. Toweling and Damasks a Specialty. 


Connection. 


J aes CU CTO: 6. DAVIDOON 
Does the Best Bleaching at the Most Reasonable Rates? 


TURKISH TOWELS, SKEIN YARN, TAPE, UNDERWEAR. 
Send us a sample, we will show 


results and quote prices, 2560-62-64 N, Third St., Philadelphia. 








Established 1881, 
Peter B. Mc ren, Suter 5. , Meenas, S8.. Edw. J. » "Caughey, 
Prest. and T 


HOME BLEACH and DYE WORKS, Inc., 











SEND YOUR YARNS TO US TO 


Mercerize 


Our process insures Strength, Brilliancy, 











and Perfect Condition. 


SAe Blissville Mills, Inc. 
NORWICH, CONN. 














DYERS AND BLEACHERS OF COTTON YARNS 
Fast Colors for the Woolen Trade. Capacity 20,000 lbs. per day. 


Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. 


MARYLAND BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


BALTIMORE, 

BLEACHING, DYEING saa _aencomnne 

of ‘all grades of Cotton Yarn, 
GUARANTEED FAST COLORS. 


Direct, Sulphur and Oxidized Black, Fast and Stainless Colors 
on Merino Yarn. Fast Milling and Alizarine Colors on Wool. Cleans Wool, Floors, Aaythiag. 


TUBING: Universal and Foster: CONING 
Prompt ced taal Adina Given to ail Oxéere. INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 


KEYSTONE 









Pawtucket Dyeing “Sys%.r* y 


Fast Black Dye Works mBleaching Co. corron 
HOSIERY DYEING A SPECIALTY. oie ae Eaten Se STOCKINET 8 
1929 to 1939 E. Westmoreland St., Philadelphia. Yarns, ‘ 


JoHN BosTon, Proprietor. 232 Front St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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NEW YORK AND BOSTON 
DYEWOOD COMPANY 


FAST BLACKS FOR WOOL 


FAST ACID BLACK B 

FAST ACID BLACK B B 
FAST ACID BLACK 3 B 
FAST ACID BLACK G G 


Dye in One Operation without Aftertreatment 


FAST BLACKS FOR COTTON 


TETRAZO SULPHUR BLACK EXTRA 
TETRAZO SULPHUR BLACK B B EXTRA 
TETRAZO SULPHUR BLACK R EXTRA 


Dye in One Operation without Aftertreatment or Oxidation 


Main Office, 156 William St., New York 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. HAMILTON. 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Dyestuffs ana 
Chemicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 


THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA 
and 2 B EXTRA. Direct Sulphur Colors, 


Faster than Indigo, 


PYROGEN BLUE R. . . .. .(to light and washing. 
PYROGEN BLUE B. ... . 


Chrome Fast Black F @ R, Benzyl Blue 
and Blue B W. Fast Colors for Wool. 


Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 


122 Pearl Street, - NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 





SoLE AGENTS FOR 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 
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H. A. Tletz & Co. 


122 HUDSON STREET, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branches : 


BOSTON, MASS. Chemicals CHICAGO, ILL. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Indigo ML B SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
lL ma MONTREAL, CANADA. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I i 0 C 


CHARLOTTE, NX. C. TORONTO, CANADA. 
ATLANTA, GA. Alizarine Colors FRANKFURT a/m GERMANY, 


Branches: 


Laboratories: NEWARK,N. J. 


“ The dyeing 
with sulphur col- 
ors on cotton is 
found to be great- 
ly improved in 
respect to fullness 
and brightness of 
shade by the addi- 
tion of Turkey 
Red Oil to the 
dye bath.” 


BOSSON ® LANE, 


IAN RAC TUR ER SS 
ALIZARINE ASSISTANT | B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process.) 


OIL OLO SOFFENE (su os cotton softener.) 


TURKEY RED 

SOLUBLE OILS _  BI-SULPHITE OF 

OLEINE | SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS. 
Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 









DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 


40 Stone Street, New York. 
BOSTON. 











PHILADELPHIA. CHICACO. ) 


AN EXCELLENT SUBSTITUTE FOR INDIGO ON COTTON IS 


Katigen Indigo 


(PATENTED.) 


IMPORTERS OF. 


ALIZARINE, ANILINE COLORS 


-AND 


. DYESTUFFS. 


MOLT BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


INDIGO BLUE DYE 


ALSO DYERS OF WOOL AND STOCK, YARN AND PIECES, 
UNIONS, ETC. ALL SHADES. WOOL SCOURING. 


MILELBURY, MASS. 
All work done by experienced workmen and guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
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NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
Berli in Aniline Works = 12, cxssor:, xc. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


OP mae PRY FRET TCI ON lay 


Union Colors 


Manufacturers and sole importers of 
For all Kinds of Fabrics, Dyeing Perfectly Level 


Shade Aniline Colors for Cotton, Wool, Sulphur Black T 
sa and Extra 7B 


SEND FOR RECIPES, SAM- 
PLES AND PARTICULARS 


For Raw Cotton, Yarns, Warps and Piece Goods, inde- 
structible by light and acids, absolutely fast to scouring. 


ONE OPERATION. NO AFTER-TREATMENT. 


GEIGY ANILINE AND EXTRACT COMPANY 


LLER 104-106 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 


JOHN J. “KELLER > co. Inc. 
American Branch of the ANILINE COLOR and EXTRACT WORKS, feemerty J. R. GEIGY, 


Basle, Switzerland. Grenzach, Germany. Rouen, France. Moscow, Russia. 


ANILINE COLORS, CALICO PRINTERS’ SPECIALTIES 


DYEWOOD AND SUMAC-EXTRACTS, SYNTHETIC INDIGO, J R G. 


ae 


|oGwoop CHIPS 
ARE GOOD 


|OGWOOD EXTRACT 


Seme | Autogene Black 
Sa | Ltpnemcross 


| 
27 
4 
A 
| 
g 


IS BEST 


THE ONLY SATISFACTORY 
BLACK FoR WOOL 
SILK or LEATHER 


UsED THE SAME AS ANY 
OTHER PREPARATION OF 
LOGWOOD. 


Do NOT ACCEPT ORDINARY 
LOGWOOD CRYSTALS AS 
SUBSTITUTES FOR HEMOLIN 


SOLE AGENTS 


THE SELLING COMPANY 


186 FRONT ST 
NEW YORK 


44 S WATER ST. | 64 FEDERAL ST 
PHILADELPHIA ‘“ BOSTON 


We Are 


CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO 


Boiler 


COTTON 
Fast to Light, Air, Alkali, Acid and 
Strong Soaping. Requiring no fixing 
with Metallic Salts nor Atmospheric 
Ageing, 


SYKES & STREET, 


396 Ailantic Ave., 85 Water St, 215 Chestnut St, 
BOSTON. NEW YCRK. PHILADELPHIA. 


Duxbury’s English Calender Roll Papers 


FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS. 


22 Dey St., NEW YORK. 


Doctors 


The boiler of a factory corresponds to the stomach of the human system. 
It is effected by its feed. We prescribe for boilers free of charge. Our 
prescription is put up in solid, liquid or pow der form. We first analyze 


the water without expense. 


Write for booklet and information. 


INTERNATIONAL BOILER COMPOUND CO., 48 Market Street, Chicago. 





Sole Agents 
* for America 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Boot) 
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The Solvay Process 
Company, tevworn ica. 


SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA 


In all Commercial Tests. All Tests. 


Mono-Hydrate Crystals, Snow Flake Crystals, 


ti 


For Wool Soap and Scouring. For Mercerizing 
Cotton, Bleaching, Dyeing, etc. For Silk Makers, etc. 


Sole Agents, WINC & EVANS, 22 William St., N. Y. 
West Indies Chemical Works, Ltd., 


~" LOGWOOD EXTRACTS “""2 


Seiten we 7” 


DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, S°tt acents ror tx 


ROUBAIX WOOL 
SCOURING SALTS F. E. ATTEAUX & Co., 


The best scour for wool in the world. BOSTON, MASS. 

A perfect solvent of grease in any form 
. . Sole Agents for the 

can be used on Raw Wool, Yarns, or Ss 

Piece Goods. TREMLEY BRAND 

Does not injure the fibre, and leaves the 


* a 8 
wool clean, soft and lofty. 
Sold entirely on merit. Order a barrel iH | e 0 0 wm 
for trial. 


Will cost you nothing if unsatisfactory. 
L. B. FORTNER. meena 


vd 38 Strawberry St., Phila 


H. S. VILA, New Vilal Black Extra 


115 So. Seeond St., Phila., Pa An Improved Sulphur Black. 


Aniline Colors and Dye Rxtracts, THELATEST NOVELTIES IN DIRECT FAST GREENS 


Purest and Best Made. 
Safest to use with the Sulphur Colors. 


E. M. THAYER & CO 


106-112 BROAD ST Sumac Extract 
BOSTON 

—1 rt d Manufacta of—— ANILINE and 
MASS mpo' ers an anu rers ALIZARINE COLORS 


Cotton Softeners CHEMICALS 


















DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


e BRANCHES: 
1S 139 S. Front St.; Philadelphia. 
" © : 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 


196 Michigan St., Chicago. 





88 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. mo NGS Ot. Poul’ Gt. Montecal. 
Pyrol Blacks, Pyrol Brown, Pyrol Bronze, Pyrol Olive, 












Pyrol Green, Pyrol Yellow, Pyrol Blue. 


New fast one-dip sulphur colors standing acid, alkali, sunlight, etc. 





No after treatment required. 


KALLE & CO., 


Established 1863. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANILINE COLORS 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street, New York. 
Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gums, 


Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 
Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 











Siareh, Dexirine, GUM aud fgg, °S' msc ry eux °°” 





PAUL BEER, TheO. & P. Rothe Mfg and Supply Co., Ltd 


c th. i . ec Ketti a DYE AND BLEACH PLANTS 
oppersmith, Manufacturer o Jopper ettles an : —* 5 — . a , 
COPPER LOGWOOD EXTRACTORS (Piain and Jackets) | f°" Hosiery, Underwear and Skein Yarns installed and 
mk d complete. 
Oxidizing, Lisleing and Chroming Machines, Tom-Toms, 
Bleaching Kiers, Tanks, Vats, etc. 
Formulas sold for “Sanitary” Fast Black Colors and 
Bleaching. 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 


DYE STICKS 


Drying and Sulphur House Poles of Natural Round Water 
Grown Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods in 
Standard No. 1 and “Selects”? without knots, grades, for 

Silk Dyeing. Manufactured bv, prices and all information 
aud Heavy-Tinned Steam Cylinders, 


from ; 
E. M. HAEDRICH, i 
831 N. Fourth ectetn taindte po ILADELPHIA. 601 Mariner and Merchant Bldg., nee: Philadelphia. 


CYPRESS WATER TANKS 
Rest in the World. Send for Catalogue. 
WARREN || ARTIFICIAL STONE Write or F. LEWIS & €0., Lid 


delivered prices. 4 9 


BROTHERS ROO Fy N CG 316 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
COMPANY ROC K ASPHA LT FINISHING MACHINES Shears for Cloth, Carpets, Rugs, Plush 


with sets of Shears for one or both 
93 Federal St. CONCRETE sides; Lapping, Folding, Rolling, os sry be og 
- B s <e solid roll holding length and finish. 
Boston PAVING and and three-roll machines make solid | iding : 4 . 
9 } My Baling and finishing Presses. HOWARD FOUNDRY & MACHINE 

Mass. ROOFING ATERIALS WORKS, LANDsDOWNE, Delaware County, Pa. 














Copper Steam Pipes, Coils, Dippers, Steam Boards 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


FLORENCE, MASS. 


WILSON FILTERS FIRE HYDRANTS 


Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
eountry, from whom we have received many expressions of satisfaction. Our 
representative will call and explain our system whenever desired. 


Printing Rollers 
Singe Plates 
and Sheets 


Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


5 
; 
; 
; 
} 
+ 


Our Guarantee: 


Superior Quality. Prompt Shipments. 


We Build the Best : . 
STEEL TOWERS <= 
“ TANKS = 


For Fire Protection. 


DYE TUBS, VATS AND TANKS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
DRAW LUGS FOR TANK HOOPS, 


a DD. B. STEVENS & Co., Let us send you our 
a, 145-147 Turner Street. AUBURN, ME. Catalog and Prices. 


’ 
ot 
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MILL EQUIPMENT 


AUTOMATIC FIRE-PROOF = 


Patented Metal Window 
Frames and Sashes. 


Positively Prevent Fire From Entering Building. Suitable for 
Office and Factory. Insurance Reduced to a Minimum. 
Quick Shipments Guaranteed. Iilustrated Catalogue Free. 


= METAL SKYLIGHTS, CORNICES, 


BT a en] 


Sash. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS CO., xew*Yorc 


Established 1868, 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Cedar Vats an Tanks 


2915-2933 North Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, ete, 


Down Towa Office, 140 Chestout Street, Corner Second. 
Hours from 12 tol. 


“ Absolutely Safe and Reliable. Ask Your Friends.” 


Ee A Gallon of Water 


Weighs over eight pounds. What a risk you run by 
having a water tank on the roof of your factory. If it 
burst or fell it would result in great damage to your 
building and contents. Avoid danger and save money by 
placing your tank on a 


Caldwell Steel Tower. 


Your water supply will be improved and the pressure in- 
creased. 


May we send our catalogue pricing these outfits? 


W. E. CALDWELL CO., 


Louisville, Ky. 
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BARNEY VENTILATING FAN WORKS 


ALBERT B. FRANKLIN, Proprietor 


Zompound Fans 


For Removalot DUST, HEAT, ODORS, STEAM, SMOKE, 
MOISTURE AND GASES, AND FOR ALL 


SORTS OF 


= . VENTILATION 
165-7 FORT HILL SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. Miiis, DyvE Housrs, Scuoots, THEATRES, Etc. 


Blackman Fans The Reliance rs eing Macine 


With Direct Connected Engines. 


ECONOMICAL GPrnation 
Special attention 


Can berun at any speed and any a is called to this im- 
time. No longshafting and belts e peers d Warp Dye- 

to waste power. ng Machine. This 

th machine is built in 

. . -f— 7 @ most subs ial 

For Dye Rooms, Factories, a ; abetantia 


: e manner, being strongly 
Boiler Rooms, or where there 


geared with good,heavy 
is moisture or dust they are squeeze rolls, and hav 


: i . -\%in. 4 
the best apparatus ever in- — 7 eee a 
stalled. " = 


This machine, with lex Improved Plater-down has met with 
E. M. NICHOLS, , : 


marvelous success, and parties desiring machinery of this class, can 
make no mistake on ours’ For further particulars and prices, 


639Arch St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA, = address 
Write for particulars. CHARLES HART, 
Hedge and Brown Streets, FRANKFORD, PHILA. 


THE CG. DROUVE co. 


BRIDCEPORT, CONN., 


Manufacturers and Erectors of 


SHEET METAL 
ARCHITECTURAL 
WORK. 
Sole Manufacturers of 


THE LOVELL WINDOW AND 
SHUTTER OPENINC DEVICE. 


A line of sash 500 feet long can be operated from one 
station if desired. Adapted to any kind of sash— 
SKYLIGHTS, CORNICES, VENTILATORS. 


Correspondence solicited. Estimates cheerfully furnished and work 
guaranteed. Send for Catalogue. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


We Like to Exceed our Promise 


If we promised in the beginning all that we usually save 
in cost and time of drying, manufacturers might suspect 
we moved “hot air’’ otherwise than with our fans, so we 
often claim only 25 per cent gain when we are sure of much 
more. Every installation varies. Welike to study each 
individual case, While we sell lots of fans outright that 


buyers use to suit themselves, our most important and 

A. HUN BERRY, 
23 West First St., 
tion of the Berry System to improve drying and ventilation, BOSTON. 


satisfactory work today, is the carefully considered applica- 


where definite results are tobe accomplished and guaranteed. 


Pe the friction of every spindle, every | A. J. B ECK i. EY CO. 


ee So 284 Pearl St., New York City. 
Dixon’s Pure 


FlaKe Graphite 


“the perfect lubricant,” will subtract a little and 


the sum of these many savings, represents a big SF OF ALL KINDS , FOR ALL USES “ 
fraction of the cost of power. FOR COAL.ORE. STONE ano SOMERS 


ae STAMP Oa TENTS mip 
ELTING WoRKS,, SILVER REDUCTION & 
Send for Booklet 120C and Sample. ¢. 3M concenagie wees 

: a a PAD ARATO! WFUCAL: 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 3: SEARO Ea 


SS 
Jersey City, N. J. a 


Perforated Copper 
THECYPRESS LUMBER CO, re: svorscone neces totem 


Cotton. Duster Screens, Picker Screens. 
TWO BIC FACTORIES. ; 
- PERFORATED SCREENS OF ALL KINDS. 


TANKS TANKS | ractery, carwocd, now Jersey. 


NORTHERN SOUTHERN LEWIS JONES, 
Boston Apalachicola 6014 and Media Streets, . . . PHILADELPHIA. 
aon Florida. GAS ENGINE eins EFFICIENT 
: BRUSHING MACHINERY DURABLE 
Wate Been Write Nearest KNITTING MACHINERY LOW IN PRICE 


GEM BOX TRUCK axesactes 


Made of steel and cast iron; only weighs 44 Ibs. Will carry 
2000 pounds on floor. Must be seen to be appreciated. 
Write at once for particulars. 


CITY FORGE & IRON WORKS p3e8or0.os 
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McMICHAEL & WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


UIRGULAR RIB XNITTING JIAGHINERY 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 
For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Underwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, ete. 


ry 
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AUTOMATIC BODY MACHINE, HOSIERY RIBBER. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR LARGEST PRODUCTION, BEST 
QUALITY FABRIC, DURABILITY, ECONOMY OF OPERATION 


Full Particulars, Description and Samples Furnished upon Application te the 


McMICHAEL & WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PENN. 





KNITTING MACHINERY 


Ohe 
Two Leaders 


Fully Automatic 
Hosiery Knitters 


For Making all Kinds and 
Gauges of Seamless Hosiery 


One with 


GEARS 


the other with 


CHAIN 


for pattern mech- 
anism 


fo meet the various tastes of different manufacturers. 


Both used and approved by leading hosiery manufacturers, 


Both contain all the well-known essentials 
demanded of first-class knitting machines. 


With these two machines we can supply all the manu- 
facturer’s possible wants in the best possible manner. 


Write us for further particulars and prices. 


We also make all Kinds of 
LATCH NEEDLES. 


Many leading manufacturers use our needles and say 


they are the best on the market. 


Send us a trial order. 


Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co., Franklin Falls, N.H. 


Philadelphia Offiee: Knickerbocker Bldg., Cor. 6th and Arch Sts. 
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Another Triumph) 


for the 


Ruth Ribber 


Wool Yarn Can Be Spliced! 


It has been proved that the 


Ruth Ribber Can Splice Wool Yarn. 


~~ 


= Ty 


A gentleman representing one of the largest mills in Canada came to 
our plant looking for a RIBBER that would successfully SPLICE wool yarn, 
and stated that he had seen other splicer attachments work, but did not consider 
that they spliced wool yarn successfully. After seeing a demonstration of the 
workings of the RUTH SPLICER ATTACHMENT, he said he had found 
what he was looking for and placed his order. Other orders in duplicate have 
been received and we now have a large Canadian trade on this class of machine. 

Our new plant has been operated OVERTIME for FOUR MONTHS in 
an endeavor to accomodate our trade and keep pace with the demand for our 
products ; this tells the WHOLE STORY of the success of the RUTH products. 

MANUFACTURERS who contemplate installing new equipment will do 
well to place their orders at the earliest possible moment so that there may be no 


embarrassing delay in delivery. 


A TRIAL IS ALL WE ASK! 


Wek eee re 


| 


‘‘ Our doubts are traitors and make us /ose the good we oft 
might win by fearing to attempt.”’ 


Write for Samples of Fabrics. 


Ruth Automatic Knitting Mch. Co. 


Box T-W, YORH, PA., U.S. A. 


I SIE Ee Aang 


Every machine being guaranteed to do all for which it is constructed 


eliminates any risk in purchasing. WHY HESITATE? 





EDGINGS AND BRAIDS 


CCN 


AENMANS ANNAN VAAL EO ALLL CTA 


Friedberace Mo. Co. 


NEW LINE OF 


EDGINGS FOR 1905 


Superior in Design and Finish 
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Embracing New Effects, 


Now Ready for Inspection. 


MILLS at GERMANTOWN, PHILA. 
P. O Address, Logan, Phila. 
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oe “ INVINCIBLE” 


She monn 
“INVINCIBLE” Full ' 
ements Automatic 
| oar Knitting 
It’s best advertise- \ ¥ 
samatton oft ™ «CL Machine 


users. 


= Se ee ee “The Knitter 
METHOD | =a lara fee That Knits.” 
of : Ja 
TRANS- 2-5 — Ea Leads 
FERRING a1 Them All. 
is still the best. a 


Others try to : 
imitate. Write for Catalogue. 


Philadelphia Office, HB. JENCK ~ MEG. CoO. aan 
ROOM 870 BOURSE. Factoryand Main Office, PAWTUCHET, R. I. Hendersonville. N.C. 


THE CHEAPEST and BEST METHOD 


FINISHING RIBBED KNIT GOODS 


I8 BY THE USE OF 


OUR HICH SPEED MACHINES. 


BLANKETS, SKIRTS or COTTON COODS, 
requiring a useful and Ornamental Finish, should be finished by some of our various machines adapted for 


o—— purposes and finishes. 
Send for Catalogue and Samples, stating the kind of goods to be finished. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO., 


346 Broadway, New York. HARTFORD, CONN. Bourse Blidg.. Phila. 












KNITTING MACHINERY 


CRANE MFG.CO. W¥F 9 TREDIK Cf 


PEPPER MACHINE WORKS 
Lakeport, N. H. 


a Circular Rib Knitting 


Knitting MACHINERY 
Machinery, For making Ribbed Underwear, 


Combination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, 


INCLUDING Shirt Borders, Hosiery, etc. : ; 
Pepper's Flat Ribbed Correct Construction. Excellence 
Cuff Machines, and reer 













Automatic Welt and Loose Course 
Machines for Stock Tops. New 
Circular Stripers with Weit, Loose 
Course and Striping (Automatic), 
for Short Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose 
Legs, Wristers, etc. 


Golf and Bicyele Stocking Machines, 





ALL KINDS OF 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs and 
Leggins. Correspondence Solicited. 












An Effective Label eae wi as 


Cenighine Outfits of 


Printers 


Machinery 


Book Binders | 
Machinery | 

Paper Box 

~~. Makers 


Machinery 













LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


ta 
An extract from purchaser's letter; | 





Gentlemen :— QUALITY OF FABRICS AND PRODUCTION 
Since using your Brehmer Wire Stitching Machine, 

— have a ressed on each garment over 2000 dozen at 
st of only 40c. outside the price of machine. Where- UNEXCELLED 

as s the saute ame ount »f pin-fastners would have cost us en 

$33.20. 









sTAR ENITTING CO,cohom,xT. | NVE & TREDICK CO. 


Chas. Beck Paper Co., Ltd., | 696 arch st., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


609 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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H. Brinton & Co. 


213-215 Race Street, SaeSreree, Pa. 


BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 
For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 


Complete Estimates Furnished. Send for 


Particulars, 











The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with 
Welt and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops and Ribbed 


Legs. 


WALTER SCHOO FBTBEL,, i0i Raiph St., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES FOR 


NEW The — peas Flat Knitting Machine SE“ 


(WITHOUT LOCKS) 


ee hehe le 


The “Record” 
excludes any 
breaking of 
needles. 


- The “ Record” 
oe oa 7. em a > runs very light- 
a | . = ly and with the 
greatest quiet- 

ness, 


The “ Record’ 
narrows after a 
new method. 


HIGH PRODUCTICK. 


BUILT SOLELY BY 


IRMSCHER & CO., Dresdener Knitting Machine Factory, DRESDEN, SAXONY. 


This new invention, working after an entirely new method, is a combination of the COTTON and FLAT Knitting 
Machine with Automatic Narrowing Apparatus, for the production of full fashioned goods, seamless legs of ladies’ hose, 
plain, seamless drawers, Shaker and cardigan sleeves, etc. 


“THE RECORD ” is also built without narrowing attachment for making 2 and 2 ladies’ vests, shaker bodies, sweaters 
in 1 and 1 half and full ¢ ardigan, rib tops, etc. 


All — produced on the “ Record” have more elasticity and are of finer manufacture than any other machine of 


ita kine 
SPECIAL HAND AND POWER MACHINERY FOR FANCY GLOVES, 
SWEATERS, GOLF HOSE, LADIES’ BLOUSES, ETC. 
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CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES 


Either plain or full automatic, with 
stop motions complete, for 


Ribbed Underwear, Sweaters, 
Cardigans, Cuffs and Anklets. 


The Leighton Circular Machines are the only ones 
which Rack or Shog the needles for fancy borders; 
also built for automatic striping; and with from 4 to 
16 feeds for underwear. 


Also Builders of ABEL WINDERS, SEAMERS and LOOPERS. 


LEICHTON MACHINE CoO., 
Manchester, N.H. 


| Seer sae ig Our 

Latch ) wd | Superior 
Needles | 3 Bae or Sunken 
Rivet Head 


For all : eg 
a Needles 
Knitting : re 

save you 
Machines. | money every day 


in the year. 


Dodge Needle Co.,Manchester, N.H. 


We now build, with or without differential motion, for wind- 
ing on Bobbins from Skein or Cop, 


THE ABEL WINDERS 


ALSO THE 


Abel Seamers 
and Loopers 


IN CONNECTION WITH OUR LINE OF 


a Fe ee ea AUTOMATIC RIB KNITTING 
| SP EET , MACHINERY. 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., Manchester, N. H. 


run 14m 
aa 
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JAMES TAYLOR, 


835 Arch Street, - - Philadelphia, il 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


OF ALL KINDS. NEW AND SECOND HAND. 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY. 


New Victors, various sizes. 40 Ribbed shirt machine cylinders and dials , 
Beattie & Hepworth loopers. all sizes, cuts and makes. 
Cornely embroidery machines. Payne winder, 24 spindle. 
Hosiery presses (Lever). 2 Screw presses. 50 National spring needle machines. 
Hollow plate presses. Sandusky mangle, 60 inch. 
Hemphill machines, 334 inch, 160 needles. 250 doz. Cyclone hosiery dryer. 
Ribbed underwear machines, various sizes 24 inch belt driven extractor. 
and makes. Old style Jackson winders. 
Speed lathe. 1 Sensitive drill. 40 spindle upright cop winders. 
Brinton & Co. 3% aut. knitters, sizes. No. 35 Merrow small shell machine. 
Standard A machines, 33% in., 160 needles. Industrial over-seamers. { machines. 
Union Special machines. Complete plant N. & T. underwear 
Singeing machine. 2 No. 50 Merrow machines. 150 doz. Cyclone hosiery dryer. 
8 Stand: rd B mi chines, 138 needles. Band Folding and Cutting machines. 
100 Brooks welters. 4 Jones’ fleecing machines. Allen skein winder. 
98 Brinton & Co. and chee make hosiery ribbers. Payne 12-spindle skein winder. 
6 Invincible machines, 176 needles, almost new. 2 Standard B machines, 84 needles. 


we Ot 


wWwRItTE FOR comMprpPiuisTsEe iiISsT. 


We are always in the market to buy good second-hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 


High Speed 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery. 


Our latest model machinery has been designe 2d to run at very 
high speed, giving large production. This is accomplished with 
fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear and 
tear on machines than has been c ustomary at lower speeds. 


| 
| 


We also make Special 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, To- 
boggan Caps, Skirts, ete. 


Our Machinery gives large production 
at low cost and enables manufacturers 
to meet the market always and make 
a profit. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINERY 


« BUILT BY.. 


Chemnitzer Wirkwaaren-Maschinenfabrik 
(Formerly SCHUBERT & SALZER) 


CHEMNITZ, GERMANY. 
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HALF-HOSE LEGGER OF 24 SECTIONS, 


All classes of flat work machines for full-fashioned hosiery in all gauges, from 
21, 24, 27 up to 51 guage, from 12-24 sections, also machines for full-fashioned shirts 


and pants in all guages from 6-10 sections, with narrowing and widening. 


representative: OTTQ WALTHER, 591 Bourse, PHILADELPHIA 


Universal Cutter Co. 


45627-45G090 SCOTT AWVE., sT. LOUIS, MO. 


FRED BAUMANN, Jr., Eastern Mgr., 467 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


CUTTING MACHINES 


Made to be operated by direct current, 
110 or 220 volts. 


What electric current have you ? 


UNIVERSAL CUTTER will do the work BETTER 
and cut a GREATER quantity of Knit Underwear, 
or Fleeced Materials, than any other ae 
Machine on the market. 


Made in 3 sizes Circular Knives:—Gem, 3 1-4 inch Knife, weight 15 Ibs.; Prima, 4 inch 
Knife, weight 24 Ibs.; Giant, 5 1-2 inch Knife, weight 27 Ibs. Two sizes straight or Re- 
ciprocating Knives. Send us sample of material you desire to cut, stating thickness you 
want to cut at one time, and we will advise you as to which size is best adapted to your wants. 
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SMALL RIB MACHINES 
CROCHET MACHINES 


NATIONAL 


SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES 


Spring Beard Needle Machine 


For 


SEAMLESS HOSIERY, Plain and Novelties 


Automatic Rib Machine 
For RIBBED UNDERWEAR. Ali Styles and Cauges 


Over Seam Machine | 


‘Champion, 
Improved ”’ 


For Welting Seamless Hosiery. Covering Raw Edges of Rib Fabrics. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC KNITTER CO. 


SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


Stanton & Lewis 
CENTRAL STEAM FORGE 


316 and 318 Florist St., 
PHILADELPHIA te 


PENN. 


The best ania al in the United States 
for the Manufacture of 


Knitting Machine Cylinder 
Sinker Bed Ring Forgings, 


smallest to 30 in. dia. of the best steel. 


and 


from the 





724-726-728 Cherry St., Philadelphia 


Che Grosser wuitinenacn 
KNITTING MACHINE 
is the only reliable machine for full- 
fashioned Sweaters, Cardigan or Golf 
Jackets or Vests, Gloves, Underwear, 
Union-Suits, etc., that gives con- 
tinuous satisfaction. All parts are 
interchangeable on our new style. 
The only automatic Machine 
for Jacquard Honey-Comb 
or Seamless Shaker S weat- 
ers. We have the only first 
class High Speed 2 thread Lockstitch Overseamer 
for selvedged Knitgoods, that will sew in Sleeves or 
hem in double Bottoms on Sweaters without pucker 
ing. ARTHUR MUELLER, 780 Madison St , Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Telephone 665a Bushwick. 


WOLFGANG RICHTER, 


Importer and Builder of 


Full Fashioned Knitting Machinery 


Corner Third and Creen Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Builders of 
Steam Presses, 
Oxidizers, 
Chromers, 
Tom Toms, 
Pumps, 
Extractors. 


LoD "J a ceneatinin oy 


Hosiery and 
Laundry 
Dryers. 


OBES), 


Complete 
Dye Plants 
Erected. 
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PAXTON & O’NEILL’S 


3-4 AUTOMATIC KNITTER 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GUAGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


Has the preference wherever used over 7-8 and full automatics. Because it makes as much or more goods 
and bet'er goods, Costs lessfor repairs. Giveslesstrouble to fixers. Range on Half Hose, from the 
coarsest to 260 needle. 









Exclusive rights to BROWN’S ATTACHMENTS FOR LACE EFFECT, 


Cylinders and Dials for all size Machines. 127 Bread Street, Phila. 


AUTOMATIC IRONING and PRESSING MACHINE for KNIT GOODS. 


This machine irons and presses ribbed and flat under- 
wear, giving a fine, smooth finish and most attractive 
appearance to the goods, not to be obtained in any other 
way. It does not break buttons. Inexpensive and easy 
to ‘operate, and has large capacity. Knitting mills using 
them are greatly pleased with results. This method of fin- 
ishing is sure to come into universal use. Send for further 
particulars to 


J. W, CRAW LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 





HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


LOOPING MAGHINE. 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 
breaking of needles and points and picking up 
the metal. 










Single and Double Stitch, or Both Combined, 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., 
N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 










CORNELY 


Hosiery Embroidering 
Machine 


(Universal Feed, Bonnaz System) 


Producing chain stitch on circular and tubular goods like 


Hosiery, Gloves, Mittens, Ete. 


with cotton, silk, floss or other materials. 


_ The Universal feed motion permits the production of simple or 
intricate designs without turning the materials to be embroidered, 


oO. J- AHLSTROM, 
Sole Agent. 529 Broadway, New York. 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic Knitters 


Transferring Device 


ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 21-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 


wasnineton streets ALLENTOWN, PA. 








Hegeman Seamless 


The CRAWFORD. | Bobbin Cover. 


HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE The best, cheapest and 
PRESS renee most satisfactory cov- 


ering for winder bob- 
ig Knit er Woolen Goods. EK: bi 8 Will fit ack 
ost reliable _mach ine of the TOR ins. i te On any 


ulet on “the marke mA 
PRESS PAPERS a FENDERS. as 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT, | <iq FRANK E. KOLB, 
s to MILL SUPPLIES 
J.J. onawn RD _& SON, : pi 
NASHUA, N. FE. a ings ae mA Amsterdam, N, 2 
Established 1868. eee ant . 3 g SOLE AGENT FOR 


Adams’ Patented Latch Needles 


style or size. 
y 





HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. Hosiery 


Aon ALWAYS RIGHT. “| Boards. 


sib maa YLOR Si 
Ae i are 
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GEO. W. PAYNE, Prest. J. MILTON PAYNE, Treas. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y. 


OVER 1,650 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


For Hosiery Mfrs., Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 


| A GEO. W. PAYNE CO., 


(Est. 1865. Inc. 1903.] 


Builders of the 
Improved 


Upright Spoolers, 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. 


Doubling Spoolers, for 
doubling 2, 3, or more \ 
ends into one, f 
Upright Quillers, Qum 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. ; 
Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, Spooler, Guides, 


Bolsters and Stops Made and lé 
Repaired at Short Notice. | Fi 


OFFICE, 102 BROAD STREET 
Pawtucket, R. I. 












WILLIAM R. DILLMORE, President. JOHN C. EGLY, Secretary and Treasurer, 


KEYSTONE FULL AUTOMATIC KNITTER, 


The simplest machine of the kind ever built. A small bench machine running with iF 
a 3-4 inch belt. Can be used with two cylinders, or transfer points if desired. 
Positive thread splice. All parts interchangeable. Call and see it in operation in 
our offices, if 


MANUFACTURERS OF LATCH NEEDLES 4 


We can furnish you needles for any make of machine that you use. We number 
among our customers, the best known mills in this country. We will be pleased to 
estimate on any line. 


KEYSTONE KNITTING MACHINE MFG. CO., 2600 North Sixth St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 1] 


SEYFERT @ DONNER “Simi, 


— . it BUILDERS OF ALL 
KINDS OF 


Flat Knitting | 
Machines 


= = i= (LATCH NEEDLES.) = 
— . 
= SS SSS a4 
This FULL AUTOMATIC POWER KNITTING MACHINE has independent heads; the machines placed on one stand may be i 
of different gauge and even different width of needle-space. The machine can be used most variously for the ma) ufac- ; 
ture of all kinds of ribbed fabric (1&1, 2 & 1,2 & 2, Cardigan and Half-Cardigan), rib-tops, Sweaters, Ladies’ and Child- 
ren’s Garments, Vests, Jackets, etc. Special construction for Shaker bodies and plain, seamless Shirts with arm-holes. 


AUTOMATIC NARROWING MACHINES—Owa Invention. Patentee and Sole Makers of the “ TEUTONIA,” 


Best and quickest hand-knitting machine for hose and half-hose. Griswold heel, Narrowed toe. 
Sole Agent for the United States, JULIUS MULLER, 132 Melrose Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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harles Cooper 


= BENNINGTON, = VERMONT, 


eid OF 
| nitting 
J Giinasnatiamanssnseroa e 
=——=¢ Machinery 


Flat and Circular Rib, both Spring and 
Latch Needle, Plain Circular Machines, 
Lead or Trick Cylinder. 


Spring Needle Cylinder 
Rib-Top [Machines 


For making Cuffs, Drawer 
Bottoms and Shirt Borders. 


Spring and Latch Knitting 
Needles, 


Burr Wheels, Burr Blades, 
Sinkers, Jacks etc. 


COLLARETTE 
ATTACHMENT. 


Branch Shop, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Office, ‘The Bourse.” 


European Office, Manchester, Eng., 
68 Deansgate Arcade. 


S. J. SIBBALD, General Representative, G. E. PARKER, 


160 Sixth Ave., Upper Troy, N. Y. Traveling Representative, 
Telephone No. 4325. Amsterdam, N. Y, 
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The J, AITB, LEADER OF KNITTERS, 


Original and Still the Best. 


Most widely used; being operated in every 
civilized country in the world. For 
description, prices, etc., see catalogue. 


CIRCULAR MACHINES, 


r si 
ae aaa. Oe Ene ey yo 


LAMB KNITTING m a 
MACHINE COMPANY, —  —— 
P.O. Box 5888, Chicopee Falis, Mass. Th Tee 


4. E. WOODHEAD, L. D. SANBORN. 
100 22d St., Chicago. Room 505 Wool Exchange, New York. 









































Knitting Machine) 3x" 


B A Full Automatic Seamless Others in 

Machine, thoroughly inter- Economy of 
changable in all its parts. O ti 

A More simply constructed peration, 
than any machine on the Production 


| and 
Full | Fabric. 
Automatic, = Rose 
Two-Color| Built, 


Striping | Easiest 
Machine | Operated. 














Superior 
Full | Fabric. 
Automatic STANDARD B, Au- 





tomatic Double Sole 


. . } 
Combination | and all Improve- 







La d ments. 

ce an STANDARD ©, the 
° only Automatic 

Stripe Heel and Toe 


Changer. 
Machine STANDARD D, Au- 


tomatic Striping 


American Knitting Machine Co., Machine, none other in the market, | 4 


Office and Works : 
Oxford street, between Mascher and ’ 


Hancock, 
508 Ludlow St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. p 
PP yt u LADE LPH i A, PA. | Estimates Purdtined for Complete Hosiery Plant. 
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AUTOMATIC 


Knitting Machines 


For Plain and Fancy Goods. 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET! 


Special Constructions for different articles! 


INDEPENDENT HEADS. 




















Cardigan Jackets and Underwear Machine. 


DOUBLE SYSTEM OF LOCKS. 


Double-side Power Stands, 
6 at once, 


Paris, 1900, Gold Medal. 


Ask for samples and particulars, 
state gauge and size you want. 


CLAES & FLENTJE, 


Muhlhausen, Thur, 


GERMANY. Automatic Widening Machine for Sleeves, Drawers, Garments, Plain and Ribbed. 


et Germantown Hosiery Machine Works 


LINDLEY'S NEW AUTOMATIC POWER 
GLOVE FINGERING MACHINE 


Germantown Skein Winder and Links for Double Ribs. Cardigan 
Jacket and Cireular Knitting Machines for Shirts and Hosiery. 


Cylinders and Dials of all kinds made and hardened. Special 
Machine and Jobbing Work promptly attended to. Also 
equipped to do general repairing of Platt’s Cotton Spinning 
Machinery. Correspondence solicited. 


GEO. W. LINDLEY, Prop. ““\Jeeaereeun. ca’ 


THIS GEM CLOTH CUTTER 


Is a machine that has all the good points requisite for a 
strictly first-class cloth cutter. It is a very heavy, com- 
pact, firm and rigid machine; and is thoroughly braced 
underneath. The knife is six (6) inches deep; cuts perfectly 
true and for fine cutting is unsurpassed. It is supplied 
with graduated table, back, side and split guages, and the 
lever can be adjusted to any positiontosuitoperator. Itis 
provided with transverse finger gauge and clamp for cutting 
narrow strips. It will cut large piles of the toughest grades 
of cloth, including silk, satin, domet, sateen, jeans, linen, 
silesia, cambric, ete. It has been in universal use in the 
knitting mills overfifteen years. It is undoubtedly the most 
simple, durable and perfect hand machine made. 


Special Machines for Knitting Mills 


Band Folding and Cutting Machines, Power Neck Marking and 
Shaping Machines, Hund and Pow r Cloth Cutters, Flat Rib Cut- 
ters, Folders and Winders, Loopers, Hot Koll Folders, Eyelet 
Machine, Irregular Form Cutting Machines. Also Full Line of 
Knitting Mill Supplies. Send for Clreulars, 


Thomas Hennedy @ Son, Cohoes, N. Y. 


THE GEM CLOTH CUTTER, 
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Sash Operating Device 


For Raising Monitor and other Ventilating Sashes 
for Factories, Mills, Store Buildings, etc. 
Long lines of Sashes can be swung easily and evenly to any desired opening. Itis self. 


FREE FROM CHAINS, CABLES AND SPRINGS. 


It is the strongest, best finished and neatest sash operating machinery made, 


LORD @® BURNHAM CO. 


New York Office: 
1133 Broadway, cor. 26th St. 


locking at any point. 


Write 
today tor Catalogue, 


Gen, Office and Works 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





PERFECT FAST BLACK FOR HOSIERY. 


The ‘‘ Dubois’ Sanitary ’’ Oxidized Fast Black Dyeing Process with the Lisle Thread Silk Finish, Patented 
March 17, 1903, and the *‘ Dubois Sanitary’? One Dip Fast Black in Powder Form, Leads Them All. 


This is the most reliable dyeing formula known to fast black 
dyers. It has been adopted successfully by many leading mills. It 
always gives uniform shade, oxidizes well and the fabric is almost 
as strong as though dyed with direct colors. Most important of 
all, it gives a fine lisle thread finish without in the least tendering 


the goods. Beware of cheap fast black formulas, which are sure | 


to be dearer in the end. 


The cost of the Dubois black, the best in the market, is very 


reasonable, as low as $1.40 per 100 pounds dyed in ordinary black 
for cheap trade,and not over $2.5v per 100 for the very best black for 
high grade goods, guaranteed to be ungreenabie to acid tests and 
wear. Sulphur and diamine blacks particularly are so much im- 
proved after having been lisled by my patented process that they 
look just as will as aniline oxidized fast biack, and yarn costing 
17 1-2 cents per pound will produce as fine a looking fabric treated 
by my process as the genuine lisle thread at a cost of 34 cents per 
pound. 


ALSO NOTICE:—THAT MY ONE DIP SANITARY FAST BLACK 
IN POWDER FORM is the same black as the Sanitary Oxidize Fast 
Black Process mentioned at the head of this advertisement, and is 
a long felt want among the trade, particularly or small concerns 


A. N. DUBOIS or 


2170 Sedgeley Ave., Phila., Pa. 





whose production would not warrant the equipping of an Oxidize 
Fast Black Dyeing plant. 

The cost per 100 pounds hosiery dyed with this black is from 
#3.50 to $3.80, according to amount of softener used. 

This One Dip Sanitary Black is positively guaranteed to be 
ungreenable to acid test and wear and leaves the fabric as strong 
after dyeing as it was in the white. 

The apparatus required to start dyeing are but two ordinary 
wood dyer’s tubs and one hydro-extractor. 

Those wishing to put on their goods so dyed my “ Lisle Thread 
Finish” (Patented) can do so by simply adding to above apparatus 


one or more of my “ Stationary Oxidizing Machines” (Patented ¢ 


June 10, 1902.) 

Dyers and mannfacturers that are far away may procure a 
license with full instructions for building the machines economi- 
cally, paying asmall royalty forthe use. I have made the royal- 
ties low, so that NO ONE MAY BE DEBARRED BY REASON 
OF THE PRICE, butI mean to protect my patents and will vigor 
ously prosecute any who infringe. 

Fast black dye and bleach plants for hosiery, underwear and 
skein fast black yarn dyeing, installed and equipped complete, if 
desired. Apply to 


KEYSTONE LAW AND PATENT CoO., 


Betz Bldg., So. Broad and Market Sts., Phila., Pa. 





WILFRED WELLS, 


Sole;Manufacturerjof the 


CHAMPION HOSIERY STAMNIP. 


PATENTED JANUARY 7, 1896. 


The Only Perfect Stamp for Hosiery, Underwear and all Woven}Fabrics. 


505 W. Lehigh Avenue, . 


A. McMICHAEL, 
Machinist, 


Repairs to Hosiery and Underwear Machines, 
Cylinders and Dials of every description. 


FINE MACHINE WORK. 


22 Armat Street, near Main, Germantown, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


We HARDEN all CYLINDERS and DIALS 


large and small. 
WOOLEN AND 


Reels for Cotton “Wossre 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. 


LINDSAY, HYDE & CO., 


2124 to 2130 East York St.,. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























BLOCKS FORTPRINTING HOSIERY. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





The Johnston Patent 
Improved Vertical Dryer 


S an absolute’ im- 
provement over any 
other Dryer made. Sim- 
plicity of operation. 
Superiority of construc- 
tion and work done. 
Economy of labor, hot 
air and room. Suitable 
for either extra heavy 
or the thinnest make of 


or 
gor ds. 





Sole Owners and Manf’rs 
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The Johnston Novelty 
& Mill Specialty Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 


Send for circulars and prices. 
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WILLCOx & GIBBS 
SOV BERLOCK’? Machine. 


(TRADE MARK.) (Pat. April 5, 1892.) 
Patent twice upheld by the U. S. Court of Appeals, 













For 


Trimming, Seaming (or 
Hemming or Overedging ) 
and Covering Raw Edges 
of Knit Underwear and 
Hosiery 









WARNING! 


Manufacturers and deal- 
ers are warned that not 
only is the ‘“ Overlock” 
Machine fully protected 
by patents, particularly 
our four patents of April 
5, 1892; one of May 26, 
1896 and one of August 
11, 1903, but the edging 
products are also pro- 
tected by patents of 
March 10, 1896, Dee. 26, 
1899 and August 11, 1903. 




























in 
ONE OPERATION 
and for making 


“Overlock” Corded Edge 
on Lace Curtains, 


Silks, Ribbons, etc. 
































Trade Mark Registered 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


GENERAL OFFICES Until completion of the 
TEMPORARILY AT New 12 Story Fireproof Building, 
85,87,89 BLEECKER STREET, 658 BROADWAY, Corner of Bond St. 
CORNER = Cem NEW YORK. THE OLD ‘*‘ WILLCOX & GIBBS’ CORNER 





where we were located for 


BRANCHES: LONDOR, "PARIS, MILAN, DRESDEN. thirty-five years. 


Business Estab. in 1559 


TETAND ody LAGINGS LACINGS “voce 


“TRACE MARA> 





Fer Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters, Tipped and Tasseled. 


JOHN CATHCART & CO., | om & Horwitz, 30 Howard St., N. Y. 


115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 


BACKING 


The Tompkins ‘sure’ Best Knitting Machines 


IMPROVED CONSTRUCTION 
For Hand and Power Driving. 


High 
Speed, 
Excellent 
Work- 
manship. 
Auto. Rib-top, Fancy-stitch Jacquard Machines. 
SEND FOR A SET ON TRIAL. | Everywherein work. 80,000 Machines sold. 


TOMPKINS BROS. ComPany -CLAES & FLENTUJE, 


Troy, New York Muhthausen, Thur, Germany. 
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‘WM. COREY CO., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch + npg 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. 


The best Hosiery Ne Needies in the 


Waneiiatened by 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., Lakeport, N.H. | 


WM. BREEDON’S SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles: | 


AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. 
AMSTERDAM, - N. Y. 


ORION TREAT, 


Screw Riveted Balmoral and Double Rib 
NEED L. = Ss 


(Patented May 6, 18 


MANCHESTER GREEN, CONN. 


L. T. IVES CO. 


Manufaeturers of all kinds of 


SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


FREEMAN BROS. 


Manufacturers of 


Latch Needles 


Harmony Block, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
PAGE NEHEDILE CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LATCH NEEDLES 


of all kinds. Warranted in every respect. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, 
a J. E. Woodhe ”, hey sant 
Dur & Hearne Mfg. ( 
Taylor, 835 Arch Street, Puiisdelpn = Pa 


All Work Guaranteed. 


MASS. 
ond Street, Chicago, Ml. 
oe Bere set, New York. James 


WILLIAM C. BUL 


For Ladies’, Gents’, and Children’s Goods 
LATEST STYLES. 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 


a. a 


| DAVIDSON an 


MECHANICAL HEATING,VENTILATING 
AND DRYING, MEGHANICAL DRAFT 
———— 2 


SACHUSETTS 
FAN COMPANY, 
) WALTHAM, MASS. 


Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 


418 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


Needles and Supplies for Knitting Mills. 


Agents for ExcELSIOR NEEDLE C 


0.,and NATIONAL NEEDLE Co. 


EDWIN A. NEWTON, 
Knrrrinc MiLL MAcHINERY AND SUPPLIES, 


NEW AND SECOND HAND. 


Exclusive Agent for the Hemphill Full Automatic Knitters. 


245 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Expert Appraisdls on Machinery. 


CRANE MFC.CO.*:2" 


Spring Needle Circular 


KNITTING MACHINE. 


For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 
A Specialty of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels with Self-Oiling Brackets. 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT. 


MAKER OF 


Drying Form Boards 


OF EVERY VARIETY. 
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Boston Wool Exhausters, with Removable Tops. 


As used in Connection with Pneumatic Coenveyer System 
for yn lig Wool, Cotton, Rags, Excelsior, Jute, etc. 


Inlet Side of Right-hand Wool Exhauster. Pulley Side of Left-hand Wool Exhauster. 
This machine is similar in design to the regular Boston Patent Exhaust Fan, but is fitted with a special wheel for 
handling fibrous materials, and the top is removable. 


This latter feature is espe cially desirable when handling wet or greasy materials or in handling anything, in fact, 


which would leave a deposit on the inside of fan, as the entire top may readily be removed for ins 
ection or cleanin 
without disconnecting either pipe or belt connections. ° y y — 8 


_ BOSTON BLOWER CO., ua‘worcs? Business and Glenwood Sts., HYDE PARK, MASS, 


WATERWHEEL faite mus 
GOVERNORS © intfairosd Wor. 


We are now prepared to guarantee absolute 
satisfaction. Write for references in your locatity. 


| THE REPLOGLE GOVERNOR WORKS 


Broadway and Chestnut Streets, AKRON, OHIO. 


SAMSON TURBINE 


An EVEN and REGULAR 
SPEED under all CHANGES of 
LOAD makes the SAMSON es- 
pecially desirable for driving all 
classes of machinery where the out- 

ut must be UNIFORM in TEX- 

URE and QUALITY. 


WRITE DEPT. A-5 FOR CATALOGUE. 


The James Leffel & Co., sprincrieto, ono, u.s. A. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


OTL OT IT ETT a ET OTE SE NE I TH 


HEATING: VENTILATING - DRYING 
ie Om ee Seed 


CATALOGUES UPGN REQUEST 


AMER] Xs by 
SLOWER © 


Pe tel 


CHICACG. 


ns 


J 
hanna 


wid P 


Most Efficient ana 
Economical Power 
in the world 


For Textile Mills. 


It has NO EQUAL for Close 
Regulation and Noiseless Oper- 
ation. Send for Catalogue. 


TUR RBI NES wa 
VERTICAL SHAFTS. 
These wheelsare specially designed andadaptedto TEXTILE MILLS 


The records of the Risdon Wheel are not equaled by the records 
of any other wheel. Average of results of tests in Holyoke 
Flume: Full Gate, .8694; Seven-eight, .8472; Three-quarter, 8014; 
Five-eighth, .7601. 

RISDON CELEBRTAED TURBINES. ALCOTT HIGH DUTY 


=) TURBINE. Unequalled Efficiency. Easy Working Gate. Greatest 
) Power from a Limited Quantity of Water at Smallest Cost. 


TAYLOR SLEEVE GATE TURBINE. The largest power 
ever obtained from a Wheel of the same diameter. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


RISDON-ALCOTT TURBINE CO. y.¢opnt 2009 


* New Jersey, U. S.A. 


= McCORMICK TURBINES 


4,000 H.P.,72 ft. head, arranged to drive 
generator and a single turbine to drive 
exciter. Five settings built for the Hud- 
son River Water Power Company’s Spier 
Falls plant and 14 pairs 51 inch for their 
plant at Mechanicsville, N, Y. 

Write for Catalogue if contemplating purchase of turbines. 


S. MORCAN SMITH CO. 


YORK, PA. 
Boston Office, 176 Federal Street. 





NE COPY RECEIVED 
APR 18 1904 
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Automatic Cotton Stock Dryer. setaniate Yarn Dryer. 


“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


For Cotton Stock, Wool Stock, Rags, 
Yarn, Cloth, Underwear, Stockings, Etc. 


“PROCTOR” 
Garnett Machines and Pickers 


For reducing to fibre Cotton and Woolen 
Waste, Cloth Clippings, Etc. 


. 


“FURBUSH” Woolen Mill M A 


Including Pickers, Cards, Mules, Twisters, 
Warpers, Dressers, Spoolers, Etc. 


Manufactured by 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 


Hancock and Somerset Sts., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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\ — «/} 
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CHOCOLATE WASHING POWDER CRACKERS **FORCE"’ 


It is safe to say ti »verybody in stmerica knows these Trade:Marks on sight. 


J ollars would not buy one of them to-day! 


“THE ILE MANUFACTURER 


whose goods ten yca ‘ay are not known by name to the actual con- 
sumer—the woman w n—is not going to be able to hold his own 
and compete in those a. progressive advertiser any more than the 
maker of a breakfast too not advertise is able to-day to sell his 
goods against the advertisea 


Textile manufacturers at behind almost every other line in 
familiarizing the consumer with marks. Comparatively few have 
any brand name—dut every day nor raking up to the fact that only 
when the wearing public know their . ‘ey be sure of a future market. 


If your goods are good enough to tising, you can make them 


known in a million and a half homes eax VV using 


5 


THE BUTTERicK TRIO 


(The Delineator, The Designer, The New Idea Woman’s Magazine) 


I would like to have any Textile Manufacturer whose goods are good goods, write to 
me about them. He knows all of his side of the storv—I know a good deal about the side 


f his business promotion that I don't think he knows—and that is worth his knowing! 
[t 1s mainly the experience of others. 


THOMAS BALMER, Advertising Manager 
Chicago Office: 200 Monroe Street BUTTERICK BUILDING, NEW YORK 


In five years from now these Trade-Marks—or Your Own—can become as widely known, 


and worth as much, as those above, if wisely advertised. 


UNDERMUSLINS UNDERWEAR HOSIERY LININGS 





JAMES SMITH WOOLEN MAcHIN”™ 


411 to 421 Race Street, Philade 


Woolen Machinery 


FOR 
Carding, Spinning, Wool Washing, Carnetting, Pickering, Drying, 
Burring, Cleaning, Finishing. 


Batting and Waste Machinery. 


FOR MORE COMPLETE LINE SEE PAGE 59 


Cotton 


Buffalo Fan System 


OF HEATING, VENTILATING, DRYING FW FOSTER CONE 
AND HUMIDITY CONTRO! ® 


America’s foremost 7 
— > 


Open , ss — ; “a No 

wind Se ee press- 

from x Keser sa a offs 
start to ee as = 4 from 


=i s pote acal oe Se knots, 
j 7 : finish Rene ea " 


of ME a > over- 
Bete Sos at winds, 
Buffalo anatialeai — 


Ses Pe ~ } etc. 
FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER SERVICE. Ses 
The only perfect system of winding yarn 
Hi ah for knitting purposes. 


Over 30,000 spindles in use inthe U. §. 


_— FOSTER MACHINE CO., 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Westfield, Mass. 


Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


HIGH PRESSURE 


VALVES “4 FITTINGS 


“Walmanco” Pipe Flanges, 
“Never Stick’ Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 
CENERAL OFFICES: 
REDERAL S’TFREET, 


New York Office: 


1is2 BOSTON, 


Park Row Building. 


MASS. 





